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Convention Proceedings 


This issue—in addition to coming out late—is the 
thickest issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN yet. In case 
you haven’t already found out for yourself, the bulk 
is due to the length of the Proceedings of the 28th 
Biennial Convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

We had anticipated running more pages than us- 
ual in order to get all the Convention material into one 
issue, but in addition we are carrying most of our 
regular features. Only a few items were left out to 
await the October issue. 

Those who read through the proceedings may be 
amazed at the amount of material—and the extent of 
involvement of the NAD in so many activities. The 
Executive Board, the Home Office and members of the 
various committees have a tremendous task facing 
them during the ensuing two years in attempting to 
carry out the directives of the recent convention in 
San Francisco. 

We hope that from the considerable talent still 
untapped there will be additional volunteers for the 
various projects mentioned in the proceedings. All 
one needs to do is to write President Robert G. Sander- 
son, 5268 South 2000 West Street, Roy, Utah 84067, 
and state the area in which he feels he is qualified to 
serve. 


Manual on Interpreting 


The Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare’s Vocational Rehabilitation Administration has 
recently issued a manual on interpreting, ‘“Interpret- 
ing for Deaf People.” It represents the efforts of a 
team at a three-week workshop held during the sum- 
mer of 1965 at the Governor Baxter State School for 
the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Copies of this very informative manual may be 
had by writing Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 20201. 


Regional Secondary Schools 


In the wake of the establishment of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf came a strong move- 
ment for a pilot-project regional secondary school for 
the deaf on the campus of Gallaudet College. A re- 
solution in support of such a step was passed at the 
NAD convention in San Francisco and a bill has al- 
ready been introduced in Congress which would 
authorize such a school. 

The proposed school would serve deaf students on 
the Eastern Seaboard, with similar schools to be set 
up in other regions should results of the initial under- 
taking prove fruitful. 


National Technical Institute 


By the first of October, there should be some an- 
nouncement as to the successful bidder for the Nation- 
al Technical Institute for the Deaf. Following site visits 
in August, the Advisory Committee has been analyzing 
formal proposal in light of their findings on-the-scene. 
It is understood that the finalists had already made 
their choice for the NTID director event they were 
awarded the contract. 


Site of Next Convention Pending 


The Executive Board of the NAD is now being 
polled on the site of the 1968 convention of the Asso- 
ciation after deliberating costs and other factors in- 
volved. Bids came from Chicago, Cleveland and Utah, 
with it being understood that Utah intended to trans- 
fer sponsorship to the NAD itself for a convention in 
Las Vegas, Nevada. (See convention proceedings.) 

Also being voted upon are nominations for the 
vacancy on the Executive Board resulting when Marvin 
D. Garretson was elevated to the office of secretary- 
treasurer, a position previously held by Frederick M. 
Schreiber, now executive secretary—an appointive 
position. 
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HAWAII TOUR—Some 150 NAD conventioneers posed for this picture at the Honolulu airport upon arriving in Hawaii for a week-long tour Sunday after the 
NAD convention ended. Fortunately, Pan Am was not one of the airlines affected by the strike which snarled travel arrangements for many of those who flew 


to the NAD convention from all parts of the country. 


‘CALIFORNIA’—Joey Velez holds forth with a ren- 
dition of the state song at the NAD convention 
reception. (Barlow) 


‘LOTS OF MONEY IN THE BUDGET’—Richard 
Wright of the District of Columbia, a member of 
the NAD Ways and Means Committee, explains 
items in the budget submitted for 1966-1968. (Welsh) 


ACROSS THE GOLDEN GATE—En route to the picnic grounds for the Wednesday outing during the 
NAD convention, the chartered buses stopped on the other side of the Golden Gate Bridge. The lady atop 
the wall is pointing to the abandoned Federal prison on Alcatraz Isiand. (Barlow) 
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CHOW LINE—Aft the picnic two lines provided fast service (and generous helpings of broiled chicken) 
to those who went on the Wednesday outing. The Los Angeles Dodgers fan is unidentified, but right 
behind him is President Robert G. Sanderson who was one of the first to fill his plate. (Barlow) 


Proceedings of the 28th Biennial Convention 
Of the National Association of the Deaf 


Sheraton-Palace Hotel 


San Francisco, California, July 11-16, 1966 


Convention Agenda 
MONDAY, JULY 11 
General Assembly 


9:00 a.m.— 
Invocation, Reverend Roger C. Pickering 
Welcome to San Francisco, Harold Ram- 
ger, President of CAD 
Introduction of guests, Robert G. San- 
derson 
10:00 a.m.— 
Organization of the Convention, Robert 
G. Sanderson 
Explanation of Assembly and Council 
of Representatives 
Credentials Committee 
Instructions on presentation of legisla- 
tion, resolutions, proposals, etc., to 
G.A. and C.R. 
Committee assignments 
Instructions to committees 
Instructions to Georges 
10:30 a.m.— 
Recess—Coffee break 
Credentials Committee in session 
Georges to caucus, select Representa- 
tive (Don G. Pettingill, Membership 
Chairman, to organize caucus. Rep. 
selected to get special Rep. ribbon.) 
Opportunity to present legislation to 
Secretary 
11:00 a.m.— 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Seating of official reps. 
Discussion of questions if any 
11:30 a.m.— 
President’s Report 
Questions 
11:55 a.m.— 
Announcements 
12:00 Noon— 
Lunch 


General Assembly 
Session #2 
1:00 p.m. 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—Questions 
1:15 p.m.— 

First Vice President’s Report (Editor 

DEAF AMERICAN)—Questions 
1:30 p.m.— 

Second Vice President’s Report (Law 

Committee )—Questions 
1:45 p.m.— 

Ways & Means Committee Report— 

Questions 

2:00 p.m.— 
Distinguished Service Award Committee 

2:10 p.m.— 

Reading of proposed legislation, etc., 
Assignment to proper committees 

2:30 p.m.— 

JOINT SESSION: GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY AND R.I.D. WORKSHOP PAR- 
TICIPANTS 

Demonstration of Interpreting for the 
Deaf by Trainees from the Leadership 
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Training Program in the Area of the 
Deaf, San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege 
4:55 p.m.— 
Announcements 
5:00 p.m.— 
Adjournment to Thursday, Sessions 6 & 7 
7:00 p.m.— 
NAD Special Night 


TUESDAY, JULY 12 
Session #3 


Council of Representatives 
8:30 a.m.— 

Opening remarks 
6:35 a.m.— 

Mr. W. Penn Arnett, California Indem- 
nity Exchange. Brief talk on auto 
insurance for the deaf 

8:45 a.m.— 

New Programs of the Captioned Films 

for the Deaf, Malcolm Norwood 
8:55 a.m.— 

New Programs of the VRA in the Area 

of the Deaf, Boyce Williams 
9:05 a.m.— 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
Greetings, remarks on need to sell 
youth on the idea of insurance, Frank 
B. Sullivan 

9:15 a.m.— 

Gallaudet College. Its relationship to 
new programs and current issues, 
Dr. Leonard Elstad, president 

9:30 a.m.— 

Council of Representatives business be- 

gins (Explain bylaws as to amend- 


ments) 
10:30 a.m.— 
10-minute break 
10:40 a.m.— 
Continuing business session 
11:55 a.m.— 
Announcements 
12:00 Noon— 
Lunch 
Session #4 
Council of Representatives 
1:00 p.m.— 
Business session 
3:00 p.m.— 
10-minute break 
3:10 p.m.— 
Business session 
4:55 p.m.— 
Announcements 
5:00 p.m.— 


Adjourn to Friday, July 15 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13 
No business session 


Committees meet; work should be com- 
pleted and ready for submission to the 
convention. Reports are to be typed 
and mimeographed Wednesday for 
distribution Thursday morning 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 
Session #5 
General Assembly 


8:30 a.m.— 

Miss Aileen B. Pinkerton, Laurin Hyde 
Associates (National Health Council) 
U.S. Civil Defense speaker; or other 
guest speaker 

10:30 a.m.— 
10-minute break 
10:40 a.m.— 
General Assembly business session 
11:55 a.m.— 
Announcements 
12:00 Noon— 
Lunch 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 
Session #6 


General Assembly 
1:00 p.m.— 

General Assembly business session 
3:00 p.m.— 

10-minute break 
3:10 p.m.— 

General Assembly business session 
4:55 p.m.— 

Announcements 
5:00 p.m.— 

Adjournment 


FRIDAY, JULY 15 
Session #7 
Council of Representatives 


8:30 a.m.— 

Business session. Final action upon all 
proposals 

10:30 a.m.— 
10-minute break 

10:40 a.m.— 
Business session 

11:55 a.m.— 
Announcements 

12:00 Noon— 
Lunch 


Session #8 
Council of Representatives 


1:00 p.m.— 
Overload business. Convention bids for 
1968. Election of two Board members 


3:00 p.m.— 
10-minute break 

3:10 p.m.— 
Continuing session 

5:00 p.m.— 
Adjournment 


SATURDAY, JULY 16 


(A morning session of the Council of 
Representatives was held, the urgency 
of unfinished business requiring it.) 
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Convention Committees 


General Information: 


Most of the actual work of the conven- 
tion will be accomplished in committees. 
Meetings of the Representatives and of 
the General Assembly will consider and 
act upon such reports as come from the 
committees. 

Each committee will have a chairman 
or vice chairman who will be responsible 
for the selection of committee members, 
meeting times and places, and for the 
preparation of reports and recommenda- 
tions to be submitted. 

Certain standing committees, because 
of their size and the nature of their work, 
will be assigned to meeting rooms made 
available by the hotel. Other committees 
may have to meet wherever the chair- 
man may find accommodations, or in the 
rooms of the individuals. 

Representatives and members at large 
who have a personal interest in a par- 
ticular committee are urged to contact 
the chairman as soon as possible after 
arrival at the convention. Names of 
chairmen, selected by the president, will 
be posted. Number of persons to serve 
on each committee will be left to the 
judgment of the chairman, with consid- 
eration of the accommodations available 
for meetings. 

It will be noted that our program is 
quite full. Time will be at a premium. 
Therefore, each chairman is requested 
to try to avoid conflict with scheduled 
events insofar as possible. Breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner meetings may help 
conserve time. Late-at-night meetings 
after scheduled events are sometimes 
necessary. 

An effort will be made to have organi- 
zational work completed during the first 
session. Your patience is requested, how- 
ever. Not everything always goes accord- 
ing to plan, and improvisation is very 
frequently necessary. A big convention 
can generate a bit of confusion at times. 

Supplies for making reports; typists; 
mimeographing: Committee chairmen 
having specific requirements should com- 
municate directly with the secretary or 
his appointed representative in the NAD 
convention office. This will be a very 
busy office, so such requests should be 
for essentials only. 

Budgets: If a committee develops a 
project’ or proposal and intends to sub- 
mit a plan of action, it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the chairman to prepare 
a detailed budget and submit it to the 
Ways and Means Committee. In order 
to obtain full consideration this prob- 
ably should be done by Wednesday eve- 
ning so that the Ways and Means operat- 
ing budget for the biennium may be pre- 
sented to the convention on Thursday. 
(P.S. Be prepared to justify such re- 
quests to Ways and Means. They’re a 
tough bunch.) 

Terms of committee service: Those 
who are appointed at the convention gen- 
erally will serve only until adjournment 
thereof unless the committee is a stand- 
ing committee and the chairman invites 
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the individual to serve on an interim 
basis. Certain committees, by their na- 
ture, expire at the end of the convention. 

Rules of Order: Robert’s. (Grumme’s 
Simplified, recommended.) Please read 
sections dealing with committee activities 
and reports. 

Each committee chairman may call 
for the presence of expert witnesses at 
committee hearings. Members at large 
and interested Representatives may ask 
to testify before committees. 

Observers: Left to chairman, subject 
to accommodations available. 

Listed below are presently constituted 
committees, standing committees and 
committees to be selected for the dura- 
tion of the convention. From time to 
time other committees are appointed as 
the need arises. Present chairmen are 
listed. Others will be appointed from the 
Representatives and general membership 
when it is known who will be present at 
the convention during the organization 
session. 

Standing Committees: 


WAYS AND MEANS 
Chairman: Robert O. Lankenau (Ohio) 
Responsibility at convention: Review 
and revision of budget as submitted by 
the administration. May consider any 
matter brought before it; may refer to 
other committees, or/and accept referrals. 
Membership: Interim (between conven- 
tions)—composed of appointments made 
by the presidents of state associations, 
plus a core appointed by the chairman. 
At convention—to be selected by the 
chairman. 
LAWS 
Chairman: Gordon L. Allen (Minnesota) 
Responsibility at convention: Review 
and revision of bylaws. Accepts and con- 
siders proposed changes, additions, dele- 
tions. Membership: Interim—appointed 
by chairman. At convention—appointed 
by chairman. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Chairman: Don G. Pettingill (Texas) 
Responsibility at convention: Develop- 
ment of membership; propagation of the 
Order of the Georges. Membership: In- 
terim—appointed by chairman. At con- 
vention—appointed by chairman. 


EDUCATION 
Chairman: Mervin D. Garretson 
(Maryland) 

Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters pertaining to education 
of the deaf which are referred to this 
committee; to initiate resolutions; to 
make recommendations; to refer to other 
committees and/or accept referrals there- 
from; to recommend policies. Member- 
ship: Interim—appointed by chairman. 
At convention—appointed by chairman. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Chairman: Dr. Jerome Schein (Gallaudet) 
Responsibility at convention. To consid- 
er all matters properly referred to it; 
to initiate recommendations for research 
and development projects. 
CULTURAL 
Chairman: Douglas J. N. Burke 
(Maryland) 


Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Discussion and development of cultural 
programs. Membership: Interim — ap- 
pointed by chairman. At convention—ap- 
pointed by chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Chairman: Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
(Maryland) 


Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Discussion and development of increasing 
the opportunities for qualified deaf peo- 
ple to obtain civil service employment. 
Membership: Interim — appointed by 
chairman. At convention—appointed by 
chairman. 


LEGISLATION 
Chairman: Jerald Jordan (Maryland) 


Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Discussion and development of policies re- 
lating to legislation affecting the rights 
and privileges of deaf people. Member- 
ship: Interim—appointed by chairman. 
At convention—appointed by chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Chairman: Albert Pimentel (Tennessee) 


REHABILITATION AND WELFARE 
Chairman: Harold Ramger (California) 


Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Discussion and development of policies 
of the NAD toward private, local, state 
and national agencies in the rehabilita- 
tion and welfare fields. Membership: In- 
terim—appointed by chairman. At conven- 
tion—appointed by chairman. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Chairman: George Propp (Nebraska) 


Responsibility at convention: Discussion 
and development of a national public re- 
lations program for the NAD. To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Organization of a compact, responsive 
letter-writing corps which will be able to 
bring the voice of organizations of the 
deaf to the attention of the public and 
interested agencies at local, state. and 
national levels. Membership: Interim— 
appointed by chairman. At convention— 
appointed by chairman. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Chairman: Herbert Larson (California) 


Responsibility at convention: To con- 
sider all matters properly referred to it. 
Discussion and development of policies 
relating to telephone communications for 
the deaf. Development of a program for 
the instruction of deaf people in the use 
of the telephone speech indicator. Evalu- 
ation of existing devices with a view to 
recommending better systems. Member- 
ship: Interim—appointed by chairman. 
At convention—appointed by chairman. 


SENIOR DEAF CITIZENS 
Chairman: W. T. Griffing (Oklahoma) 
Responsibility at convention: (This is 

a new committee. Assignment will be to 
make recommendations on whether or 
not such a committee would be advan- 
tageous to the senior deaf citizens of 
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America, and to define the area of ac- 
tivities.) 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS 
Chairman: Victor Galloway (California) 


Responsibility: To formulate guidelines 
and criteria for the selection of the one 
person who has been of distinguished 
service to the deaf people of America for 
the biennium preceding convention at 
which award is to be given. To receive 
nominations, investigate qualifications of 
the nominees, and make final selection. 
Membership: Interim—appointed by chair- 
man. 


DEAF AMERICAN SUBCOMMITTEE 
(WAYS & MEANS) 
Chairman: Bertt Lependorf (California) 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Chairman: Victor Galloway (California) 


(This is a new committee. Initial as- 
signment will be to discuss the overall 
problem and determine whether such a 
committee will be advantageous to the 
deaf people of America, and to make 
recommendations for a program or course 
of action that will assist the various states 
in the development of meaningful adult 
education programs at the local level.) 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


The NAD is represented on the commit- 
tee by Robert G. Sanderson, who in turn 
has appointed Mervin Garretson to rep- 
resent the NAD at all functions at which 
he cannot be present. 


KNIGHTS OF THE FLYING FINGERS 
Chairman: Mervin Garretson (Maryland) 


Responsibility at convention: To select 
the names of the 10 persons who have 
been of outstanding service to the NAD 
during the preceding two years (between 
conventions). To formulate criteria and 
guidelines for future selections; to re- 
ceive and evaluate nominations. 


CREDENTIALS 
Chairman: Malcolm Norwood (Maryland) 


Responsibility at convention: To exam- 
ine the credentials of each Representative 
from cooperating states and determine 
whether the individual is qualified to 
be seated by reason of 1) payment of 
quota, 2) proper appointment by state 
officers and 3) such other criteria as may 
be determined by the convention. Mem- 


bership: appointed by chairman. 
GRIEVANCES 
Chairman: Dick Petkovich (Ohio) 


Responsibility at convention: To hear 
all persons who have a grievance concern- 
ing any matter affecting the NAD, its 
officers, operations or program; to make 
recommendations for action or for no ac- 
tion as it so deems right and proper. 
Membership: appointed by chairman. 


TELLERS 
Distribute election materials, receive 
ballots and count such ballots; inform 


the president of the results of the voting. 
Membership: appointed by chairman. 
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Meeting of the Executive Board 
Sunday, July 10, 1966 


The Executive Board met on Sunday, 
July 10, at 7:00 p.m. in President Sander- 
son’s suite. All officers and Board mem- 
bers were present. 

The question of per diem allowances for 
Board members was referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee. The Board 
agreed that travel funds for those Board 
members who did not receive allowances 
from other cources would come from cur- 
rent unexpended travel allowances. It 
was approved that future policies on Board 
expenses would be determined by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Board ap- 
proved the selection of W. T. Griffing as 
chairman of Senior Deaf Citizens Com- 
mittee; Victor Galloway for the Adult 
Education Committee; Malcolm Norwood 
for Credentials; Dick Petkovich for Griev- 
ances; Albert Pimentel for Resolutions; 
and unanimously agreed to dispense with 
the Nominating Committee. 


Discussion of candidates proposed by 
Mervin Garretson’s committee on Knights 
of the Flying Fingers. President Sander- 
son moved to add Kathleen Schreiber’s 
name to the list of candidates. Fifteen 
persons were nominated. After consider- 
able discussion regarding the purposes 
of the KFF award—particularly the fact 
that it was for outstanding services to the 
NAD, the Board selected: T. Vernon 
Cherry, Jr. and Bernard Moore of Vir- 
ginia; William Earl Stevens and Kath- 
leen Schreiber of Maryland; Herman S. 
Cahen of Ohio; Carl B. Smith of Missouri 
and Harold M. Ramger of California. 
The Board recognized the services of the 
other nominees but felt that for one reason 
or another, none met the outstanding 
service requirements, or such service was 
for too short a period of time. 

Meeting adjourned at 8:15 p.m. 

Frederick C. Schreiber 
Secretary-Treasurer 


* 


Minutes of NAD General Assembly, 
Monday, July 11, 1966 


The 28th Biennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf was 
called to order by President Robert G. 
Sanderson at 9:20 a.m., Monday, July 11, 
1966. The Rev. Roger Pickering gave the 
invocation and Harold Ramger extended 
a warm welcome to the NAD on behalf 
of the California Association of the Deaf. 
He indicated that the CAD considered it 
a great honor and responsibility to be 
host to this convention and expressed the 
hope that before the convention adjourned 
it would agree that San Francisco was 
hard to leave. 


President Sanderson then explained that 
the convention would be conducted under 
Robert’s Rules of Order and that these 
rules were to help, not block the wishes 
of the majority. He announced that he 
appointed Bertt Lependorf as parliamen- 
tarian, from whom he would seek ad- 
vice, but that the final decision on any 


question was the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent. He then asked if there were any 
questions. There being none, President 
Sanderson explained the general arrange- 
ments of the NAD’s bicameral setup, the 
General Assembly and the Council of 
Representatives, emphasizing that in the 
General Assembly all members of the 
NAD could make, debate and vote on 
motions. But when the Council of Repre- 
sentatives was in session, only the Repre- 
sentatives could do so. 


He announced that Malcolm Norwood 
of Maryland was chairman of the Creden- 
tials Committee and that every effort 
would be made to prevent a recurrence of 
delays at the 1964 convention resulting in 
the lack of a full session on new busi- 
ness. He also added to the list of com- 
mittees a Resolutions Committee whose 
responsibility would be to accept reso- 
lutions from members, approve or reject 
them, and report same to the conven- 
tion for final decision. He named as 
chairman, Al Pimentel of Tennessee, who 
was in the Workshop to Activate Inter- 
preting Services for the Deaf but who 
would be in the room snortly. Also named: 
chairman of the Senior Deaf Citizens 
Committee, Dr. Ted Griffing. The Adult 
Education Committee has two nominees 
and since the President had not asked 
either, this would come later. The Nom- 
ination Committee was deemed unneces- 
sary and tellers would be selected when 
they were needed. Another (sub) com- 
mittee was to be added to the list—that 
on THE DEAF AMERICAN, which would 
be an important part of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


The President asked that persons seek- 
ing the floor should stand, give their 
name, and if recognized, give their name 
again when they have the floor. And also 
that a person making a motion would have 
the privilege of being the first and last 
to debate same. 


At this time word was received that the 
proceedings of the convention were to be 
televised at 10:45 a.m. and for the mem- 
bers to “‘look pretty.” 


The Secretary read greetings and mes- 
sages from Past President Marcus L. 
Kenner, President Emeritus Byron ~B. 
Burnes and Past Secretary-Treasurer Rob- 
ert M. Greenmun, expressing regrets at 
their inability to attend and best wishes 
for a successful convention. Also greet- 
ings from Drago Vukotic, president of the 
World Federation of the Deaf, Emil Lad- 
ner, president International Catholic Deaf 
Association and from the National Con- 
gress of the Jewish Deaf. An additional 
communication was from B. Joseph On- 
derdonk, Representative from Alabama, 
stating he would arrive Tuesday after- 
noon by bus. A coffee break from 10:15 
to 10:45 followed. 


At 10:45 First Vice President Jess Smith 
took the chair to explain that President 
Sanderson was tied up with the TV people 
but since the next item on the agenda 
was the President’s Report which he did 
not feel was wise to skip, so he would 
call Law Committee Chairman Gordon 
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Allen to explain the duties of the Law 
Committee. 


Mr. Allen described the functions of the 
Law Committee and advised that since 
only the Council of Representatives could 
vote on law changes, the last day to sub- 
mit proposed changes would be Thursday. 


With President Sanderson still tied up, 
Mr. Smith surrendered the chair to Sec- 
ond Vice President Gordon Allen to give 
the Editor’s report on THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. 


Editor’s Report 


This editor’s report for THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, official publication of the 
National Association of the Deaf, is sub- 
mitted apart from the financial statement 
for the two years ending April 30, 1966. 


Changes in Bylaws 


At the last convention several changes 
were made in the NAD bylaws affecting 
the official publication. The editor was 
given more authority. Circulation possi- 
bilities were liberalized by elimination of 
the section which had prohibited distribu- 
tion of the magazine other than to ‘‘paid 
subscribers.”’ 


Staff Positions 


Two new staff positions were authorized 
by action of the last convention—business 
manager and circulation manager. Mr. 
Robert F. Lindsey was appointed circula- 
tion manager. It was decided, for reasons 
of economy and convenience, to hold up 
indefinitely the selection of a business 
manager. The duties pertaining thereto 
have been divided between the editor and 
the NAD Home Office. 


Mr. Alexander Fleischman was _ reap- 
pointed advertising manager. It is en- 
couraging to note that THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN has been carrying more advertise- 
ments in recent issues. 


Very few changes have been made in 
the editorial staff. Along with some old 
standbys, there are several enthusiastic 
and very capable newcomers among the 
contributors. Inasmuch as the magazine 
cannot compensate for such services, we 
wish to express deepest appreciation for 
the material we have received. 


Name Change 


For several years prior to the last con- 
vention, suggestions had been made re- 
garding changing the name of the official 
publication from THE SILENT WORKER 
to something more appropriate and per- 
haps less reflective. At one point a con- 
test for a new name was held and num- 
erous entries were submitted. A list was 
compiled and passed on to the NAD Ex- 
ecutive Board, but there was no agree- 
ment on a new name. To give credit 
to any one person for the change to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN would probably re- 
sult in a controversy. Sufficient to say, 
soon after the 1964 convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the editor proposed to the 
NAD Executive Board that the official 
publication be designated THE DEAF 
AMERICAN effective with the September 
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1964 issue, Volume 17, No. 1. Quick ac- 
tion was necessary due to a change in 
printers being made at that time. Ap- 
proval was forthcoming in short order. 


Change in Printers 


Production difficulties—mainly in sched- 
uling—resulted in the change in printers. 
Publication was moved to Noblesville, 20 
miles north of Indianapolis, beginning 
with the September 1964 issue. The job 
shop of the Noblesville Daily Ledger uses 
letterpress methods, and the quality of 
work has been excellent. Things have 
been running so smoothly that the editor 
is able to handle most matters by mail 
and averages only two trips a month to 
Noblesvilie. 


Addressing and Mailing 


The NAD Home Office in Washington, 
D. C., processes subscriptions and handles 
preparation of address labels. For several 
months minor difficulties have been en- 
countered in the changeover from ad- 
dressograph to IBM labels. Most of the 
‘“bugs’’ have been eliminated, and the 
mailing list is now in good shape, con- 
forming to Post Office and mailing firm 
requirements. Labels are now prepared 
in Zip Code sequence. Subscribers have 
been reminded repeatedly to furnish their 
Zip Codes because it is a time-consuming 
task for NAD Home Office personnel to 
look up missing numbers in the master 
Zip Code directory. 

The mailing list—IBM labels in a con- 
tinuous strip—go to a mailing firm in 
Indianapolis, with all processing being 
done there prior to delivery of the maga- 
zine to the Indianapolis Post Office. While 
the mailing firm can process an issue in 
a few hours, we have no control over 
copies once they are delivered to the 
Post Office. So many factors can result 
in failure of one month’s issue to be de- 
livered to certain subscribers well into 
the next month. 


Contents 


THE DEAF AMERICAN represents 
efforts to maintain a balance in contents 
acceptable to the majority of its readers. 
A notable departure from previous edi- 
torial policy has been the inclusion of 
more so-called ‘‘professional’’ articles. 
This innovation seems to have met with 
success, judging from comments and con- 
tinued contributions of such material. Re- 
prints of some articles have been widely 
distributed. 

Circulation 


For the editor, as well as for the NAD 
Home Office, the ‘‘magic’’ circulation fig- 
ure of 3,000 copies has been attained. This 
contrasts with a low mark of 2,200 copies 
a few years back. The trend in circula- 
tion is still upward. We are optimistic— 
to the extent we have a goal of 5,000 cir- 
culation by 1968. The figure should be 
10,000 and is quite possible to attain. We 
have several promotional ventures planned 
for the near future. 


Promotion 


The NAD Home Office has, over the 
last two years, sent out several thousand 
flyers to former and prospective sub- 


scribers. Results have been fairly good. 
Six Cooperating Member associations 
have availed themselves of the offer to 
acquire exclusive agency rights for sub- 
scriptions to THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
new or renewal, with a commission of 
75¢c for each subscription. We hope that 
Representatives from other Cooperating 
Member associations present at this con- 
vention will obtain and take home addi- 
tional information about such agency ar- 
rangements. 


Finances 


The NAD has, thanks to its favorable 
financial position, been able to contribute 
support to THE DEAF AMERICAN close- 
ly in keeping with the amount budgeted 
by the Ways and Means Committee at 
the last convention. Despite the increase 
in circulation, this subsidy is imperative 
to maintain and improve the magazine. 
We trust that this convention, upon the 
recommendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee, will see fit to continue the 
present policy—a definite figure budgeted, 
with actual contribution dependent upon 
the general state of NAD finances. 

Recently our printers increased their 
charges by 10 per cent. The mailing firm 
has stepped up its charges until they are 
now almost double what they were in 
1965. To be on the safe side, we are con- 
sidering the possibilities of further in- 
creases in planning for the two years 
ahead. 


Summary 

The outlook is much brighter for THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. We are mindful of 
the splendid cooperation that we have 
received from the NAD Executive Board, 
the NAD Home Office, contributors, sub- 
scribers and advertisers. Suggestions will 
continue to be welcome. 


Next, Secretary - Treasurer Schreiber 
gave the Auditor’s Report on the NAD. 
He explained that while the audited re- 
port was technically correct, additional 
schedules covering specific operations of 
Captioned Films, the Job Corps and our 
investments would be added later. T. 
Vernon Cherry of Virginia moved to ac- 
cept the Auditor’s Report. Seconded by 
Richard O. Wright of D. C. Following 
this was the Home Office Report, as pre- 
pared. After which the meeting recessed. 


Auditor’s Report 


ROBERT L. MILLARD 
Certified Public Accountant 
10404 Montgomery Avenue 

Kensington, Md., 20795 


July 5, 1966 


Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber 
National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Schreiber: 


I have examined the Statement of Fi- 
nancial Condition and the Operating State- 
ment of the National Association of the 
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Deaf as of April 30, 1966, and the two 
years then ended. Test checks were 
made of the accounting records, bank 
records, and statements were examined. 

The Investments are carried at cost 
to the Association; the market value at 
April 30, 1966, was in excess of the cost. 
The account is an investment in that 
there appears to be no trading, and the 
only income is from interest and divi- 
dends. 


Office furniture and equipment rep- 
resents costs expended prior to May l, 
1964, less subsequent dispositions of var- 
ious items. New purchases have been 
expensed when made. No depreciation 
has been taken. It is suggested that an 
equipment account be established on the 
books, that it contain al items valued 
at over $25.00, be supported by a de- 
tailed ledger, and that depreciation be 
taken in accordance with general ac- 
counting practice. 


The Receivable from Government Agen- 
cies is to be offset against the Unearned 
Income from Grants. This is a contract 
just accepted by the Association, and the 
income will be picked up as the work is 
performed. The variance in the two ac- 
counts covers the net amount due for 
work completed, and the income from 
the completed portion, as well as a prior 
contract, has been recorded. No opinion 
is expressed on the adequacy of the over- 
head rate on this contract at this time. 


In my opinion, the attached Statement 
of Financial Condition and the Operating 
Statement fairly present the financial po- 
sition of the National Association of the 
Deaf as of April 30, 1966, and the results 
of operation for the fiscal year then 
ended and the preceding fiscal year, the 
records being kept in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with those 
of prior years. 


Very truly yours, 
Robert L. Millard 
RLM: mlv 


SAFEKEEPING ACCOUNT NO. 538183 OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Endowment Fund 
Statement of Assets- April 30, 1966 


Market Value 
Bonds July 11, 1966 
4,500 U. S. of A. Treasury Bond, 
1965-70, 242%, Due 
Mareh? 15571970 ior ter esse. ae $ 4,102.20 


Stocks 


250 shares Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Com. Par Value, $12.50, 
DAS As Mehl Pes el 0 TA alte FEM 12,437.50 
58 shares Continental Ins. Co., 
4,038.25 


Cap. Stock, P.V., $5.00, @ 6954 ____ 
300 shares Corn Products Co., 

Cone PVs, AOUCs Idan. se od Soe 14,175.00 
100 shares Ford Motor Co., 
4,837.50 


Com. P.V., $2.50, @ 4834 ~-______-_ 
184 shares Monsanto Chemical Co., 

Com. P.V., $2.00, @ 65% ___---____- 12,006.00 
55 shares Northern Ill. Gas Co., 


Com: 'P..V;, '$5:00,,-@ 3614." oe 1,993.75 
100 shares Pacific Gas & Electric 

6%), Pid; (P.V'.,.:$25.00, . @: 23444 son. 2,325.00 
100 shares Peoples Printing Co. 

Conti. P7V-40'$5100; -@ no'info fs 220+ 
1,147 shares—Total Stocks __________ $51,813.00 
Total Value of All Securities _______ $55,915.20 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


BIENNIAL STATEMENT OF 


INCOME & EXPENDITURES 


May 1, 1964 thru April 30, 1966 


Income: 
Contributions 


Special Fund Contributions —__________ ee Oe 
Advancing: Membership 22s-5525222 72: 2sne eS 
State: .Quota -Contribution’,.-2=0- 222-55 
Mvestmiens- Income). 2.2. 25 5.232 ew eee Se 
Convention Receipts: Se 222-0 2 a ee 
Captioned eilmse ps 22 sent oa er a 8S 


Indirect Cost Allowance 
Other Income _____--_- 2 


FLObALN COM. see eS See oe 


Expenditures: 


Officer Salary 
Office Salary 


PAVGOUS ARCS oes aoe n= et eee ne See eae 
FCT Ui ee en ee a oho ae as Se 


Travel 


NAD Convention 
Printing 


Postage 
Telephone and Telegrams 
Freight and Express _________ 


Committee <EPxpenseés: 2=_ 2222205 ou 2 ease ee ee 
Diesrsand Subseriptions 225 eee en ee 
Captioned Films—Schedule B ___.-.------------- 
Other pensey ote ate oe eee 
Office Furniture and Equipment _____------_-~-- 
Other “xpense: 226 Se a i are 


Total Expenditures _______ a en BOE eee 


Operating: iGaint ta. a ek ee 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As of April 30, 1966 
Assets 

Current Assets 
National Bank of Washing- 

ton, Washington, D.C. _-$ 5,549.56 
Continental Illinois Bank & 


Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.__ 1,601.83 
Office, Petty, Cash! 222-=- 5 51.20 
woOtdinCash 2255s. aes $ 7,202.59 
Investments (at cost) _____ 22,802.34 
Total -Curkent Assets: suisse = Se $30,004.93 
Fixed Assets 
Office Furniture & 
EaGuIpmMen te (28-—eeA see ee ee 4,595.80 
Other Assets: 
Accounts Receivable— 
Government Agencies _____________ 28,561.26 
Total Assets 222-2. ow ee $63,161.99 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable— 
JUNIOR MNADY so. eee 148.00 
Accounts Payable—Other _ 181.75 
Taxes “Payaplen 2c seal 195.83 
Total Accounts Payable $ 525.58 
Unearned income 
FOUN STANDS eae ae 27,302.58 
Dotal) nlabilities swan sec $27,828.16 
Capital 
Capital “Surplus 2223225 *.-= $26,088.86 
Operating Surplus— 
4/30/6465 oe $2,125.44 
Add: Operating 
Gaines aloo 7,119.53 
"TOtal eat Awe Ree ae 9,244.97 
Total) Surplus 04/30/66 22k. se 35,333.83 
Total Liabilities and Capital ______ $63,161.99 


JOB CORPS TRAINING PROGRAM PROJECT 


Contract No. OEO- 199 
April 9, 1965 - October 31, 1965 


Personnel Costs including 

Administrative costs: 
Frederick Schreiber, administrator_$1,676.76 
Jerome D. Schein, project director__ 3,772.74 
Lesley A. Lewis, secretary _________ 2,143.10 


Carrell M. Parker, secretary _______ 975.00 
Krank’ Car Carey. clerk j22 50s so sete 915.68 
Theresa Johnson, clerk ____________ 75.22 
Phyllis Baune, recorder ____________ 92.77 
Jane Hessler, secretarial ___________ 20.06 
Louie J. Fant, interpreter __________ 43.88 
Shirley Jordan, interpreter ________ 219.40 
Carol Pace, interpreter ____________ 43.88 
Beverly Bocaner, interpreter ________ 131.64 
$10,110.13 

FIGHOPATIIMN en oases eee ee pre 2,700.00 
TDR AV CLS ae ete = Le Se ea 3,176.91 
Pere Giem jac t ess aoe eee Se ees 816.00 


Deaf American Subscriptions ————-------___-_ 


Office Supplies st: =)s- 5-285 see es ea sae ada). 


Fiscal Year Ending 


4/30/65 4/30/66 

eieesds ie $ 500.50 $ 1,676.00 
SouSes 573.75 539.28 
esos 5,903.50 5,114.00 
ee Se 9,931.00 9,784.35 
Sere ; 1,990.25 
Ba ry : 2.10 
a See 263. 3,932.00 
1,605.92 

714.25 

Sataees $24,942.95 $25.358.15 
a $ 3,500.00 $ 3,600.00 
aoe 5,069.77 4,314.27 
ee 297.24 318.58 
Ssue Ss 1,553.84 2,476.21 
PSS 653.04 682.35 
eee 2,921.60 3,010.18 
Saat : 0.00 
aesee= . 479.88 
eee : 798.92 
aoe : 660.05 
3 220.62 

- 0.00 

eoees ; 0.00 
Soe : 193.35 
= pies 951.45 1,312.88 
see 115.14 1,296.49 
Ssnece 0.00 2,420.28 
ane 191.99 296.75 
ere ae $21,100.76 $22,080.81 
wetcee $ 3,842.19 $ 3,277.34 


Position Papers \ == os 2S Sse aes 
Office: Supplies. 2252s Sscccsn. ess 
Communications: 222222555542 a=.2 =. 


Total. Project Costs.22<2-...-S22820 


CAPTIONED FILMS 


ProjlGClOrn poe 3- cea te ee ees 
Projector bulbs & parts __---------- 


Projector) repairs-o2 eo eso e 


Postage 
Evaluations 


Directors (expenses 2223652 222-2 -20 5 
Travel (Babbin) cevoauwsenousseaeoseS 


Travel (Young) 


Printing 
Total 


SCHEDULE B 


Officers’ Salaries: 
Byron B. Burns, President_.$ 600.00 


Robert M. Greenmun ___--- 400.00 
Total (5/1/64 7/31/64 ---i-2 eee 
Robert G. Sanderson, 
President eases eecoucenS $2,100.00 
Frederick C. Schreiber, 
SECV ERLE AS et ote ee 4,000.00 
Total +8/1/64= 4/30/66, 2.2.2 .2c- 
Total Office’: Salaries s2=25.-. 3255 
Office Salaries: 
Rene Roles, Office 
Manager =:8 02) aso ose 2 $1,781.81 
Evelyn Woodruff, Clerk __ 987.50 
Gesley> Lewis) 2220. 2S 3,962.50 
Carrell M. Parker _____---- 2,971.81 
Maxine, Hollis ssi 5 1,950.00 
Wranky Carney-- => Aska ees= 946.00 
Theresa Johnson —-.----~-- 60.00 
Total Office Salaries _____--_----- 
Less: Reimbursed by the 
ORG! “Contract: jase snes 
TOtAbec senses eke ee eee eee 
Travel: 
Davids Wilsons se. oe ae $ 363.35 
Robert Sanderson _-_------- 412.74 
Frederick Schreiber --~-~- 12,20 
JesseMivomithia. sense -eo> 82.85 
Don G.. Pettingill: =s----—-- 175.60 
Mervin Garretson --------- 100.00 
Sam: Rittehnberg* =>=-=---..- 100.10 
Local Travel (cab fares) —__ 28.50 
Ota, hash tao eee owe $1,335.39 
Captioned Films Expense: 
Protectors Sx os eee $ 832.00 
Repairs & Supplies —______ 173.87 
Rostages sca s. she sas 203.89 
HV-ALUACOTS | hee a= eae ee 261.60 
Parking & Travel _________ 686.62 
PV ORS aso he a eee re ees 106.35 
Total Woe. coco ee ees $2,264.33 


Biennial 
Totals 


$ 2,176.50 
1,113.03 
10,617.50 
19,715.35 
3,840.55 
3,730.95 
6,195.00 
1,772.75 
1,139.47 


$50,301.10 


$ 7,100.00 
9,384.04 
615.82 
4,030.05 
1,335.39 
5,931.78 
2,054.41 
628.55 
1,751.91 
1,495.41 
416.65 
1,317.73 
336.50 
198.35 
2,264.33 
1,411.63 
2,420.28 
488.74 


$43,181.57 


$ 7,119.53 


=... LOS 


-$ 1,000.00 


-$ 6,100.00 
-$ 7,100.00 


~$12,659.62 
~ 3,275.58 
-$ 9,384.04 
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Home Office Report 


This report should be considered sep- 
arate from the report of the secretary- 
treasurer since by law the two are not 
related. In the treasurer’s report we have 
endeavored to present as complete a fi- 
nancial statement as possible, over and 
above that which is generally furnished 
by a certified public accountant. Due to 
this fact, a number of ‘“‘subsidiary re- 
ports’ are not “‘certified’’ but you can 
see that the totals listed in the regular 
report and those in the detailed subsidiary 
reports are the same or have addendum 
explaining how differences appeared. 


Operations of the Home Office 


The Washington office commenced op- 
eration on October 1, 1964, at 2025 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Original suite was composed of two rooms. 
This proved to be inadequate practically 
from the start, resulting in the deposit 
of surplus SILENT WORKERS and other 
items in dead storage for which we pay 
$60 a year. Current office space is in the 
same building, on the same floor and 
consists of three rooms and a small stor- 
age closet plus bath. This space is also 
cramped and indications are that under 
continued growth of office operations ad- 
ditional space will be needed in the near 
future. 

Equipment 

The original equipment which was 
shipped from Berkeley to Washington has 
been largely replaced. Originally we had 
an Addressograph, a Graphotype, Verifax, 
Ditto machine, Mimeograph and _ one 
standard Royal typewriter. A number of 
file cabinets and Kardex files were also 
included as well as miscellaneous items 
such as waste baskets, scales, ete. The 
major pieces of office furniture were not 
shipped from California and first acqui- 
sitions were two desks, followed by an 
IBM Model B electric typewriter. Sub- 
sequent additions included two more 
desks, chairs for same, reception room 
furniture including a sofa, two chairs, 
two end tables, two lamps and an ash 
tray. The Kardex files were discarded 
(sold) largely to conserve space and 
helped to pay for part of the new acquisi- 
tions. Additionally we acquired a Royal- 
typer which is an automatic typing ma- 
chine including an electric typewriter, a 
Gestetner duplicator and a Kodak Ready- 
print copying machine. In so doing, we 
traded in the Verifax and contemplate 
selling both the Mimeograph machine and 
the standard typewriter. Also acquired 
were three machine tables on which our 
business machines stand plus a cabinet 
base for the Gestetner. The cabinet base 
was donated and did not cost us any- 
thing. The Addressograph and Grapho- 
type are still in our possession but no 
longer used. 


Printing 
Moving carried with it a heavy demand 
for new printing. We have new letter- 
heads with a new design. Although this 
design does not carry the NAD emblem, 
there are no plans to discontinue use of 
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same and our DSA award contains the 
emblem as used in the past. Printing 
also included new receipt books, bro- 
chures relating to the NAD, brochures 
indicating the pamphlets and other ma- 
terial available from the NAD and other 
business forms. An effort has been made 
to update and acquire additional pamph- 
lets and other material relating to the 
deaf. While this has not progressed very 
far at present, it is expected that more 
attention will be devoted to this field in 
the coming year. 


Staffing 


The staff at the Home Office is ‘‘all 
new.” Mrs. Roles and Mrs. Woodruff 
declined to consider moving to Wash- 
ington with the office in 1964. In the in- 
terim we have had Miss Lesley Lewis as 
office manager. Miss Lewis served for 
just short of one year and went on to 
greener pastures. Replacing her was Mrs. 
Carrell Parker. Mrs. Parker has been 
supplemented by Miss Maxine Hollis who 
has also left us after six months and 
currently we have a new clerical worker 
in Miss Sally Stoops. One problem that 
resulted from the move to Washington is 
related to this since the competition for 
qualified workers in this area is high and 
the salaries and benefits available in 
Federal employment and private indus- 
try create problems in securing compe- 
tent help. An additional staffer has been 
requested from the coming biennium. Our 
1964-1966 budget called for increasing the 
staff but, due to the fact that the pay 
scales are higher and also the problem 
of training all our workers at the time, 
this has been delayed until we are able 
to handle such training efficiently. 

Mailing Lists 

It has been customary in the past for 
the Home Office to handle the mailing 
lists of THE DEAF AMERICAN. This 
had been done on the Addressograph, and 
it is a real compliment to Mrs. Roles and 
Mrs. Woodruff that they managed _ it. 
However, the antiquated equipment pre- 
sented real problems from a number of 
standpoints. One was the use of auto- 
mated mailing machines which required 
precise spacing and other technical fac- 
tors regarding the preparation of these 
lists. According to the mailing company, 
the lists as prepared by the Home Office 
never were satisfactory and only accepted 
because they ‘‘needed the business.” 
There were also inherent weaknesses in 
the system which could and did result 
in people getting THE DEAF AMERICAN 
for years without paying. And _ finally, 
perhaps because of inexperience, it was 
discovered that just to get the mailing 
labels ready took four to six hours, not 
counting the time needed to make plates 
for new subscribers and for changing ad- 
dresses. 

Accordingly it was decided to automate 
the project, and currently the mailing 
list is being punched on cards and printed 
on a 407 accounting machine. The change- 
over started last September and I regret 
to say that while difficulties were ex- 
pected and accepted as an inevitable part 
of such a drastic undertaking, we have 


wrangled and studied this problem for 
a full nine months without quite reaching 
a troublefree operation. We believe that 
we have discovered most of the problems 
that have been plaguing us and that the 
present system will adequately insure the 
mailing and correct handling of all ad- 
dresses. We also feel that our current 
system will insure that regardless of any 
mistakes made in the handling of our 
mailing list, no one will be able to get 
more than one year’s mailing free as 
compared with the fact that it was pos- 
sible to receive THE DEAF AMERICAN 
literally forever if a mistake occurred 
in the past. 


Projects 


1. CAPTIONED FILMS: Our initial in- 
volvement in Washington was the Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf. Under this 
program, the NAD has a contract for the 
evaluation of films which are destined 
for adult entertainment and to some ex- 
tent for educational and other purposes. 
The first contract was for $3,060 repre- 
senting a period of approximately six 
months. Our current contract covering 
the fiscal year just concluded is for $6,120. 
This contract also covers evaluation pro- 
grams. More than one hundred local resi- 
dents in the Washington, D. C., area have 
participated in this screening program. 
The Home Office is responsible for dis- 
tribution of film, collation and tabulation 
of reports and transmission to the CFD 
of the opinions of its evaluators as to 
the suitability of films for deaf audiences. 

Roger O. Scott is assistant director and 
group leaders include Robert Duley, Gary 
Olsen, Lyle Hinks, Jack Wright and 
Roger McConnell. The NAD is also in- 
volved with Captioned Films in seeking 
a practical plan for the distribution of 
movie equipment on a loan basis to 
registered users throughout the nation. 
Additional aspects of this covers the 
study of currently available films and 
recommendations on ‘“‘beefing up’’ diffi- 
cult categories. 

2. JOB CORPS: The NAD initiated a 
request for admission of deaf youths into 
the Job Corps shortly after the inception 
of this Federal program. At the request 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the NAD initiated a study on the de- 
sirability and feasibility of this and in- 
stituted a panel comprised of Dr. Jerome 
Schein, director, Frederick Schreiber, ad- 


ministrator, and Messrs. Grace, Mc- 
Adams, Stelle, Scouten, Pettingill, San- 
derson, Smith, Weems, Vernon, Alt- 


schuler, Crammatte, Krug, Frisnia, plus 
government people including Dr. Boyce 
Williams, Dr. Ralph Hoag, Dr. David 
Gottleib, Mr. Stanley Bigman, Mr. Mal- 
colm Norwood, Mrs. P. Winalski, Miss 
Sandra Ulicny as well as. Mrs. John 
Gough and Mrs. Jerome Schein. This 
advisory group studied all the implica- 
tions of the program and what it could 
do for the deaf and concluded that the 
Job Corps was indeed feasible for our 
young deaf people. After submission of 
the report, Dr. Schein and your secre- 
tary visited several of the camps and 
were greatly impressed with the possi- 
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bilities for deaf youth. Cost of the study 
and visits were borne by the Job Corps. 


In March, the Job Corps indicated that 
they could not accept the deaf, but sub- 
sequent visits to the director resulted in 
a reversal of this decision and the NAD 
was engaged to recruit and screen ap- 
plicants under this program. Currently 
this is in operation after a slow start. 
It is expected however that a good num- 
ber of persons would be involved in this 
and may necessitate an addition to the 
office staff to handle paperwork. Cost 
of this is also borne by the Job Corps. 


3. CIVIL DEFENSE: This project is 
barely underway. The problem was fo- 
cused on at least in part by the screen- 
ing of Medical Self-Help films for CFD. 
At this time, and with the assistance of 
Miss Helen Norton of Gallaudet College’s 
physical education department, contact 
was made with first the Washington Civil 
Defense agency and finally with the 
National Civil Defense agency to see 
what provisions had been made for alert- 
ing and warning the deaf in the case of 
nuclear attack. We have with us at this 
convention a representative of the Na- 
tional Civil Defense program who will 
perhaps offer some additional informa- 
tion on this subject. We also have an 
exhibit on Civil Defense in the Gold Room 
which you might find profitable to in- 
spect. 

4. ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM: 
This program has been submitted to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
and the NAD is seeking a research and 
development grant for same. The chair- 
man of Research and Development’s re- 
port should have details concerning this. 


5. OTHER PROJECTS: Also in con- 
templated or completed form are projects 
including the establishment of a national 
language of signs program and an addi- 
tional program relating to the retraining 
of deaf adults in connection with auto- 
mation. These programs have not yet 
either been presented or accepted by the 
agencies involved and consequently are 
not discussed in detail here. 


NEWSLETTER: The NAD has reissued 
a newsletter in an effort to keep its mem- 
bers and the cooperating states better 
informed on the activities and projects 
of the Home Office. While this has been 
fairly good, it suffers from the lack of 
cooperation of the states in furnishing 
news for inclusion in same. It also suffers 
from the fact that there is inadequate 
personnel and time to devote to this. At 
present the newsletter is sent to the offi- 
cers and boards of all cooperating state 
associations and to the members of the 
Order of Georges. Eventually we hope 
it will also go to all members of the 
NAD. It is free. 


MAIL AND OTHER SERVICES: The 
volume of mail in the Home Office grows 
larger and larger. Considerable volume 
of this is from students seeking informa- 
tion on deafness, methodology and ma- 
terial relating to same. To some extent 
this indicated the need for additional 
pamphlets and the updating of some of 
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the existing materials we now have to 
provide current and accurate information 
on the status of the deaf today. 


We also handle requests for books on 
the language of signs and through ar- 
rangement with Mr. David Watson, deal 
directly in sending ‘‘Talk With Your 
Hands”’ to interested purchasers. A con- 
templated activity is to increase this 
through similar arrangements with other 
publishers and authors of books relating 
not only to the language of signs but 
also other aspects of deafness. 


In some cases, the Home Office handles 
mass mailings for or on behalf of co- 
operating member associations. Included 
in this are educational surveys on differ- 
ent aspects of education, employment 
problems, insurance problems, family re- 
lationships, ete. 


No report of the Home Office could be 
complete without acknowledgement of the 
assistance of the many volunteer work- 
ers who have given freely of their time 
to meeting the workload of the office. 


Of these there should be mentioned 
Mrs. Ruth Carney, Miss Theresa Johnson, 
Miss Martha Soper, Mrs. Dorothy Berrios 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sam Greenberg. All 
have given 10 or more hours of their 
time in assisting with the work in the 
Home Office. 


The foregoing report covers activities 
of the Home Office only. The NAD has 
many other items going that may be 
located in or out of the Washington area, 
but not being specifically assigned to the 
office such are not included here. 

It is also requested that it be borne in 
mind that many of these innovations are 
not unique. They are the inevitable re- 
sult of the availability of funds and a 
modernization program must of a neces- 
sity take into consideration that the ac- 
tivities of the NAD Home Office, or any 
office for that matter, are directly pro- 
portional to the amount of money avail- 
able. 


Home Office Board Letters 

No. 1: Request that secretary-treasurer 
be authorized to transfer checking account 
to the National Bank of Washington. (Ap- 
proved) 

No. 2: Announcement of award of con- 
tract by CFD for film evaluations. Re- 
quest for approval of purchase of movie 
projector. (Approved) 

No. 3, February 1, 1965: Moved to aban- 
don idea of executive secretary until 1966. 
(Passed) Approval sought for secretary- 
treasurer to continue talks with OEO on 
Job Corps. (Approved) Approved tenta- 
tive convention program and Robert Lind- 
sey as DA circulation manager. 

No. 4: Asked for authority to have sec- 
retary-treasurer sign contract with Office 
of Economic Opportunity for Job Corps 
study; hire part-time worker at sum not 
to exceed that in proposed contract. (Ap- 
proved) Listed members of Advisory 
Board for approval and additions. 

Unnumbered Report: Voting on Letters 
3 and 4. 

Unnumbered and Undated: Report that 


NAD might need to have its tax-exempt 
status examined by a lawyer to insure 
continued adherence to IRS requirements. 
Request for authority to hire attorney. 
(Approved) 

No. 5, April 2, 1965: Explanation of 
methods on naming members to Advisory 
Board, also comments and request for 
alternate method. 

No. 6: Copies of agreement on conven- 
tion between NAD and CAD sent for ap- 
proval. (Approved) Request to sell equip- 
ment belonging to NAD to RMG. (Ap- 
proved) Approval sought for joint NAD- 
CAD tour. Notice sent that a dissolution 
clause needed in bylaws to conform with 
IRS rulings. 

No. 7, April 26, 1965: Permission to rent 
larger quarters at $214 monthly. (Ap- 
proved) Authorize purchase of additional 
furniture and equipment and authorize 
committee of secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Lewis, and Mr. Garretson to purchase 
same if approved. (Passed) 

No. 8, May 4, 1965: Report to Board on 
possible successors to Dr. Elstad of Gal- 
laudet when he returns, seeking possible 
nominees for this if NAD is asked. 

No. 9: Motion that CFD _ Director 
Schreiber get a flat $25 for expenses; mo- 
tion that NAD contribute $100 to the Ohio 
Association toward their voc. counselor 
fund. Motion that NAD enter negotiations 
with OMAT toward a retraining program 
for deaf adults. Request for names for 
committee. Advice that hearings will be 
held on NTID and that board members’ 
senators be contacted urging support for 
same. Request that travel expenses for 
President Sanderson on Job Corps come 
from NAD funds due to shortage in J. C. 
contract. Minutes of rump session of 
board held May 15 with Sanderson, Gar- 
retson, Schreiber, Smith and Pettingill 
present. 

No. 10, Undated June/July: Voting on 
No. 9 found all proposals accepted. Later 
discussed nominations for advisory board 
of NTID. Recommended NAD ask for 
at least three deaf reps. Asked for names 
of candidates. Also reported NAD pres- 
ent at signing of NTID bill at White House. 
Discussed need for additional office work- 
er and asked for authority to hire one 
at $325. Rough report on CFD evalua- 
tion contract, list of equipment purchases 
for office. 

No. 11, August 15, 1965: Request author- 
ity to purchase Royaltyper at $1,642.85. 
Ask ruling of 10-day limit on replies to 
board letters so that members failing to 
reply within 10 days be recorded in affirm- 
ative. 

No. 12, September 29, 1965: Tabulation 
of votes plus comments on No. 11. In 
view of comments motion was restated 
to keep limit of 10 days but record non- 
repliers as ‘‘abstaining.’’ Discussion on 
per diem and mileage allowances. Pro- 
posed NAD establish per diem allowance 
of actual expenses but not exceeding $16 
per day. Travel regulations to apply un- 
less otherwise specified. (Approved) 

No. 13, January 21, 1966: Report and 
rewrite of Board Letter No. 12. Request 
to raise Mrs. Parker’s salary to $355. (Ap- 
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proved) Request for permission to pay 
training costs of Circulation Manager 
Lindsey’s (keypunch) of $51. (Approved) 
Motion that board members not receiving 
room at convention be paid % airfare to 
San Francisco. (Referred for more dis- 
cussion) 

No. 14, March 9, 1966: Support motion 
that KFF be abolished. (Not approved) 
Authorize purchase of Readyprint Photo- 
copier. (Approved) Approved motion that 
a percentage of the total of transportation 
and lodging be substituted for previous 
motion of % the cost of transportation or 
lodging—whichever had the greater value. 

No. 15, March 31, 1966: Approved En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica proposal. Ap- 
proved withholding further discussion of 
compensation until the cenvention, it be- 
ing understood by present vote that what- 
ever percentage is fixed will include trans- 
portation and room instead of previous 
¥% of transportation only. 

No. 16, April 28, 1966: Contains results 
of voting on Encyclopaedia Britannica mo- 
tion and on tabling expense allowances 
for board members until the convention. 
Also enclosed NAD position paper on the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
and the National Advisory Committee on 
Education. Both of which were subse- 
quently published in the May issue of 
the DA. Asked for a vote on a board 
dinner meeting Sunday, July 10, and a 
board lunch meeting Saturday, July 16. 
Enclosed criteria on Job Corps. 

No. 17, June 6, 1966: Report on Georgia 
Association convention at Cave Spring. 
Included a notice that the planned board 
dinner meeting would be changed to just 
dinner with board to meet afterwards in 
the secretary’s suite. 


President’s Report 


The past two years have been a liberal 
education for me. I did not dream there 
could be so many complex problems in- 
volved in the administration of the NAD 

.. nor did I expect that it is possible 
to goof so many times while learning the 
ropes. 

I want to say, right now, that I feel 
very lucky to have had such a fine group 
of people working for the NAD. The 
officers and board members have been 
cooperative and helpful, and they deserve 
all the credit for the steady progress the 
NAD has made. 

Our state associations of the deaf, in 
cooperating, have showed their renewed 
interest and support. Expressions of in- 
terest and support have been coming 
from those states which, although they 
are not financially able to cooperate, 
nevertheless wish to help. With this solid 
state support we have begun to build a 
far-reaching program that will assist deaf 
people who are most in need—economic- 
ally and culturally disadvantaged deaf 
youth and educationally deprived deaf 
adults. The future beckons imperiously, 
and we are now ready to take those steps 
which follow logically from the past two 
years of consolidation and construction. 

Briefly I would like to review events 
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following the last convention in Washing- 
ton,;-D: °C; 

First, of course, there was the prompt 
and orderly move from Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, to Washington, D. C. Our Home 
Office files, furniture and equipment were 
moved, and we were “‘in operation’ in 
our new quarters in October 1964, long 
before the convention-set deadline of Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. I am very pleased to report 
that the former administration was won- 
derfully cooperative throughout the diffi- 
cult early days. Despite the inevitable 
difficulties met by new personnel in trying 
to learn the ropes, our magazine, THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, did not miss an issue. 
There were some uncomfortable moments, 
however. Our secretary-treasurer, Fred- 
erick Schreiber, was new to the job, and 
had to turn in a superhuman performance 
in keeping the office running and attend- 
ing to the innumerable details involved in 
opening a new Office. 

Our magazine, THE SILENT WORKER, 
had its name changed by vote of the 
Executive Board to THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. Much favorable comment followed 
this change. Those of you who were 
lucky enough to be subscribers should 
take good care of your magazines, and 
have them bound. In the years to come 
the first issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
will become increasingly hard to get, and 
will become a collector’s item. Already, 
indeed, our supply of certain issues is 
exhausted in the face of increasing de- 
mand. 

While on the subject of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN magazine, I would like to 
point out that we have tried consciously 
to upgrade the quality of offerings while 
maintaining a balance that will appeal 
to the widest possible readership. We try 
to consider the desires of not just the ma- 
jority of deaf people, but the minority as 
well; of professional people, educators, 
parents and the layman who knows noth- 
ing at all about deafness. I believe that 
today our magazine has become the best 
monthly magazine in the world in the 
field of deafness. Further, it is my feel- 
ing that if each person who presently sub- 
scribes to the DA persuades just one 
other person to enter a subscription, our 
readership will double and we will be 
able to continue our improvements. 


The Home Office 


The Home Office began to institute a 
modernization program soon after it was 
settled in Washington, D. C. New equip- 
ment and furniture was purchased. We 
are very grateful to the many individuals 
who, under Mr. Ben Friedwald’s able 
chairmanship, contributed to the projector 
fund. This fund enabled us to purchase 
motion picture projectors to be used in 
the film evaluation project and surplus 
money from the projector fund was used 
to add to our office furniture. 

Our expanding activities made it neces- 
sary to move into larger offices. Yet we 
have discovered that even the larger 
offices are still too small—there is not 
enough storage and shelf space for our 
growing library on deafness, nor for the 


list of publications, circulars and pamph- 
lets which we mail to inquirers through- 
out the world. Work space for our evalua- 
tion activities is too cramped. 

I hope, therefore, that you people will 
study seriously our physical facilities 
problem and propose a practical solution. 
It is the recommendation of the admin- 
istration that this convention authorize 
the Executive Board to purchase a build- 
ing of suitable size for a permanent home 
for the NAD office in the Washington 
metropolitan area, and that our invested 
funds be used for this purpose. 


Board Meetings 


There were no formal meetings of the 
Executive Board during the past two 
years, although there was a definitely felt 
need for at least one. There were, how- 
ever, several meetings of a few mem- 
bers of the board at workshops at no cost 
to the NAD. There were times at which 
a meeting of the full board could have 
solved problems which resulted from the 
occasional lack of communication. 

The Executive Board has been very 
cooperative and helpful to the officers. 
They have understood the problems and 
have contributed much valuable thinking. 
In the absence of clear directives from 
convention actions, they have ably set 
policies. 

Most of our work is carried on by 
means of board letters which are sent 
from the office of the president, and from 
the Home Office. There were 12 presi- 
dent’s board letters, and several from the 
Home Office. During the period while I 
was attending schoo! the Home Office 
handled the board letters for me. 

It is the recommendation of the admin- 
istration that sufficient funds be provided 
in the budget for at least one annual meet- 
ing of the board. We feel that this is 
essential for the proper conduct of our 
business. 


Committees 


A list of our NAD committees is avail- 
able for your inspection. These commit- 
tees have been actively trying to assist 
the Association in carrying out its obliga- 
tions to the membership. If it were not 
for committees, headed by dedicated 
chairmen, very little would get-done. Their 
accomplishments are detailed in the in- 
dividual committee reports, which I am 
sure that you will read with attention 
and appreciation for the amount of time 
that went into them. I am _ personally 
quite thankful that so many fine men and 
women have cheerfully volunteered their 
time and services in our cause. As each 
of the committees consolidates its work 
results will begin to show with increas- 
ing frequency. 

There is, of course, room for improve- 
ment; no association is ever perfect. We 
are therefore anxiously hoping that you 
people will be able to help your NAD by 
providing guidance and directives in the 
fields or areas where we are deficient. 


Projects 


The NAD has been actively cooperating 
with the Deafness Research Foundation 
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in an effort to get deaf and hard of hear- 
ing people to bequeath their temporal 
bones to the Temporal Bones Banks Pro- 
gram for Ear Research. I cannot stress 
too strongly the importance of this pro- 
gram. It is only through medical re- 
search that sufficient knowledge of the 
physical and medical aspects of deafness 
will become known to such an extent that 
some of the causes of deafness may be 
conquered. 


It pleases me very much to announce 
that we will have with us tonight Mrs. 
Hobart C. Ramsey, the president of the 
Deafness Research Foundation. She has 
come from New York especially to pre- 
sent to you some of the achievements of 
the DRF in its past several years of op- 
erations. Come hear her tonight. 


In our exhibits we have the new NAD 
Legion of Honor, made up of those deaf 
and hard of hearing people who have 
bequeathed their temporal bones to the 
TBB Program. There is also an inter- 
esting exhibit on the ear. I urge you 
to have a look. . . it’s an educational ex- 
perience. 


THE JOB CORPS. The NAD has per- 
suaded the Job Corps administration in 
Washington, D. C., to admit deaf youth 
to the Job Corps. Through this program 
we hope that essential services will be 
provided to disadvantaged deaf youths. 
This will include basic education designed 
for those who have been “‘failures’’; voca- 
tional training in both rural and urban 
settings; and counseling for adjustment 
to society. At this time we are recruit- 
ing deaf youths, and for a number of 
reasons the program is moving slowly. 
We have hopes however that we will soon 
have the first contingent ready for camp. 
If any of you happen to know a deaf 
youth who obviously needs such training, 
you are urged to send us his name and 
address immediately. 


CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF. 
The NAD is evaluating films under con- 
tract to the Captioned Films for the Deaf 
program. Deaf people themselves are 
doing the evaluating, and this is your 
guarantee that films selected for your 
entertainment will be those which have 
appeal for those who are deaf. We are 
deeply appreciative of this opportunity 
to be of service, and special thanks is 
extended to Dr. John A. Gough, Maleolm 
Norwood, Edward Carney and the sup- 
porting administration of Captioned Films 
for the Deaf. The administration recom- 
mends that this convention write an ap- 
propriate resolution to The Congress of 
the United Staes expressing the thanks 
of deaf people for its continuing support 
of the CFD Program; and yet another 
to Dr. John Gough for his enlightened 
leadership without which we feel that the 
program would not have achieved its 
present excellence. 


We have in the planning stage several 
projects which we have reason to believe 
may be undertaken in the next biennium. 
One of the handicapping aspects of our 
work has been the lack of full-time pro- 
fessional personnel in the Home Office. 
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There is a definite physical limit to the 
ability of the present staff to carry out 
the workload. This problem is financial 
in nature, and if this convention can as- 
sist in solving the problem, we can look 
forward to a rapidly expanding program. 


Among these projects: An application 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration for a grant to develop and design 
instructional material for deaf adults to 
assist in their rehabilitation; another ap- 
plication for a grant to design and de- 
velop a national program for the estab- 
lishment of classes in manual communi- 
cation for parents of the deaf, for rehabili- 
tation personnel, for welfare workers, em- 
ployers and many others who are inter- 
ested in this form of communication. We 
hope that our Cultural Committee soon 
will succeed in its efforts to establish a 
National Repertory Theatre for the Deaf. 
For much too long our deaf people have 
been deprived of the great benefits to 
be derived from the live theatre. Such 
a repertory theatre would bring the 
world’s great plays to deaf people in the 
language they universally comprehend: 
the language of signs. 


We hope soon to be able to present a 
proposal to the Civil Defense people. 
There is a specific need for some type 
of a warning system that will reach all 
deaf people with information about im- 
pending national emergencies—and even 
local disasters. 

Our committees, whose reports you will 
read, have more plans. 


Indeed, there are sO many areas of 
need that if personnel and money were 
available, we could expand our staff ten 
times and hardly make a dent in the 
backlog. 


Correspondence 


During the past two years your Officers 
have been handling a tremendous volume 
of correspondence. At one time I had a 
backlog of 56 letters on my desk at home; 
and the situation is even worse at the 
Home Office, where the secretary-treas- 
urer must spend four to five hours every 
night. We try to give personal attention 
to each letter, believing that you would 
wish it that way. 


Naturally, our stationery and postage 
bills are astronomical. I wish to point 
out here, in passing, that members of 
the board have been donating postage and 
deserve your thanks. 


As the NAD continues to grow in its 
activities and prestige, its workload keeps 
pace. We therefore look to further in- 
creases in the volume of correspondence. 


Officers’ Activities 

It has been my privilege and honor to 
represent the NAD at a number of meet- 
ings and workshops. I would like to say, 
at this point, that the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, through its able 
commissioner, Miss Mary Switzer, and 
its deaf consultant, Dr. Boyce Williams, 
has been finely perceptive of the needs 
of deaf people and has, through these 
workshops and meetings, attempted to 
bring to bear the best in professional 


thinking on the problems of deafness. 
The VRA has at every instance required 
that deaf people themselves be adequate- 
ly represented at meetings and work- 
shops. Long range planning is underway, 
and in the years to come we feel that ex- 
panded activities by the VRA ultimately 
will result in specific benefit to deaf peo- 
ple through advanced educational and 
vocational opportunities. Here I would 
like to insert a word of caution: All such 
programs are and should be designed to 
develop independence in the deaf person, 
not dependence. We cannot expect the 
government to do everything for us; many 
things we must do for ourselves, out of 
our own pride and self respect. Too much 
welfare demoralizes, degrades and de- 
means the spirit of the recipient. There- 
fore we must consider all of this aid to 
be a helpful hand for which we can be 
duly grateful; but we are not to rely up- 
on it to the extent that we’ll feel that 
“somebody will always take care of us.”’ 

Our thanks must always be good citi- 
zenship and all that the word means. 

Your other officers have answered calls 
frequently. We have sent NAD represen- 
tatives wherever the need has arisen and 
a formal request has been made. The 
NAD has paid the cost of the trips. Sev- 
eral also have attended workshops and 
other meetings. Their contributions were 
considerable. 

Officers have served ably on commit- 
tees, not only for the NAD but frequently 
for their state associations. 

I believe that you people are fortunate 
in having men so dedicated to the NAD. 
They have served honorably and well. 


Policies 

The NAD administration has taken a 
strong stand on the matter of represen- 
tation on high level government commit- 
tees. It is our feeling that, although the 
intentions of those responsible may be 
the best, their actions have not been 
consistent with the best interests of deaf 
people. 

We have stated our position on the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
and on the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

At this time we shall also present for 
your approval a general policy statement 
on education. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it plain 
that you people, in convention now as- 
sembled as members and representatives 
of deaf people of the United States, have 
the power and authority to approve or 
disapprove of the actions of your leader- 
ship, to make changes in procedures and 
policies, bylaws and elect board mem- 
bers responsive to your wishes. It is your 
convention. 

Thank you. 


% 


Session Two of the General Assembly 
convened at 1:30 p.m. with President 
Sanderson presiding. The President an- 
nounced that later in the afternoon a 
joint session would be held with the Work- 
shop to demonstrate various types of in- 
terpreting services for the deaf which 
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were still unavailable in many locations. 


While prepaprations were being made, 
Douglas Burke, Cultural Program chair- 
man, announced that the NAD had been 
invited to attend a meeting-demonstration 
at the Eugene O’Neill Foundation in Con- 
necticut next week, indicating a guiding 
force in this direction was Bernard Bragg. 


With this the meeting became a _ joint 
session with the RID. (Report on this to 
appear in RID Workshop papers.) 


With ten minutes remaining, Ways and 
Means Chairman Robert O. Lankenau an- 
nounced the NAD Rally would start at 
7:00 p.m. Tickets at $1.00. He also an- 
nounced on behalf of Lil Skinner that 
drawings for the Coats Fund would be 
held Saturday night. 


Bills Nos. 11, 3 and 4 were read and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. 


Announcement was made by Don Pettin- 
gill on the Order of the Georges. 


Meeting recessed at 5:00 p.m. 
Oo % * 


Minutes of the Tuesday, July 12, 
Council of Representatives Meeting 


The meeting convened at 9:20 a.m. with 
the Rev. Clark R. Bailey giving the in- 
vocation. President Sanderson opened the 
meeting by noting that committee reports 
are received and filed by the President 
according to Robert’s Rules of Order but 
if anyone wished to discuss some aspect 
of any report this could be done by filing 
an appropriate resolution on a bill for 
consideration in New Business. The same 
would apply to New Business itself. He 
asked if there were any questions on this 
procedure. There being none, he referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee Bills 
Nos. 4, 5 and 11. Nos. 3, 9 and 14 were 
referred to the Resolutions Committee. 
Bill 16 was referred to the Education 
Committee, No. 13 to Research and De- 
velopment; No. 15 to the NAD Board; 
No. 18 to the Law Committee. 


The Credentials Committee reported 
that being provided with proper informa- 
tion by the Home Office, there were only 
three questions; and that the Credentials 
Committee had recommended acceptance, 
subject to the approval of the Council of 
Representatives of the following: Curtis 
Rodgers of Alabama as interim Represen- 
tative pending the arrival of B. Joseph 
Onderdonk, Representative of Alabama, 
who was scheduled to arrive by bus to- 
day. Also Jack Downey of Idaho as al- 
ternate for Glenn Baumann with the pro- 
viso that proper credentials be obtained 
by Mr. Downey as the NAD administra- 
tion was not informed of this change. 
And in the case of Michigan Richard John- 
son would serve as Representative with 
Gerald Adler taking over when Mr. John- 
son was unavailable. The report of the 
Credentials Committee was accepted. 


The roll call found all Representatives 
and members of the NAD Executive 
Board present with the exception of Reps. 
Johnson of Michigan, Keough of Missis- 
sippi and Pimentel of Tennessee. Accord- 
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ing to the agenda, Mr. W. Penn Arnett 
of the California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change was scheduled to give a talk on 
auto insurance and the deaf, but was not 
present. President Sanderson then asked 
Mr. Malcolm Norwood to present a paper 
on Captioned Films for the Deaf. (Paper 


follows.) 
*k * & 


An Overview of the Captioned 
Films Pregram 


Since most everyone present is familiar 
with the Captioned Films program my 
purpose today is to bring you up to date. 
The original act passed in 1958 has been 
amended twice, each time to broaden the 
scope of program responsibility and to in- 
crease the authorized budget. Education- 
al applications of captioned films were a 
principal focus of the two amendments 
which resulted in a broadened law, P. L. 
89-258 passed in 1965, to cover all educa- 
tional media. 

The present staff consists of seven pro- 
fessionals and four full-time secretaries. 
Five of the professionals are educators 
of the deaf with extensive teaching and 
administrative experience, one is an ex- 
perienced audiovisual production special- 
ist and one a government career person 
in the general field of audiovisual work. 
In addition to the regular staff, the pro- 
gram makes use of many other persons 
under personal services contracts either 
on a part-time or full-time basis. These 
inelude both deaf and hearing persons with 
a wide variety of skills and talents. Three 
members of the staff are deaf as are a 
substantial number of script writers. The 
three major distribution centers are man- 
aged by deaf men. Thus the film pro- 
fram is opening up new avenues of work 
for the deaf, not only through training 
materials that are being provided, but also 
in the operation of the program itself. 

To make certain that educational ma- 
terials acquired are closely geared to the 
needs of the classroom, evaluation work- 
shops have been set up at Ball State Uni- 
versity. Here, specialists determine which 
filmed materials can be most effectively 
related to the curriculum of schools for 
the deaf. Participants represent a cross 
section of qualified teachers of the deaf 
from the various grade levels of residen- 
tial schools, day schools and day classes 
and include visiting curriculum consul- 
tants. Projects over a period of three 
years have covered curricula in the areas 
of literature, social studies, science and 
personal-social development. Each report 
includes specific recommendations for a 
wide variety of motion pictures, filmstrips 
and transparencies suited for use in the 
education of the deaf. Acquisition acti- 
vities in the area of education are based 
mainly upon the final recommendations 
of these teachers who have screened liter- 
ally hundreds of films and related visual 
aids from major and minor producers to 
reach a decision as to what they feel will 
be most effective as educational tools. 

Selection of recreational films is based 
upon a similar procedure. Under a con- 
tract with the National Association of the 
Deaf, films made available by major and 


minor 16mm _ nontheaterical distribution 
companies are screened by a cross section 
of deaf people composed of housewives, 
college professors, students, teachers, 
printers, clerk-typists, etc., who submit 
individual reports to the NAD Home Of- 
fice. These individual reports are con- 
solidated into one major report for each 
title and are turned over to the Captioned 
Films program to use as guidelines for 
film selections. As a result, better re- 
ereational films for school and adult au- 
diences have been made available. 

Other major activities cover the devel- 
opment of specialized study guides for 
educational films to help teachers derive 
maximum benefits from the utilization of 
captioned classroom films; the synchron- 
ization of sound tracks with the captions; 
the use of books and/or filmstrips directly 
related to films to provide a. multimedia 
approach to learning, the acquisition of 
free or sponsored films produced by Fed- 
eral agencies or commercial concerns 
which provide vocational information and/ 
or general information as well as instruc- 
tion in such subject areas as driver edu- 
cation and medical self-help. A new spe- 
cial project is a 10-week program of Sum- 
mer Weekly Readers accompanied by 
filmstrip complete with viewers mailed to 
the homes of 11,000 deaf first and second 
graders. The purpose of this activity is 
to provide these youngsters with an op- 
portunity to continue their educational 
progress during nonschool months when 
the lack of communication frequently re- 
sults in the loss of much of the education- 
al groundwork gained during the school 
year. 

During the fiscal year 1966 acquisition 
activities resulted in the procurement of 
48 recreational titles, 51 free or sponsored 
subjects and 79 educational titles. A 
breakdown of the motion picture prints 
added to the Captioned Films library is 
576 prints of recreational films, 1,020 
prints of sponsored films and 5,135 prints 
of educational films. In addition, 25,609 
weekly filmstrips have been loaned to 
more than 400 schools and classes. 

Through the General Services Admin- 
istration the Captioned Films program is 
now acquiring overhead projectors, film- 
strip projectors and wall screens to be 
placed on open-end loan to more than 400 
school and classes for the deaf. As more 
and more materials become available, 
this equipment is necessary to permit 
maximum utilization by teachers and pu- 
pils. 

Among the research and development 
projects underway is a project at Oregon 
College of Education to develop film loops 
and guides to assist high school age deaf 
students to make application for employ- 
ment and to learn how to conduct them- 
selves on the job. There has been some 
suspicion that deaf children have unusual 
visual perception problems which has re- 
sulted in a preliminary study now being 
undertaken at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity to attempt to isolate the problems and 
suggest possible remedial materials and 
procedures for alleviating any difficulties 
which may exist. In the areas of lan- 
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guage, speech and lipreading a cross 
media package of materials developed at 
the Illinois School for the Deaf is being 
field tested while the John Tracy Clinic is 
developing kinescopes and tapes to be 
used to train teachers to evaluate the 
speech of deaf children with suggested 
techniques for improving the speech of 
these children. In addition a project under 
contract with the NEA is continuing to 
develop programmed instruction films and 
other media to teach beginning language 
to young deaf children. 

Other projects include the setting up of 
three training centers at the Universities 
of Nebraska, Tennessee and Massachu- 
setts where media workshops are now un- 
der way to train some 90 teachers of the 
deaf in the use of instructional media. 
These centers will also develop a variety 
of regional services which will include in- 
service training for teachers in the use 
of new media. 

Some production activities are briefly 
weekly production of a filmstrip to accom- 
pany the lead article in each issue of My 
Weekly Reader, a number of filmstrips in 
the area of reading developed for use with 
deaf children, a series of 30 8mm cart- 
ridge films to be used to teach finger- 
spelling, a series of 75 8mm cartridge 
films for use in lipreading practice and 10 
training films demonstrating teaching new 
math to the deaf. 

Relationships with film companies over 
the past six years have resulted in a bet- 
ter understanding of the needs of deaf 
people in the field of filmed entertainment. 
More up to date films are forthcoming, 
but the program will continue to respect 
the wishes of many of our film users 
throughout the country who have asked 
that we caption some of the better known 
films. Speaking of letters reminds me 
that many requests have been received 
for more films in color. Since the same 
picture in color costs roughly twice what 
it would in black and white, past budget 
limitations necessitated the selection of 
very few color pictures. In short, it was 
a choice between a few captioned features 
of many. Because of heavy demand and 
the lack of a sizeable film library, it was 
decided to caption as many films as pos- 
sible. Demand for. films is still quite 
heavy, but an increased budget will now 
permit the captioning of more subjects in 
color particularly when it is apparent that 
color is essential to the story. 

The support you have given to the Cap- 
tioned Films program and your continuing 
interest is very much appreciated. Keep 
in mind that Captioned Films for the Deaf 
is your program, supported by your tax 
money and that we are always interested 
in your opinions and your suggestions. 
For this reason, should you ever feel you 
have something to say, or something to 
contribute, be it big or small, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

It has been a pleasure to speak to you 
today. If you have any questions regard- 
ing the Captioned Films program, I will 
be most happy to try to answer them 
while we are here in San Franscico. 
Thank you. 
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Following Mr. Norwood’s remarks, Pres- 
ident Sanderson again called attention 
to the exhibits in the Gold Room and 
invited Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president 
of Gallaudet College, to report on the 
progress of that institution. Dr. Elstad, 
in noting that he was a former resident 
of Wisconsin, commandeered the services 
of Kenneth Huff, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf and presi- 
dent of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf, as his interpreter. (Paper fol- 
lows.) Dr. Elstad was given a standing 
ovation before and after his talk. 


Address of Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 
President Gallaudet College 


Mr. Sanderson, “Members of the NAD 
and Guests: 


I appreciate the opportunity to have a 
place on your program this morning. 
Gallaudet College has been a part of the 
history of the deaf in this nation since 
1857 when the Kendall School was started. 
From the Kendall School the college came 
into being in 1864. I like to think that 
Gallaudet has helped to give the deaf 
the high status they hold in this nation. I 
have traveled to many countries since 
1950 and have seen the deaf at school, 
at home and at work in these countries. 
Much has been done in all these places, 
but in my opinion the progress you have 
made down through the years surpasses 
all. 

My purpose here this morning is to 
give you a short outline of Gallaudet Col- 
lege as it is today and how it fits into 
the educational pattern facing the na- 
tion today. 

Gallaudet College has grown rapidly 
since 1950. I remember when I became 
president in 1945 we had 156 students and 
a staff of 30. This past year the enroll- 
ment reached 800, and the staff numbered 
close to 150. Some questioned this growth, 
and we can understand why. I think the 
reasons for this growth have been sound. 
For many years students at Gallaudet 
College came mostly from the residential 
schools. The population remained con- 
stant, even as the population in these 
schools remained constant. Then the pop- 
ulation explosion took place. Attendance 
at schools at all levels grew by leaps and 
bounds. An _ education was becoming 
more and more necessary for successful 
living. 

In 1957, we gained accreditation, which 
immediately gave the college the pres- 
tige it needed to attract more and more 
students. 

Gallaudet College had not, up to this 
time, appealed to the day school grad- 
uates, to the private school graduates 
or to the parochial school graduates. Af- 
ter accreditation this gradually changed. 
Gallaudet College had been a ‘“‘bad”’ 
name to many parents because oral edu- 
cators felt this way about it and even 
refused to tell parents about the college. 

I will never forget an interview I had 
with a parent in my office some three 
years ago. This parent came from a 


midwest city. She had a girl in our 
Preparatory Class. She told me _ that 
she and her husband had been thorough- 
ly brainwashed concerning Gallaudet Col- 
lege. In fact, they had grown to feel 
so strongly about it that they wrote into 
their will the provision that if anything 
happened to them their daughter should 
never go to Gallaudet College. Now this 
mother was worried because her daugh- 
ter was having difficulties and might not 
be able to remain in college. This was 
the feeling before 1957. 

We have been getting more and more 
applications from these various sources. 
Now Gallaudet College is a college for 
all the deaf. This is as it should be. 

This situation sometimes brings up the 
thought that these students are not really 
deaf, just hard of hearing. Remember, 
we have a hearing and speech center. 
This center makes all the decisions on 
degrees of hearing loss. I can assure 
you the degree of hearing loss among 
our students today is no different from 
what it was in the so-called ‘‘good old 
days.’ I can speak with some authority 
on this, because I spent three years at 
Gallaudet College in 1923-24-25. I taught 
classes during one of those years. We 
had the same problem then as today. 
There are some of you out in the audi- 
ence today who can vouch for the fact 
that there were a few hard of hearing 
students at Gallaudet College in those 
days, too. 

I returned to the campus in 1945, af- 
ter being away 20 years, and I found 
the same situation. And we have it 
today. Some students are _ borderline 
cases. Most of them have been in a 
school for the deaf since they were five 
or six years old, most of them in resi- 
dential schools. Their whole life has 
been spent with deaf children. It is 
rather difficult for them to change from 
that situation to a hearing college situa- 
tion. We are thankful that there are just 
a few of these each year. 

Gallaudet College comes up for accredi- 
tation again this next year, 1967. This 
is the customary 10-year reevaluation. 
We are working on this now and really 
look forward to it because we feel the 
college is doing good work. 

You will remember that the criticisms 
leveled at the college several years ago 
brought forth a survey by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This, also, included a survey of the 
schools for the deaf. This was a $100,000 
survey. I think time will prove that 
this was a good investment. It focused 
the attention of the educators in the 
nation on the education of the deaf, and 
as a result we suddenly have a _ burst 
of interest in the deaf and their problems. 
Everyone wants to get in the act. 

We may feel that there is too much 
being done too quickly, but we should 
be pleased that something is being done. 
We must cooperate as best we can to 
get the best done that can be accom- 
plished. 

This survey approved Gallaudet College 
as a liberal arts college. It felt that our 
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board of directors was too small to be 
efficient. It felt that we did not do 
enough to orient our instructors. We are 
planning to enlarge the board of direc- 
tors. This will require congressional ap- 
proval. We are increasing the extent of 
our orientation program for new staff 
members. 

The survey also suggested that ‘‘dem- 
onstration programs’’ should be _ started 
at several universities to determine 
whether deaf students can get a liberal 
arts education with hearing students if 
special conditions are observed. I be- 
lieve this is a good idea. I do think 
that some students can get a college 
education this way and that they should 
have a chance to try. I doubt, however, 
that very many will enjoy being a small 
part of a large university. 

Deaf students are no different than 
hearing students. They are not yearning 
for a college education. They will go if 
the program in and out of the classroom 
is exciting and interesting. Book learning 
is not their chief desire. I was that way 
myself. I think others are, too. I under- 
stand the Office of Education is setting 
up these demonstrations now in different 
geographic locations. I hope these are 
given a good chance to succeed so that 
we can know once and for all. 

In the meantime I do not feel that 
the program at Gallaudet College should 
be held back, physically or educationally, 
until this experiment proves to be suc- 
cessful. Even as there will ‘‘always be 
an England,’ I am sure there will ‘‘al- 
ways be a Gallaudet College.’’ Our en- 
rollment grows each year. We must have 
additional room to house this increase. 
This year 550 have already taken en- 
trance examinations. Of this group we 
will accept close to 300 so the new en- 
rollment will be close to 900. This is a 
natural growth. We are not out recruit- 
ing for new students, never have and 
never should. 

The survey suggested a technical school 
be established. The National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf is the answer to 
this suggestion. 

Gallaudet College has supported this 
new Institute. Our only questions are: 
How is the enrollment to be determined? 
Who are to attend? Will this turn out 
to be another liberal arts college? My 
own impression is that the best interests 
of deaf students will be served if this 
new Institute and Gallaudet College work 
closely together so that placement in 
one or the other will be reasonable. 

Another worry is the cost. So far the 
decision seems to be that the entire cost 
will be borne by the government. If a 
Preparatory Class is a part of the NTID, 
there will immediately be a conflict with 
Gallaudet because we do charge fees. 
However, no student has been denied en- 
trance to Gallaudet College because of 
lack of funds. If the Preparatory courses 
are essentially the same, it is only nat- 
ural that parents will send their child 
to the one that is free. This Institute 
will be at a university, which is, of course, 
accepted as a superior place of learn- 
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ing. State vocational rehabilitation offices 
would naturally advise attendance at the 
school that involved the least expendi- 
tures of funds. 

Our college does not anticipate any 
other conflict. It is hoped that both 
will fill the needs of the new generation 
of deaf students. We do feel that as long 
as the Federal government is to heavily 
finance both the College and the NTID 
that admission problems should be jointly 
considered. 

The latest result of the $100,000 survey 
is the National Advisory Board on the 
Education of the Deaf. The NAD has 
expressed its views on the composition 
of the membership of this board. It 
does seem that a better representation 
could have been achieved. However, it 
is now done and we should suggest ways 
and means to secure improvements in the 
future. There is some embarrassment 
among the members who were chosen. 
They should not feel this way. They 
are going to do the best they can. I hope 
this NAD convention can come up with 
suggestions that will be helpful to this 
new committee for the present and the 
future. It is often possible to appoint con- 
sultants to committees. The NAD could 
pass a resolution to suggest such addi- 
tions. I am sure the, Secretary would 
be happy to receive such suggestions if 
they were made. Secretary Gardner 
spoke to the Conference of Executives at 
their meeting in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
He is very much interested. 

The Federal interest in the deaf is en- 
couraging. It starts with President John- 
son. His attendance at our 102nd com- 
mencement exercises, although unex- 
pected, was greatly appreciated. This 
was his third visit to the campus. His 
interest in Captioned Films, teacher train- 
ing, the International Games, the NTID 
and the new Advisory Board speaks well 
for the future. We should all let him 
know that this interest is appreciated. 

There are other names we should re- 
member with appreciation: Senator Hill, 
a very good friend of the deaf; Congress- 
man Fogarty, equally helpful; Congress- 
man Carey, on our board and actively 
working for the deaf; Congressman Nel- 
son, on our board. 

Now, a few minutes for the College. 

The College grows. There were 800 en- 
rolled this year. There were 150 in the 
Kendall School. Over 40 children attended 
preschool classes in the hearing and 
speech center. The graduate courses are 
now two-year courses. Twenty-seven 
were in attendance. Nearly 400 are at- 
tending seminars and other courses this 
summer. The campus is a busy place. 

The public relations office has been 
successful in getting the story of Gallau- 
det College before the nation through 
newspapers. You have seen many of 
these, I am sure. Letters come in great 
numbers after these stories are read. 

Our staff is greatly in demand for pro- 
grams. Dr. Doctor has almost circled 
the globe and will speak in Russia in 
August. 

I have been asked to speak in South 


Africa in September. I will stop in Ghana 
and Nigeria on the way and also stop 
in Egypt and Israel on the way back. 
These are return visits. We have had 
three students from South Africa this 
year. 

We have hopes of making it possible 
for more students from other lands _ at- 
tending Gallaudet College. After the IGD 
we have had many more requests for 
admission. All will need added work in 
English. It is possible to get funds for 
this purpose. We plan to work on this 
for the future. The United States has 
so much to offer. We should do all we 
can to assist other nations. 

There were between 30 and 40 students 
from 14 other lands in college this past 
year. These are good students. Our for- 
eign students prove a point when we say 
that a deaf person, given the opportunity, 
ean do most anything he wants to do. 

One of our students is a German stu- 
dent. He is the first. I am sure others 
will come. He is a leader. He was in 
the Greek play that will be put on in Con- 
necticut this July at the Eugene O’Neill 
Memorial Foundation Theatre. The lead- 
ers of this came to Washington to see 
the play recently. They liked it. They 
invited the group to present it in Con- 
necticut. 

This can very well be the beginning 
of deaf players in the United States. The 
talent is available. 

I have been impressed with the work 
of the alumni of the College. The Cen- 
tennial Commission has raised over $300,- 
000 in cash to be used for the welfare 
of deaf adults. This is a wonderful re- 
sponse. 

During the year the Department of In- 
terior has designated Chapel Hall (The 
Tower Clock Building) as a National Land- 
mark in Washington. When visitors and 
former students see this room they will 
be able to get a picture of what Gallau- 
det was and how it has advanced. 

I have one dream that I hope will come 
true while I am president of the College. 
This dream is a religious center built on 
our campus. I do not need to tell you 
the difficulties connected with religious 
activity on a college campus. Ours is a 
national college. As we all know, the 
U. S. Government does not build religious 
centers. We will have to raise funds with 
which to build this facility. You will 
hear more from me about this later. 

I want finally, to congratulate the NAD 
on its Home Office in Washington. A 
home is a wonderful place but there is 
no real home unless there is a family. 
You are the NAD family. Keep the home 
fires burning. Support your NAD. Help 
build it. Make THE DEAF AMERICAN 
the Reader’s Digest of the deaf. 


* * 


Following this, President Sanderson in- 
troduced Mr. Frank B. Sullivan, Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf. Mr. Sullivan 
commented that he had expected to be 
able to take a rest and found himself on- 
stage instead, but wished to thank the 
NAD for the opportunity to bring person- 
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ally greetings from the NFSD and to be 
at such a nice program. He remarked 
that the NAD and the NFSD are old 
friends, the two largest organizations of 
the deaf in the country and perhaps in 
the world. He noted also that all mem- 
bers of the NAD Executive Board are also 
members of the NFSD and that relations 
between the NAD and the NFSD have al- 
ways been most cooperative. And he 
noted that many of the Representatives 
and members of the NAD were also ac- 
tive in the NFSD in their local divisions. 


Mr. Sullivan said that the NAD and the 
NFSD both had at least one problem in 
common—that of getting new members. 
It has been increasingly difficult to in- 
terest young people in the NFSD insur- 
ance program. Not that the NFSD was 
not solvent, but rather that its success 
with the deaf had inspired competition 
in the field of insurance and that in many 
areas this competition was being felt. 
The NFSD had noted this and had noted 
also the need to get its members while 
they were young. Accordingly they had, 
in 1963, changed their laws to permit 
issuance of insurance to young deaf chil- 
dren as well as adults and sat back wait- 
ing for a flood of applications. They are 
still waiting. 


Mr. Sullivan stated that they encoun- 
tered unexpected difficulties in this area, 
i.e., how to contact parents of deaf chil- 
dren, etc., but the NFSD received excel- 
lent cooperation from the schools for the 
deaf and while they still did not have a 
flood of applications, these were begin- 
ning to trickle in. He also indicated that 
the NFSD was considering the use of 
agents because the present ‘“‘Get One’”’ 
system did not provide for knowledgeable 
members in the insurance field and more 
and more prospective clients want to 
know just what kind of insurance they 
were buying. In this area, it might be 
necessary to establish a short training 
session for these agents—perhaps one 
or two weeks—to familiarize them with 
the different forms of insurance. 


The Grand Secretary-Treasurer touched 
briefly on the NFSD’s efforts to attract 
our young people by its school awards 
and had special mention of the Gallaudet 
College division as a potential source of 
leadership in the NFSD since the mem- 
bers come from all over the country and 
hopefully, when they leave college, could 
play an active role in their respective 
home divisions. 


Mr. Sullivan noted that one of the 
Representatives from the District of Co- 
lumbia was a founder of the college di- 
vision. He thanked the members for the 
privilege of addressing them. 


President Sanderson apologized for sur- 
prising him with our agenda. It was then 
announced that there would be a caucus 
of the Order of Georges with their mem- 
bership chairman to elect a Represen- 
tative at recess. A 10-minute recess was 
then ordered during which time Ronald 
Sutcliffe of Maryland was chosen to rep- 
resent the Georges. 


Robert Miller of the local convention 
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committee announced that no cameras 
would be permitted that night at Bim- 
bo’s. Bill No. 7 was referred to Ways and 
Means Committee; No. 29 to the Law 
Committee and No. 16 to the Education 
Committee. President Sanderson then in- 
troduced Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Con- 
sultant on the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


Dr. Williams in addressing the conven- 
tion stated that the last time he had been 
present at an NAD convention was 30 
pounds ago. And he was feeling it watch- 
ing one of his smart ex-pupils debate at 
this meeting. He stated that any time you 
open doors to government workers with- 
out warning, limiting him to a few words 
was impossible. According to one story, 
when it was asked how long it took to 
prepare a five minute speech for the 
President the answer was two weeks. A 
ten to fifteen minute speech took one 
week, but if an hour’s talk was wanted, 
he was ready now. 


Dr. Williams stated that the new amend- 
ments to the VRA laws mean that never 
again will a client of that agency be 
classified as impossible to help. Under 
the amended laws, the VRA has authority 
to help everyone who needs it. One major 
item in the law provides for 6-18 months 
evaluation of clients and while facilities 
and personnel are not ready now, and 
won’t be for some time, progress is being 
made. In the meantime, there is a clear 
need for help to make the needs of the 
deaf known to the VRA and the state VR 
agencies. Traditionally the deaf client 
has often been put anywhere VR can 
find a job for him, but in the future VR 
will aim more and more at jobs that are 
suited to the individual client and on par 
with his capabilities. Interpreting serv- 
ices for deaf clients have been limited, 
but the states are now authorized to pro- 
vide such services if needed, and he 
pointed out that it is up to the states 
to do so, and that the Representatives 
should make their needs known both to 
the VRA in Washington, but especially 
their state departments. Funds are avail- 
able up to $100,000 for two years of state- 
wide planning for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The state associations: should make 
it a point to contract their state directors 
and show that they want to be a part 
of this planning. The best method is to 
get in on the ground floor, and this can 
only be done through the states, not the 
Federal government. Dr. Williams stated 
that in 1945 the VR program had about $5 
million. Today it runs to several hun- 
dred million and the prospects for the 
deaf in this area are good, but there is 
a great need for staffing and intelligent 
young deaf people would do well to get 
on the ball in this area. 

Following Dr. Williams’ remarks, Presi- 
dent Sanderson introduced Mr. Alexander 
Fleischman, president of the National 
Congress of the Jewish Deaf. Bill No. 
29 was referred to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee; Bill No. 22 was held by the 
President. Bill No. 20 was referred to 


the President; Bill No. 23 to the Law 
Committee. It was announced that THE 
DEAF AMERICAN subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee would meet 
on adjournment in Room 264. 


The President announced the passing 
of Mrs. Ethel T. Hall, widow of the late 
President Percival Hall of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, and also asked for remembrance 
of G. Dewey Coats, Second Vice President 
of the NAD, who passed away this year. 
A moment of silence was observed. 

* * * 


The afternoon session of the Council 
of Representatives came to order at 1:30 
p.m. The President announced that the 
floor was open for debate, and that on 
Thursday an overhead projector would be 
available to use with our reports. Bill 
No. 24 was referred to the Education Com- 
mittee. 

Representative Fred L. Sparks of 
Georgia took the floor to note that there 
were no bills on peddling and applauded 
that. He stated he believes that the NAD 
should publicize its successes, not its fail- 
ures. Bill No. 26 was referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee. Bill No. 25 to the 
Law Committee. Debate was requested 
on Bill No. 25 which was to permit chair- 
men of standing commiitees to have voice 
but no vote in the Council of Represen- 
tatives on matters pertaining to their 
committees. Representative Willis Sweezo, 
Minn., so moved (Strail, N. Y.), Board 
Member Garretson moved (J. B. Davis, 
Ill.) to amend that to read ‘‘for the dura- 
tion of the discussion in which their com- 
mittee is involved.’’ Berke, N. Y. (Cherry, 
Va.) moved to close debate. Carried. 
The motion as amended was carried. 
Norwood, Maryland, asked if this meant 
this would apply to future conventions. 
President Sanderson ruled that it did not, 
and to insure committee chairmen’s hav- 
ing a voice in the Council of Represen- 
tatives it must be raised at each succeed- 
ing convention. 


A letter from Robert Werdig, the NAD’s 
attorney, containing proposed changes to 
the NAD’s bylaws and articles of in- 
corporation that would be needed to con- 
form to Internal Revenue Service statutes 
was referred to the Law Committee. The 
blank portion in this letter referred to 
whom NAD funds would be left in the 
event of dissolution of the NAD. Board 
Member Lankenau (Sparks, Ga.) moved 
that funds be left to Gallaudet College 
and/or homes for the aged deaf through- 
out the United States share and share 
alike. Board Member Allen (Strail, N. Y.) 
moved that the Council of Representatives 
become a committee of the whole to dis- 
cuss this question. Carried. Mr. Johnson, 
Mich., was named to chair the commit- 
tee of the whole and the Council was re- 
cessed to permit the committee to meet. 


The report of the committee of the 
whole favored distribution of NAD funds 
on dissolution to the state associations in 
proportion to the most recent annual 
quota. Representative Lependorf, Calif., 
(Petkovich, Ohio) moved to accept the 
report of the committee of the whole. 
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Representative Pimentel, Tenn., (Garret- 
son, Md.) moved to close debate. Carried. 
The motion also carried. 


President Sanderson then asked Mr. 
Jerry Northern of the University of Colo- 
rado who was representing the Deafness 
Research Foundation to take the floor. 
Mr. Northern thanked the NAD for giv- 
ing him the opportunity to address the 
convention. He mentioned that his grand- 
father, the late T. Y. Northern, was a 
former officer in the NAD. Then he 
spoke on the need for donors for the 
Temporal Bone Bank, stating that the 
deaf of Colorado have given wonderful 
support to this program and that he 
felt the Representatives would also want 
to do so if they could take the time to 
see what the DRF was doing. Mr. 
Northern said he would be in the Gold 
Room and would be pleased to answer 
any questions. He also mentioned that 
he was sorry that the movie ‘‘Silent 
World, Muffled World’? had not arrived, 
but he would try to have it shown when 
it did. And he also mentioned that he 
had participated, in the language of signs, 
on a TV program seeking donors for the 
bone bank. Asked if this was available 
to TV stations, he answered yes, and 
indicated that more prints would be made. 
Also that there would be people who could 
sign going to state conventions and oth- 
er conventions of the deaf seeking donors 
for the program. Persons signing up as 
donors would be listed in the NAD’s 
Legion of Honor. Already the entire NAD 
Executive Board and their wives have 
pledged their temporal bones and he hoped 
that many more would do so before the 
convention ended. Under announcements, 
Mr. Ramger stated that a chart was on 
the wall outside the meeting room for 
reservations at Bimbo’s. The _ Distin- 
guished Service Award Committee chair- 
man, Victor Galloway, announced there 
would be a meeting of the DSA commit- 
tee in Room 356 at 6:00 p.m. It was 
asked that the members read the Order 
of Georges roll and the Legion of Honor 
which were also in the hall. In another 
announcement, President Sanderson noted 
that for the first time in the history of 
the NAD there was a hearing man as 
representative of a state association— 
Representative Fred L. Sparks of Georgia. 
Law Committee Chairman Allen  an- 
nounced there would be a meeting of the 
Law Committee in Room 840 on adjourn- 
ment of the Council. The Council ad- 
journed at 5:30 p.m. 


% % * 


Minutes of NAD General Assembly, 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


The fifth session of the convention 
(General Assembly) was called to order 
by President Sanderson on Thursday, July 
14, at 9:00 am. The Rev. Masanori 
Edisuzaki of the United Baptist Church 
gave the invocation. Mr. Harold Ram- 
ger, president of the California Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, speaking on behalf of 
the CAD, noted that the local committee 
worked hard and long on this conven- 
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tion, but made one mistake. It is tra- 
ditional to present a gavel to the Presi- 
dent of the NAD at the first business ses- 
sion to open the convenvtion and for him 
to retain as a memento of the occasion. 
While they were somewhat tardy, he took 
great pleasure in presenting the custom- 
ary gavel to President Sanderson on be- 
half of the Local Committee. 


The Credentials Committee Chairman, 
Malcolm Norwood, reported that creden- 
tials of Representative Jack Downey, 
Idaho, were verified. 


President Sanderson then stated he 
expected to call on Miss Aileen Pinker- 
ton of Laurin Hyde and Associates, who 
has worked on the proposed Council of 
Organizations of and for the Deaf. Miss 
Pinkerton would explain the purpose and 
plans of The Council and members would 
be able to ask questions on this matter. 


Communications: The Secretary read 
a long telegram from Chattanooga local of 
the International Typographical Union 
protesting the NAD’s involvement in the 
promotion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
due to the Britannica being printed in a 
non-union shop. Mr. Davis (Lependorf) 
moved that the telegram be made a mo- 
tion—to the effect that promotion of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica be dropped and 
that the Chattanooga local and ITU head- 
quarters be notified of our action. Con- 
siderable discussion followed on this re- 
garding responsibilities of the NAD and 
the ITU in this matter. It was pointed 
out that the NAD could be held financially 
responsible for this if the arrangement 
was terminated. Mr. Sutcliffe (Carlson) 
moved to close debate. Mr. Olson, D. C., 
opposed, arguing that the NAD had no 
knowledge of these conditions and was 
not advised of the non-union status pre- 
viously by the ITU. Mr. Welsh, Colo., 
noted that the ITU had just increased 
number of traineeships for the deaf in 
their school in Colorado Springs and it 
might hurt if we did not cancel the con- 
tract. Mr. Strail (Olson) moved to close 
debate. Mr. Allen (Burke) moved the 
matter be referred to committee. Mr. 
Garretson (Pimentel) moved for a vote. 
Mr. Olson (Hinks, D. C.) opposed, moved 
to table the question. Mr. Pimentel raised 
a point of order that an overriding motion 
cannot be tabled. On advice of the parlia- 
mentarian, the President ruled motion 
to table was in order. Motion to table 
failed. Motion to refer to committee 
passed. The President appointed Messrs. 
Davis, Burke (chairman) and Peikoff to 
this committee, with instructions to pre- 
sent recommendations at the afternoon 
session. 


An announcement was made by 
“George” Don Pettingill on the Georges’ 
dinner Saturday evening in the Ralston 
Room. Tickets were $7.50 each and the 
dinner would honor George Dewey Coats, 
founder of the Order of Georges. The 
minutes of Monday’s General Assembly 
were read. Mr. Norwood (Gannon, Nebr.) 
moved to accept them. Passed. 


At this point the President announced a 


one-minute recess and asked the Sergeant- 
at-Arms James O. Chance to see that 
order was kept in the meeting. The Presi- 
dent stated that members who wanted to, 
could appear before the special commit- 
tee on the Encyclopedia Britannica which 
would meet after the close of the morn- 
ing session. Now he had a surprise award. 
He then called Malcolm Norwood to the 
floor and stated that out of our great 
regard for Mr. Norwood’s work with the 
Maryland Association of the Deaf and 
other efforts, the NAD was giving him a 
special award and he would be required 
to wear it for the duration of the conven- 
tion. The award, a registration badge 
made out to “IGOR BVOR” (Eager 
Beaver), was duly attached and the now 
christened “IGOR” proceeded to live up 
to his name by thanking the members 
for the honor and then putting in a pitch 
for the questionnaires prepared by the 
NAD Home Office. According to “IGOR”’ 
Captioned Films for the Deaf has re- 
ceived many queries about equipment for 
showing. films and the questionnaires 
would provide CFD with a wealth of in- 
formation if they were filled out and 
others were encouraged to do the same. 
President Sanderson then reminded the 
members of our exhibits in the Gold 
Room, pointing out that unless conven- 
tioneers took time to see these it would 
be difficult to secure exhibits in the fu- 
ture. He then asked Second Vice Presi- 
dent Gordon Allen to give the Law Com- 
mittee’s report. Mr. Allen said he would 
give two reports, the first would deal with 
bills so far referred to the Law Commit- 
tee and the second would deal with pro- 
posed amendments to the bylaws. On dis- 
cussion on the question period, Mr. Pi- 
mentel asked if power to change articles 
of incorporation included the bylaws. An- 
swer: Articles of Incorporation refer to 
a simple paper filed in Washington, D. C., 
and that any changes would be only to 
meet the requirements of the Internal 
Revenue Service; this does not refer to 
the NAD bylaws which can be changed 
only by the convention. Mr. Pimentel 
asked if copies of the Articles of Incor- 
poration were available at the convention. 
Answer: No. Mr. Adler suggested adding 
““‘provisionally”’ to the proposed amend- 
ment. Mr. Allen replied that all acts 
of the Executive Board were subject to 
approval of the convention. Mr. Pimentel 
asked for definition of ‘“‘resident mem- 
bers.”’ Mr. Allen replied that ‘resident 
members’”’ was to clarify ‘‘regular dues 
paying members’”’ as those who live in 
the state involved. Mr. Lependorf asked 
what would be the status of residents of 
Nevada who have no state association of 
their own. President Sanderson asked 
Mr. Lependorf if these were non-resident 
members or full members. Mr. Allen 
said it was up to the state to decide if 
it would pay the quota for these. Mr. 
Lependorf asked if the state does not pay 
the quota for them could they still at- 
tend NAD conventions. Mr. Allen: No. 
He also stated that as of today, no new 
bills could be submitted to the Law Com- 
mittee, but amendments could be ac- 
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cepted. Mr. Pimentel asked what was 
the difference between the proposed 
Article VII, Sec. C and the old one? Mr. 
Allen replied, ‘‘Only the change from 
‘regular dues paying’ to ‘resident’ mem- 
bers.”’ President Sanderson stated that 
for the convention to accept the Law 
Committee report did not mean that the 
changes were accepted since the changes 
could not be acted upon until Friday. 
Mr. Sweezo moved to accept the Law 
Committee’s report. Passed. 


* 


Law Committee Report 
For the Biennium 1964-66 


The Law Committee originally consisted 
of myself, G. Dewey Coats and Mervin 
D. Garretson. On November 1, 1964, it 
was expanded to include Max Friedman, 
Harry Baynes and Harvey Corson, the 
latter to be a member as a representa- 
tive of the Gallaudet College student body 
and to serve only as long as he was a 
member of that body. Mr. Corson gradu- 
ated in the spring of 1965 and was re- 
placed by Lyle Hinks. Mr. Coats died in 
September 1965 and his place remains 
unfilled. 

September 1, 1964: Your president re- 
quested a ruling as to whether it was or 
was not legally possible for the Execu- 
tive Board to borrow money by pledging 
stocks held in our invested funds on ac- 
count of the expenses of moving the office 
to Washington. 

Ruling: Funds could be borrowed to 
meet unbudgeted expenses that were the 
result of a convention mandate but only 
to the extent of the income of our in- 
vested funds up to the time of the next 
convention so that the loan would be paid 
off before a new board member was 
elected. 

Note: It turned out that a loan was 
not needed after all. 

September 20, 1964: Your president re- 
quested an interpretation of Article VII, 
Section 1f, as it would apply to California. 

Ruling: This section adopted at the 
Washington convention abolishes delin- 
quent quotas once a Representative has 
not been seated at a convention and the 
10% penalty applies to the quota for the 
two years immediately preceding the con- 
vention at which their Representative 
may be seated. 

California has two choices: 1) They 
could claim their Representatives were 
not seated at Washington since the one 
Representative we seated was not seated 
with a vote, i.e., full representation, in 
which case they would forget the balance 
delinquent on past quotas and pay the 
current two years plus a 10 percent pen- 
alty or 2) pay the delinquent quota in 
full and the present quota without pen- 
alty on either. The 5 percent penalty on 
late payment of quotas did not go into 
effect until the Washington convention so 
does not apply to quotas delinquent at 
that time. 

February 1, 1965: President Sanderson 
requested a ruling as to whether or noi 
stock dividends received by our invested 
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funds could be sold and the proceeds be 
treated as regular income to be used for 
operating expenses. 

Ruling: If such dividends were regu- 
larly declared cash dividends which the 
Association elected to receive as stock 
the Law Committee voted 4 to 1 that it 
would be proper to sell such stock, but 
if they were declared stock dividends 
they were a part of our capital stock and 
could not be sold with the committee 
voting 3 to 2 on the latter provision. 

March 26, 1965: Secretary-Treasurer 
Schreiber requested a ruling on whether 
or not certain life members of the Mis- 
souri Association of the Deaf should be 
included in the count to determine the 
Missouri Association’s quota. Members 
of the Missouri Association, on reaching 
age 70, and who have paid dues for at 
least 15 years are granted free life mem- 
berships with all rights and privileges 
of membership. 

Ruling: That for the present all resi- 
dent members of a Cooperating Member 
association are to be included in the 
quota count whether regular life mem- 
bers, free life members or annual dues 
paying members. 

Also, that we agree to refer for final 
determination of this question to the 
next convention and if the convention 
exempts or makes other provisions for 
certain classes of members adjustments 
may be made afterwards. 

During the past year we have run sev- 
eral box announcements in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN requesting anyone having 
amendments to the bylaws to send them 
to me so the Law Committee would have 
time to consider them before the con- 
vention, but the net result was only three 
letters which will be taken up in a later 
report on proposed amendments. 


Gordon L. Allen, Chairman 


Law Committee 
(First Report) 


Bills referred to this committee have 
been carefully reviewed, and the follow- 
ing disposition is recommended by the 
Law Committee: 

Bill No. 6: NAD to set up machinery 
sO a cooperating association may make 
motions to be acted upon by the NAD be- 
tween national conventions. 

Recommendation or action: Proposal 
has been incorporated in proposed amend- 
ments to the bylaws. 

Bill No. 8: Relating to word changes in 
use of ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘may.”’ 

Recommendation: Return to author; 
basic proposal is taken care of in bylaws. 


Bill No. 12a: Relating to full-time sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
Recommendation: Return to author; 


basic proposal is taken care of in bylaws. 
Bill No. 17: Relating to deletion of 
last sentence in Article VI, Sec. 7e. 
Action: Included in proposed amend- 
ments. 
Bill No. 18: Suggesting fee schedule 
become effective March 1. 
Recommendation: Return to author; 


other provisions have been included in 
proposed amendments. 

Bill No. 23: NAD to look into feasibil- 
ity of chartering Cooperating Member as- 
sociations in re to sharing tax deductibil- 
ity/exemption of parent organization. 

Recommendation: Refer to Executive 
Board for study and legal counsel. 

Gordon L. Allen, Chairman 


* 


Session Six, General Assembly, was 
called to order by President Sanderson 
at 1:30 p.m. Bill No. 28 was referred to 
the Resolutions Committee; No. 32 to 
Ways and Means; No. 30 to Resolutions; 
No. 29 to the Law Committee and No. 31 
was returned to its author. 


The report of the special committee on 
the Encyclopedia Britannica favored fin- 
ishing the mailing of letters but that a 
letter be sent to Chattanooga Local and 
to the International Typographical Union 
headquarters apologizing for being in- 
volved and that a further letter be sent 
to the publishers of the encyclopedia de- 
ploring the fact it is being pzvinted by 
non-union labor and urging that it be 
printed by union men in the future. Mr. 
Pimentel (Johnson, Mich.) moved to ac- 
cept the committee’s recommendation. 
Passed. On the NAD’s statement for the 
Congressional Ad Hoe Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped, which is chair- 
manned by Representative Hugh Carey 
of New York, Mr. Jordan (Hinks, D. C.) 
moved the convention be made into a 
committee of the whole. Passed. Presi- 
dent Sanderson appointed Mr. Jordan as 
chairman. 


The committee of the whole then gave 
instructions regarding the contents of 
the statement to be presented to the Ad 
Hoe Committee when it reconvenes, leav- 
ing it up to a subcommittee composed 
of Messrs. Jordan (chairman), Block, 
Galloway, Garretson, Johnson and Pimen- 
tel, President Sanderson and Secretary- 
Treasurer Schreiber being ex-officio mem- 
bers and consultants. The revised state- 
ment follows. 


Statement of Frederick C. 
Schreiber, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of the Deaf 


My name is Frederick C. Schreiber. I 
am the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, an organ- 
ization of 31 state associations of the deaf. 
This association was established in 1880 
and today, through both local and state 
affiliates, represents the largest body of 
deaf people in the United States. The Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf is pleased 
to have the opportunity to present the 
collective views of its members before 
this distinguished committee at this time. 
The: opinions expressed herein bring with 
them the unanimous endorsement of all 
member organizations in convention as- 
sembled at San Francisco, California, July 
10-16, 1966. 
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While we recognize there is a continu- 
ing need for federal aid in many areas 
of the education of the deaf, at this time 
I would like to confine my statement to 
those which we feel to be of the most im- 
mediate and crucial nature. 


Before continuing this statement, how- 
ever, it would be best for the record to 
clarify our terminology. In conjunction 
with professional circles in the field, we 
define the deaf as those who have no func- 
tional hearing with or without amplifica- 
tion. Those who are able with some dif- 
ficulty to hear normal conversation with 
or without amplification are properly 
termed hard of hearing. The major con- 
cern of the National Association of the 
Deaf is with the deaf although this does 
not preclude the severely hard of hearing. 


Federally-Funded Teacher-Training Pro- 
grams. Under Public Law 87-276 approxi- 
mately 46 teacher training programs in 
approved colleges and universities are re- 
ceiving grants through the office of the 
Commissioner of Education to provide 
specialized training for teachers of chil- 
dren with auditory impairments. The Fed- 
eral government also provides scholar- 
ships for the trainees. We salute the vision 
and wisdom of Congress in passing this 
law, believing as we do that this program 
should be continued with increased em- 
phasis. The shortage of trained teachers 
of the deaf remains critical and only con- 
centrated Federal support can alleviate 
the situation. 


Under existing minimal standards out- 
lined by advisory committees to the Com- 
missioner of Education over a period of 
time, some excellent programs have been 
developed by the approved colleges and 
universities. However, only a few of these 
training centers have implemented 
courses in manual communication as part 
of their basic curricula. 


As you gentlemen are most certainly 
aware, there is and always has been a 
great deal of controversy on the subject 
of communication methodology in the 
teaching of deaf children. Our organiza- 
tion believes itself to be unique in that it 
is the only group which is able to speak 
empirically on this topic, in the sense 
that we represent the shared educational 
experiences of thousands of deaf people. 
The absence of conclusive research fav- 
oring One or another means of communi- 
cating with deaf children would appear to 
indicate the need of a more comprehen- 
sive program in methodology for those 
responsible for the education of the deaf. 
It is the firm belief of our organization 
that the training of a teacher in this area 
is incomplete without exposure to all 
methods of communicating with the deaf. 


It is our view that the multisensory ap- 
proach is central to the education of the 
deaf child regardless of the philosophy of 
the program in which the teacher even- 
tually becomes involved. Since the Feder- 
al government supports a program which 
recommends speech and speechreading in 
its basie guidelines for teacher training 
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centers, we strongly urge that manual 
communication also be a basic stipulation 
of any extension of the teacher training 
program. (Appendix A contains a_ state- 
ment of the policy of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf on educational methodol- 
ogy.) 


NTID and Gallaudet College. I would 
like to include as part of this statement a 
position paper regarding the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (Appendix 
B). I call your attention particularly to 
the specific references in this position 
paper to the present serious gap in post 
secondary: school educational opportunities 
for the deaf. Except for Gallaudet Col- 
lege, no other opportunities are presently 
available, and we believe it was this gap 
that NTID was designed to close. The 
members of the National Association of 
the Deaf are immeasurably grateful and 
appreciative to Congress for its farsight- 
edness and humanitarian awareness of the 
needs of the deaf, as evidenced by the 
law making NTID a reality instead of the 
dream it was. We urge that this pro- 
gram carefully consider the many grad- 
uates of our schools who are not sufficient- 
ly academically advanced to qualify for 
higher education in its most generally ac- 
cepted sense. 


It should also be pointed out that this 
law provides for the Federal government 
to bear all tuition costs of students at 
NTID, while such is not the case at Gal- 
laudet College. Conceivably this could 
result in adverse selection on the part of 
students with high academic potential, 
which would be contrary to their best in- 
terests. The National Association of the 
Deaf strongly urges careful consideration 
of this situation. In order for NTID and 
Gallaudet College to complement each 
other equitably in this provision for ade- 
quate post secondary school educational 
facilities for the deaf, the same financial 
arrangements should apply to students at 
both institutions. 


Regional High Schools. Statistics indi- 
cate that the achievement level of the 
average deaf student upon completing 
school is 7.9. It has been demonstrated 
that only a small percentage of these 
people are able to continue with post-sec- 
ondary studies. It is an anomaly that in 
this democracy which has laid such great 
stress on the educational opportunities 
available to its citizens, there is not a sin- 
gle bona fide high school for the deaf in 
our whole country. The attached resolu- 
tion (Appendix C) reflecting the views of 
the National Association of the Deaf mem- 
bers in attendance at the San Francisco 
convention, indicates an urgent need, par- 
ticularly in view of current conditions, for 
immediate rectification of this situation. 


In view of the small population of “‘high 
school’’ enrollees at the various education- 
al programs for the deaf across our coun- 
try, it is neither economically feasible for 
the individual states in terms of buildings 
or laboratory equipment, nor financially 
justifiable in terms of faculty staffing to 


maintain a secondary program that would 
in any sense approximate minimal aca- 
demic standards. 


The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf therefore recommends 
that the Federal government take the in- 
itiative in establishing regional high 
schools for the deaf. The preparatory de- 
partment and the upper level of Kendall 
School, both situated on the campus of 
Gallaudet College could form the nucleus 
of a pilot regional high school. With ex- 
panded Federal funds, it could serve the 
entire eastern coast of the United States. 


Representation of the Deaf on Commit- 
tees Relating to Education of the Deaf. 
Representation of deaf persons is a par- 
ticularly sensitive topic. The deaf suffer 
not so much from their lack of hearing as 
from the communication difficulties which 
hinder them in making their needs and 
desires known. The adult deaf have con- 
tributed a great deal toward the success 
of Federal programs prepared for their 
benefit, particularly in workshops, con- 
ferences, and ad hoc meetings sponsored 
by Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and Captioned Films for the Deaf. In 
spite of this, there is not a single repres- 
entative of the National Association of the 
Deaf on any of the Federal committees 
selected to work on educational problems 
of the deaf. Occasionally deaf individuals 
have been selected, but they cannot speak 
with the authority and recognition they 
would have if they were appointed as rep- 
resentatives of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 


We believe that committees and similar 
groups selected to advise the Federal gov- 
ernment on programs for the deaf should 
include qualified deaf individuals selected 
from a list furnished by the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. Reference might 
be made to recent appointment by the en- 
lightened legislature of the State of New 
York of a temporary commission to study 
the problems of the deaf. The act calls 
for two of the five lay members of the 
commission to be deaf persons recom- 
mend by the Empire State Association of 
the Deaf, which is a cooperating member 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 
(A copy of this state law is in the appen- 
dix). 


Deaf adults are appreciative of the as- 
sistance and interest of the many capable 
professional people who espouse _ their 
cause. However, the deaf respectfully re- 
quest that they be given the opportunity 
to participate with these groups and in 
this manner to represent themselves. The 
deaf ask no more assistance than they 
must have to act as fully capable and 
contributing members of our society. In 
view of their past record of achievements 
and of their desire to retain independence, 
they ask only that they be given a just 
share, if not a major share, in the rep- 
resentation on committees which decide 
substantial issues affecting their welfare. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
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wishes to express its thanks to this in- 
terested and distinguished body for the 
privilege of appearing here today and 
sharing with you the thoughts and feelings 
of a major segment of the deaf people of 
this nation. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 
followed. Four resolutions were returned 
to their authors. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee reported that the proposed reso- 
lution on the Council of Organizations of 
and for the Deaf should be acted on from 
the floor. The report of the Education 
Committee followed. This report referred 
one bill on regional high schools to the 
Resolutions Committee, a second one pro- 
posing a national law on education was 
referred to the Executive Board and to 
the Committee on Legislation. Mr. Jor- 
dan (Mrs. Keough, Miss.) moved to ac- 
cept the report. Passed. Malcolm Nor- 
wood (Olson) moved that the resolution 
submitted by the Maryland Association 
of the Deaf, which had been returned 
to him by the committee, be referred back 
to it since the question membership in 
one state association being good in an- 
other state could not be legislated. Mo- 
tion to re-commit bill to Resolutions Com- 
mittee passed. Mr. Johnson (Burke) 
moved that the NAD take action on 
Bill No. 3 (refers to seek admission to 
United Community Fund). President San- 
derson reported that the NAD _ under 
President Emeritus Byron B. Burnes had 
applied in the past and was rejected. 
Mr. Johnson replied that Michigan also 
was turned down twice in the past but 
was accepted last year and he felt that 
there was more interest in this now. He 
also felt we would now be able to present 
our case to the United Fund and not get 
a mimeographed rejection slip. At any 
rate we had everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. Passed. 


Report of the Committee on 
Education 


The membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf continues to express 
great interest in the educational problems 
of deaf children. This concern is evident 
in their individual loyalties to their var- 
ious alma maters and in a continuing de- 
sire to see them prosper and offer the 
very best to the children in each school. 


During the last five years pronounced 
advancements have been made in the 
education of the deaf, particularly in the 
areas of audio-visual materials, pro- 
grammed learning, summer institutes for 
both teachers of the deaf and for children 
of school age and in research. Some head- 
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way has been made in a few schools in 
upgrading the quality of houseparents, 
but this continues to be a very serious 
weakness in the overall educational setup 
of most residential schools. At least one 
school has dropped the “‘houseparent”’ and 
*‘supervisor’’ designation in favor of the 
term ‘‘counselor’’ and will hire only col- 
lege graduates for such positions. 


The area of communication methodology 
continues to be a vital concern of the 
NAD since the experience of deafness it- 
self is a factor that can be known only 
by the deaf. If the NAD does not share 
the views of its many members with hear- 
ing educators of the deaf, certainly no 
one else will. It is gratifying to note an 
emerging spirit. of ‘‘ecumenicalism”’ 
among advocates of pure-oralism and 
those who believe in a combination of 
methods, although there continue to be 
extremists on both sides of the picture. 
The panel discussion at the NAD conven- 
tion in Washington in 1964, where three 
members of the NAD Executive Board 
discussed their views on methodology with 
a trio of deaf oralists, apparently has 
triggered much activity among different 
groups since that time. 


As many of you are aware, the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association of the 
Deaf, the bulk of whose membership con- 
sists of hearing people, has established 
a section for the oral deaf, the ODAS 
(Oral Deaf Adult Section), which con- 
sists of some 125 members. From this 
group a small and select few have been 
recruited to address parent groups and 
other professional people to present their 
views on the pure-oral, single method 
approach to the education of the deaf 
child. This has meant a series of con- 
frontations these last two years before 
parent-teacher groups and through pub- 
lications, including letters to the editor 
and personal correspondence between 
some individual members of the ODAS 
and members of the NAD Executive 
Board. For the most part such contracts 
have been ones of healthy, sincere dis- 
agreement and attempts to find a com- 
mon ground which both groups may 
share. I am happy to report that there 
has been an absence of bitterness and 
rancor in this continuing dialogue. We 
have been fortunate in that at least three 
nationally syndicated columnists have 
presented the thoughts of the majority of 
the American deaf, which reflect the 
NAD viewpoint. 


Numerous letters have been received 
from parents of deaf children asking for 
an objective picture, from disillusioned 
teachers in oral day schools, from a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture, and from deaf and hearing indi- 
viduals in New Zealand, Australia and 
England, including an invitation from 
the Ministry of Education in England to 
submit papers clarifying our stand on 
communication methodology. You can 
rest assured that we have responded im- 
mediately to all such requests and have 
from time to time mailed out relevant 
material from our Home Office in Wash- 


ington. The NAD has also sent represen- 
tatives to at least three states at the 
request of their state associations to tes- 
tify at hearings regarding educational 
policy and communication approaches 
recommended for schools for the deaf. 


The NAD is pleased to report that sev- 
eral teacher-training centers in hearing 
colleges and universities are requiring a 
credit course in manual communication 
as an integral part of the training of 
every teacher of the deaf. Similar re- 
quirements are in effect for audiologists 
at some universities and will in time be- 
come more widespread. However, it is 
our feeling that this should be one of 
the basic requirements in every teacher- 
training center of the deaf receiving Fed- 
eral grants, since manual skills are every 
bit as important as speech and speech- 
reading which have been listed among the 
minimal requirements for any training 
program by the advisory committee on 
teacher training. 


Some of the more specific and ongoing 
projects of the NAD Education Commit- 
tee these last two years, in addition to 
the above, include: 


1) A series of meetings with represen- 
tatives of the Virginia Association of the 
Deaf to study and plan means to con- 
tinue their valiant 25-year-old battle to 
provide separate schools for the deaf and 
blind children of the state of Virginia. 
The present combined  deaf-and-blind 
school at Staunton is badly overcrowded, 
and action is sorely needed. Pending a 
survey of the situation by the Virginia 
state legislature, it is expected more 
tangible action will be forthcoming, and 
the NAD stands ready at all times to lend 
the full resources of its education group 
and Home Office staff to this vital under- 
taking. 


2) Numberless talks to different and 
farflung local and professional groups by 
various members of the Education Com- 
mittee, which at this time comprises the 
whole board membership of the NAD. 
Any time a board member makes a talk 
anywhere in the country on any subject, 
he carries with him the realization that 
in addition to, or concurrent with his as- 
signed talk, he is also representing the 
views and expressions of the average 
American deaf citizen. 


3) The NAD was represented at the 
January 1965 meeting of the National Re- 
habilitation Association in Washington, 
D.C. Purpose of the meeting: To brief 
representatives of all national organiza- 
tions as to rehabilitation legislation to be 
proposed before the 89th Congress. 


4) Two trips were made in January 
and February 1965 at the request of the 
South Carolina Association of the Deaf 
to testify before the senate education com- 
mittee of the South Carolina Legislature. 
Due to time conflicts the second time, 
the NAD prevailed upon Jerald M. Jor- 
dan to represent us, which he did very 
creditably. Issues as presented by the 
SCAD: Poor educational policies and poor 
management practices in the South Caro- 
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lina school at Spartanburg, overemphasis 
on the pure-oral approach to the detri- 
ment of many of the children who were 
operating in a vacuum due to lack of 
communication, resultant general decline 
in the educational atmosphere, lack of 
interest on the part of the school admin- 
istration in new currents in education, 
lack of participation by the administra- 
tive officers and the staff at professional 
meetings and institutes. At this time it 
is not possible to evaluate the results, but 
word has reached us that the school ap- 
pears to be trying to shake off its lethargy. 


5) Other small meetings of an ad hoc 
nature relating to educational films and 
other related matters. 


At the present time the education com- 
mittee plans to publish new booklets on 
lipreading, the language of signs, the 
simultaneous method, and to set up as 
soon as is feasible, a comprehensive par- 
ents’ section in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Statement of Policy. The National As- 
sociation of the Deaf subscribes to the 
principle of free and unequivocal com- 
munication for all deaf children. Our 
thesis has always been and remains to- 
day that didactic and content skills are 
of little use unless the teacher is in 
communication with the child, from both 
angles, expressive and receptive. The 
NAD rejects the cult of obscurity so 
prevalent in many of our pure-oral schools, 
reiterates its belief in the realities of 
life. We have no quarrel with the pro- 
motion of the teaching of speech to the 
deaf child so long as it does not either 
by implication or by design include the 
elimination of the necessary and concrete 

edia of signs and fingerspelling for the 
deaf child. For many this is the only 
reasonable way of communication, and 
speech in this instance is at best but an 
adjunct to these two. The NAD reaffirms 
its intent never to settle for half a life 
for the deaf people of America; we want 
nothing less than a whole life, which is 
the birthright of every freeborn individual 
in today’s troubled society. 


However, from time to time the NAD 
has found itself the object of propaganda 
to the effect that it subscribes only to a 
manual education approach. Such state- 
ments are vicious and misleading, and 
for this reason and others, the NAD is 
constantly reviewing and revising where 
necessary its education policies so that 
it will remain in tune with the changing 
tempo of a rapidly changing era. With 
the approval of the Executive Board of 
the National Association of the Deaf, the 
following statement reflects the official 
position of the NAD today: 


The NAD recognizes that the problems 
of teaching the deaf child today are not 
the problems faced two or three decades 
ago. 1) Twenty years ago most schools 
included among their enrollments a good- 
ly number of post-lingually deaf children 
—ithose who became deaf after the age 
of five. Such deaf children generally 
could be expected to have a language 
background and a fair measure of speech 
ability and therefore could benefit to 
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some extent from a heavy emphasis on 
the oral skills of speech and speechread- 
ing. Such children are practically non- 
existent today. 2) By the same token 
there are fewer profoundly, or totally deaf 
children today due to improved medical 
treatment. The old spinal meningitis 
types are nearly as obsolete as the dino- 
saur. Consequently auditory training 
carries increased significance and value 
in the overall education picture. In con- 
sidering these two notable changes, we 
must realize that the language problem 
is greater for those who never had speech 
or language before, that we must be 
everlastingly realistic and consider the 
total child, the average child, and the 
exceptional child, and gear both com- 
munication and teaching methodology ac- 
cordingly. 

In view of this, it becomes the consid- 
ered judgment of the NAD that: 


1. Without an adequate means of com- 
munication between the deaf child 
and his teacher, it will be impossible 
to educate the child to his maximum 
potential. 


2. The basic communicaction method 
used with a class of deaf children 
should be honest and clear. We 
submit that the only possible method 
meeting this requirement is that of 
multiple communication, and simul- 
taneous method which utilizes all 
known techniques: speech, lipreading, 
signs and fingerspelling. 

3. Speech, lipreading and auditory train- 
ing are all important tools for com- 
munication, and as such, should be 
developed and encouraged. However, 
in subject matter courses, they should 
be used in conjunction with signs 
and fingerspelling. 

4. Language is impossible without con- 
cepts and the faster and better con- 
ceptual thinking is developed, the 
more meaningful will the language 
be. For this reason and because of 
the nature of his sensory deprivation, 
the deaf child should be taught by 
all of the visual stimuli available. 


5. Symbolic imitation and comprehen- 
sion of fingerspelling and signs will 
provids cues which will eventually 
facilitate the development of speech 
and make lipreading more mean- 
ingful, and most important of all, 
serve to accelerate the overall edu- 
cational process of the deaf child. 


6. Finally, the NAD salutes the summer 
institutes, endorses progressive ap- 
proaches in education, encourages 
improvement of didactic skills of the 
teachers, all of which must be 
achieved if full communication is to 
amount to anything. 


Mervin Garretson, Chairman 


* 


Mr. Norwood asked that the meeting 
be recessed in order to hear what Miss 
Pinkerton had to report on the proposed 
Council of Organizations. So ordered. 
Mr. Sparks interpreted. Miss Pinkerton 


explained the purposes and arrangement 
of the proposed Council. Mr. Petersen 
(Peikoff) moved that the NAD affiliate 
with the Council and pay all necessary 
and proper dues and assessments. Passed. 


Bills Nos. 39, 40 and 41 were referred 
to the Resolutions Committee; No. 45 to 
Ways and Means; No. 31 to Law Com- 
mittee. Mr. Norwood (Peikoff) moved 
that the question of aid to deaf drivers 
of other countries be settled one way or 
the other. (Bill No. 14) Mr. Johnson 
moved to amend the bill to read “‘privi- 
leges’’ instead of “‘rights.’’ Passed. The 
resolution as amended passed. 


Mr. Smith questioned the wisdom of 
referring the motion (Bill No. 31) limit- 
ing the convention to three days to a com- 
mittee. Moved to recall bill for discus- 
sion. Passed. On debate Mr. Smith pointed 
out the law does not say how long a 
convention should be and it was up to 
the administration. Mr. Whittemore said 
present conventions were too long with 
more time devoted to entertainment than 
to business meetings. He said this im- 
posed a strain on the individual budget, 
including the loss of wages, etc. Mr. 
Lependorf observed it cost no more for 
transportation for one day of one week. 
Debate then closed. Since this was an 
amendment to the bylaws it was laid on 
the table for action on Friday. 


Report of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee followed. Bill No. 46 was referred to 
the Resolutions Committee. 


Meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 


* 


Report of the Ways and Means 
Committee 


President Sanderson: 
Members of the Board: 
Representatives: 


Organization took up the greater part 
of one year, coupled with the fact I was 
going back and forth to Washington, D. C., 
serving on the Advisory Committee on 
the Education of the Deaf, and the slow- 
ness of some individuals to answer let- 
ters—it wasn’t until the latter part of 
1965 that we were able to get down to 
business. 


President Sanderson asked me to try 
to coordinate the work of this commit- 
tee toward ways and means of producing 
money for the NAD. 


It just seems to me that somehow we 
got sidetracked and started to discuss 
ways and means of improving the NAD 
as a whole, along with suggestions to 
raise money. One of the projects to 
help our treasury, was very successful— 
this was undertaken as a pilot project 
by Mrs. Lil Skinner and if the rest of 
the states follow through this coming fall 
and winter, I am sure we can realize a 
sum of around $4,000 from this idea alone. 


Now, my idea of the Ways and Means 
Committee may be a bit different from 
our president’s but I do not feel that it 
conflicts with his sentiments. What 1 
mean is, that this committee is an ex- 
cellent place to let off steam, a “crying 
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wall,’ a place where every association 
can voice their opinions and see them 
hashed around by other state represen- 
tatives—in addition, it keeps the inter- 
ested states with an outlet and it pre- 
vents the others from saying “‘we never 
had a chance to say this or do that.” 
All this can be done before the conven- 
tion, thereby saving time for other im- 
portant work. 


Perhaps I have made a serious error 
in not having Mr. Jess Smith, our editor, 
publish our activities in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. On the other hand, I do 
not feel this is too important—he receives 
a copy of all the committee letters and 
if he deems something is worthwhile to 
print he is welcome to do it. It is just 
the fact that I have enough letter writing 
and editing of my own, without this extra 
burden heaped upon me. There is a 
limit to what any man can do. 


The next two years we hope to activate 
some of these ideas to raise money and 
your opinions, suggestions and criticisms 
will be appreciated. We also hope that 
you will see fit to accept some of the 
proposals and/or suggestions contained in 
this report. 

Now that you have been given an out- 
line of the workings of this committee 
I will attempt to explain some of the 
major and minor contributions by var- 
ious members of this committee, along 
with suggestions by officers of cooperating 
state associations. 

Our first proposal is to discuss the 
need to elect a full time executive secre- 
tary, define his duties, and make sure 
that money is set aside to pay his (or 
her) salary for the next two years—even 
to the need of cashing in some of our in- 
vestments to do so. 


We seem to favor a permanent home 
office for the National Association of the 
Deaf—rental money just goes down the 
drain—to this extent we suggest a ‘‘$1.00 
per brick campaign’ and use the money 
realized from this to make a down pay- 
ment, at least. We notice our rent money 
is over $2,500 per year so there should 
be no problem to pay off the mortgage 
if the campaign did not collect enough to 
purchase adequate facilities outright. This 
campaign could stress memorials, be- 
quests, etc. This is something the deaf 
would be able to see, admire, call their 
own, talk about and point at with pride. 


Perhaps we should devote a good part 
of our thoughts to consider adding a pub- 
lic relations director to our present Ex- 
ecutive Board or be appointed by the 
president—all reasonable expenses should 
be met by the Association by setting 
aside a sum of money in our proposed 
budget, and the person should make ev- 
ery effort to put over the story of the 
NAD to the deaf and hearing public. 

The NAD should attempt to help the 
states do so or try to have the Federal 
government enact a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination against handicapped workers 
in our United States of America. 

It is suggested that the president ap- 
point his Resolutions Committee in ad- 
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vance of the convention time and have 
a copy of their report sent to all Rep- 
resentatives for study—before the date 
of the convention. 

Consider the position of our ‘‘Georges’’ 
—should one be required to pay the $1.50 
state quota fee as well as his voluntary 
payment of $10.00 per year? ($15.00 for 
husband and wife)? If he were exempt, 
more may join the state associations or 
more may be interested in becoming 
“Georges.” ??? 

We urge the circulation manager of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN to make a more 
concentrated effort to obtain increased 
subscriptions from hearing parents of 
deaf children in our residential schools, 
day schools, etc. 

We want to suggest that the NAD con- 
tinue to work closely with the Captioned 
Films program in trying to set up a 
working arrangement for the fair distribu- 
tion of projectors and equipment to ail 
eligible groups of deaf people. 

This committee suggests that state as- 
sociations reproduce favorable news items 
from the bulletins issued by the Home 
Office, in their own state publications and 
send copies to their own congressmen. 
This would result in a more ‘homelike’ 
and personal atmosphere and may be 
more receptive to them if they know 
their states favor such actions. 

We suggest a more ‘‘personalized’’ let- 
ter from our Home Office to members of 
the ‘Georges’? who—for some reason— 
have decided to discontinue their pay- 
ments. Impress on them that we still 
need them and would like to see them 
stay in the fold. 

We ask our editor to consider institut- 
ing a column in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
which will deal with tax deductibility 
status of our cooperating states, tax ex- 
emption, income tax tips, etc. Or at 
least the NAD could appoint a commit- 
tee to serve the states who ask for this 
aid. 

We suggest the NAD start the ground- 
work to set up a program for training 
social workers among the deaf. This 
might be done by a Federal grant—in ad- 
dition we might also arrange yearly, 
nationwide meetings for these workers. 


It is suggested that the NAD have no 
more conventions on any coast or far 
from the center of population, for at 
least a decade. 


The NAD should form a new _ Insur- 
ance Committee to work in close coop- 
eration with the Insurance Committee 
chairmen of cooperating states and try 
to share ideas, coordinate efforts more 
effectively and otherwise help out. We 
do not mean to try to tell states what to 
do but to try to keep them informed of 
what others are doing so as not to dupli- 
cate their efforts. 

The NAD should set up a permanent 
Driving Committee to keep records on 
the safety of the deaf driver, laws passed 
in various states, cost of insurance, etc. 
This committee might even go as far as 
to try to help our foreign deaf friends 
to obtain more freedom to drive. 


We should continue to discuss at each 
convention, the contract between the host 
city and the NAD in regards to conven- 
tions. Perhaps the Representatives and 
new members of the Executive Board 
may have some constructive answers to 
improve the overall contract agreement 
presently used. 


Could we establish a special fund named 
in honor of someone who has been ex- 
ceptionally active in the NAD and use 
this fund to accept bequests, memorials, 
etc.? All donations would be tax exempt 
and the Home Office would issue formal 
cards of acknowledgement to the recip- 
ient’s family. Donors’ names could also 
be published in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
but the amounts be kept confidential. if 
requested. 


One of the members of this committee 
thinks the extra $600.00 tax exemption 
for the deaf would be more receptive to 
us—now—in view of the fact that insur- 
ance costs have risen, there is job dis- 
crimination, etc. (This suggestion is in- 
cluded here because there was no time 
for this committee to discuss it among 
themselves. ) 


It is suggested that the NAD meet in 
convention every third year after this 
convention for a period of two more con- 
ventions and then every fourth year. The 
savings involved from not having to send 
Representatives would help the states 
pay their quotas. However, annual meet- 
ings of the Executive Board would be 
necessary to prevent accumulated busi- 
ness and to keep up interest. These yearly 
meetings could be made a part of some 
local major event in the city chosen. 


This is, by no means, the complete list 
of things this committee has discussed. 
However, it will give you an idea of the 
scope of our activities to date. 


Some formal proposals received from 
the officers of cooperating state associa- 
tions have been received. One or two 
have been sent in well enough in advance 
for this committee to discuss their merits 
or to voice our objections. The other 
was received too late to discuss on a 
formal basis. 


The Maryland Association of the Deaf 
sent the following resolution to the NAD 
through its president, Alexander Fleisch- 
man: 


“‘Laudable as the attempt of the NAD 
is to help a certain kind of deaf person 
via the Job Corps, we believe that this 
will merely be treating the symptoms of 
the difficulties of these people, but not 
the cause. And the cause of their diffi- 
culties lies in what happened to them 
in their childhood and teen age years. 
This is not a novel concept, it is gen- 
erally accepted by psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and educators. 


“Without doubt it can be stated that 
the vast majority of prospective deaf 
Job Corps trainees may have spent their 
childhood and teen age years at resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. Since deaf 
children spend the major part of their 
formative years in these schools and 
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their behavior is conditioned by what 
happens to them there, we raise the 
point that possibly these schools are the 
origin of the difficulties faced by some 
of these children in later life. 


“We respectfully suggest that the offi- 
cers of the NAD give consideration to 
conduct a searching inquiry into the kind 
of preparation for life offered by resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. We firmly 
believe that by such an inquiry into the 
quality of education and other facets of 
the life of deaf children in residential 
schools they will be rendering us all a 
vast service. It is not necessary to point 
out to you that these children will be 
the adult deaf of tomorrow, the prospec- 
tive members of their respective state 
associations and of the NAD.” 

This resolution was discussed by the 
Ways and Means Committee and the ma- 
jority who replied did not seem to favor 
conducting an inquiry as suggested there- 
in. They also commented that the resi- 
dential schools are not the only insti- 
tutions at fault if at all. 

Mr. Alexander Fleischman also sug- 
gested that the NAD consider appoint- 
ing regional directors, selected by the 
president and subject to the approval 
by the Executive Board, each of whom 
will direct NADism in his respective ter- 
ritory, who will be the voice of the NAD 
in such territory, who could assist the 
deaf in his territory and boundaries to a 
greater extent, who will be able to fill 
the gap between such state associations 
and the NAD due to distance and non- 
representation, who could bring non-affili- 
ated states into the fold, who could pre- 
sent the problem and desires of the 
deaf of his region to the attention of 
the NAD Executive Board, who could 
stand out as an upcoming leader through 
his work for the best interests of the 
deaf. 

Expenses to be paid only when assigned 
to a case by the president and he will 
function on his own in unofficial cases. 

The committee discussed this and they 
seem to favor it if qualified people can 
be obtained and the NAD budget can 
stand the extra expense. 

The Illinois Association of the Deaf sent 
the following proposal through its presi- 
dent, J. B. Davis: 

That we reduce the quota system to 
read $1.00 per person instead of the pres- 
sent $1:50. They feel this will bring in 
more states to become cooperating mem- 
bers and result in the NAD being more 
truly representative of the deaf in the 
U. S. A. They feel the $1.50 quota hurts 
both the NAD and the state associations. 

We did not have time to discuss this 
proposal on a formal basis. However, 
previous discussion by the Ways and 
Means Committee seems to reject any 
reduction in the quota system until al- 
ternate means is found to produce needed 
income—in fact, one member of this com- 
mittee suggested increasing the quota to 
$3.00 per person. 

We did not spend any time trying to 
help states with projects to raise money 
for their quotas because it seems the 
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leaders of these states are just as intelli- 
gent, if not more so, than we on the com- 
mittee. Hence, why try to tell them 
something they already know. On the 
other hand, we did make it clear that 
we were always willing to help when 
asked. 


A more concentrated effort by the co- 
operating states to have their presidents 
appoint a Ways and Means Committeo 
representative and send the appointment 
to the Home Office will greatly expand 
the influence of this committee. To date, 
out of 30 cooperating states, I have re- 
ceived names of only eight members of 
this committee. Obviously, some states 
do not realize the importance of having a 
person represent them. (I do confess it 
reduces my postage bill though.) 


[t is possible that some of these state- 
ments herein, should be in the form of 
resolutions. This committee is interested 
in letting you know what was discussed— 
you decide what to do. 


There will be no cost to the NAD for 
conducting this committee work the past 
two years. I have met the expense my- 
self. If the volume of correspondence 
keeps on increasing as it has been doing 
lately, I may be compelled to ask for 
help the next two years. 


In case I have forgotten something 
someone thinks should be included—I 
apologize, and will try not to overlook 
it the next time. 


Robert O. Lankenau, Chairman 


Report of the Ways and Means 
Committee 


Thursday, July 14 


President Sanderson: 

Members of the Board: 
Representatives of the Council: 
Members of the General Assembly: 


The Ways and Means Committee met 
in three sessions under the chairmanship 
of Robert Lankenau of Ohio. Richard 
O. Wright of the District of Columbia 
was selected secretary of the commit- 
tee. Present throughout most of the three 
sessions were: Ronald E. Sutcliffe and 
Gary Olsen of D.C.; Willis Sweezo of 
Minnesota; Robert Welsh of Colorado; 
Robert Horgen of Wisconsin; Charles Mc- 
Neilly of Florida; Alfred Sonnenstrahl of 
Maryland; Ned Wheeler of Utah; Albert 
Berke of New York; Robert Corbett of 
Louisiana; Mrs. Lillian Skinner of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus of Missouri; 
Frederick C. Schreiber, secretary-treas- 
urer of the NAD; and Jess Smith, editor 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Lebert Jones of Indiana sent greetings 
to the Ways and Means Committee with 
regrets that he could not come due to 
the airline strike. 


The committee reviewed and considered 
all the bills proposed at the convention, 
all the suggestions submitted by members 
of the NAD during the last two years and 
THE DEAF AMERICAN budget and the 
NAD budget—both budgets proposed for 
the next two years, 1966 - 1968. 


The Committee’s position: 

Bill No. 4 (Corbett): Resolved that we, 
the members of the NAD empower the 
board members to set up a committee 
to study the ways of purchasing a perma- 
nent Home Office for the NAD. 


Big question during the discussion was: 
Who will look after the Home Office if 
we do not have an executive secretary 
after 1968? 


Recommendation: The Corbett bill (No. 
4) be adopted immediately. The new 
committee should obtain all the pertinent 
information and facts on real estate prop- 
erty ownership in the District of Columbia 
and present its fact-finding report at the 
next convention. 


Bill No. 5 (Carlson): I move that we 
should purchase a nice house or office 
building for the NAD. 


Recommendation: The committee views 
this bill unfavorably as Bill No. 4 covers 
this proposal. 


Bill No. 7 (Sutcliffe): It is moved that 
the Home Office upgrade the fringe bene- 
fits for its employes. This should provide 
contribution to their retirement, life in- 
surance, health program and leave (vaca- 
tion) policies similar to those provided by 
(the) Federal agencies. 


Recommendation: The committee favors 
the intent of this bill, but feels concrete 
action could not be taken for lack of perti- 
nent information re: the fringe benefits— 
needs and cost. 

The committee recommends the presi- 
dent appoint a subcommittee to obtain 
pertinent data as needed and present a 
report and recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Board; and the board be empowered 
to act on the recommendation of the sub- 
committee. 

Bill No. 11 (Burke): I move that the 
Cultural Program rules as stated in the 
NAD Cultural Committee report be 
adopted by the convention (copy of report 
and rules attached). 


Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends that the Cultural Committee be 
provided a sum of up to $250 for two 
years in the NAD; and furthermore the 
rules outlined in the Cultural Committee’s 
report be referred to the Law Committee. 

Bill No. 12 (Corbett): That we employ 
a full-time secretary-treasurer with a sal- 
ary designated by the Ways and Means 
Committee for the 1966-1968 fiscal years. 

Recommendation: Although the commit- 
tee favors a full-time officer as proposed 
in Bill No. 12, we feel it should read 
executive secretary instead of secretary- 
treasurer; and the Executive Board pro- 
ceed to carry out the provisions spelled 
out in the bylaws (see Article II, Section 2 
and Article XVIII, Section 1), even to 
the extent of using and/or cashing our 
invested funds. 

Ways and Means Committee’s Motion, 
No. 13: The committee moves that the 
convention empower the board to use the 
NAD’s invested funds as collateral for 
the executive secretary’s salary for two 
years (1966-1968) if necessary. 


Bill No. 26 (Wright): I move the presi- 
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dent appoint a public relations director 
whose function shall be to endeavor to 
improve the public relationship of the 
organization (NAD) and the public image 
of the deaf as a whole; and that the di- 
rector shall be in charge of an agency 
of the NAD to be called the NAD News 
Service Bureau (NAD NSB). The NSB 
shall be an agency to collect and accu- 
mulate pertinent information and news 
items for distribution to interested peri- 
odicals of state associations and clubs, 
etc., for an annual fee. The editor of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN shall be an ex- 
officio member of such staff. 


Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends the bill be referred to the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee for study and 
make feasible plans to provide for the 
needs and operation with the understand- 
ing that such bureau will be self-support- 
ing as soon as possible. 


W & M Motion No. 1: Home Office’s 
proposed service programs available to 
cooperating states from the NAD Home 
Office: (copy enclosed). 


Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends this motion be adopted. 


W & M Motion No. 2: The NAD pay 
each member of the Executive Board $16 
per diem less any other compensation 
for his official actions during the official 
convention week (up to 7 days). The 
president and _ secretary-treasurer shall 
receive $16 per diem during the official 
convention week (up to 7 days) regard- 
less of any other compensation. 


Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends this motion be adopted becom- 
ing effective with this convention. 


W & M Motion No. 3: See Corbett bill 
No. 12. 


W & M Motion No. 4: The George 
Dewey Coats Memorial Fund be created 
to receive all bequests, donations, etc.; 
and that the Executive Board be author- 
ized to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate, study and recommend use and fi- 
nancial structure of the fund. 


Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends this motion be adopted. 


W & M Motion No. 5: The committee 
shall prepare a money-raising kit to help 
the state representatives on the W & M 
Committee to raise income for the NAD 
and state associations as a_ voluntary 
service to the state associations; and also 
to endeavor to obtain data pertinent to 
tax deductibility for respective state asso- 
ciations seeking such status. 


W & M Motion No. 6: That the conven- 
tion authorize the Home Office to mail 
the NAD Newsletter to all advancing 
members. 


W & M Motion No. 7: The NAD should 
form a new Insurance Committee to work 
in close cooperation with the Insurance 
Committee charimen of cooperating states 
and try to share ideas, coordinate efforts 
more effectively and otherwise help out. 
We do not mean to try to tell the states 
what to do but to try to keep them in- 
formed of what others are doing so as 
not to duplicate their efforts. 
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The NAD should set up a permanent 
Driving Committee to keep records on 
the safety of the deaf driver, laws passed 
in various states, cost of insurance, etc. 
This committee might even go as far as 
to try to help our foreign deaf friends 
to obtain more freedom to drive. 

Recommendation: The committee moves 
that the proposed Insurance Committee 
and the Driving Committee be made sep- 
arate subcommittees of the Research and 
Development Committee. 

W & M Motion No. 8: The committee 
moves that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to study the feasibility of obtain- 
ing an extra $600 Federal income tax 
exemption for each handicapped individ- 
ual. 

W & M Motion No. 9: The Maryland 
Association of the Deaf sent the follow- 
ing resolution to the NAD through its 
President, Alexander Fleischman: 

‘‘Laudable as the attempt of the NAD 
is to help a certain kind of deaf person 
via the Job Corps, we believe that this 
will merely be treating the symptoms of 
the difficulties of these people, but not 
the cause. And the cause of their diffi- 
culties lies in what happened to them in 
their childhood and teen age years. This 
is not a novel concept, it is generally ac- 
cepted by psychologists, sociologists and 
educators. 

“Without doubt it can be stated that the 
vast majority of prospective deaf Job 
Corps trainees may have spent their 
childhood and teen age years at resi- 
dental schools for the deaf. Since deaf 
children spend the major part of their 
formative years in these schools and their 
behavior is conditioned by what hap- 
pens to them there, we raise the point 
that possibly these schools are the origin 
of the difficulties faced by some of these 
children in later life. 

“We respectfully suggest that the offi- 
cers of the NAD give consideration to 
conduct a searching inquiry into the kind 
of preparation for life offered by resi- 
dental schools for the deaf. We firmly 
believe that by such an inquiry into the 
quality of education and other facets of 
the life of deaf children in residental 
schools they will be rendering us all a 
vast service. It is not necessary to point 
out to you that these children will be 
the adult deaf of tomorrow, the pros- 
pective members of their respective state 
associations and of the NAD.” 

This resolution was discussed by the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
majority who replied did not seem to favor 
conducting an inquiry as suggested there- 
in. They also commented that the resi- 
dental schools are not the only institutions 
at fault if at all. 

The committee supports the decision 
of the president to refer the Maryland 
education resolution to the Resolutions 
Committee. 

W & M Motion No. 10: The Illinois pro- 
posal that we reduce the quota system 
to read $1.00 per person instead of the 
present $1.50. They feel this will bring 
in more states to become cooperating 
members and result in the NAD. being 


more truly representative of the deaf in 
the USA. They feel the $1.50 quota hurts 
both the NAD and the state associations. 

Recommendation: The committee feels 
that the proposal to reduce the quota sys- 
tem is not feasible at the present time 
and the present quotas be retained be- 
cause the NAD is committed to appoint 
an executive secretary (See Article II, 
Section 2 and Article XVIII, Section 1). 

W & M Motion No. 11: The NAD be 
empowered to take management of future 
conventions; provided the NAD shall re- 
tain fifty (50) percent of the net pro- 
ceeds and the remaining fifty (50) per- 
cent of the net proceeds shall be shared 
on a proportional basis among the co- 
operating state associations whose Rep- 
resentative(s) are present during the con- 
vention. To take effect with the next con- 
vention. 

W & M Motion No. 12: THE DEAF 
AMERICAN Proposed Budget for 1966- 
1968 (copy of the budget is attached). 

Recommendation: The committee moves 
the budget be adopted piecemeal and as 
a whole. 

W & M Motion No. 13: The NAD Pro- 
posed Budget for 1966-1968 (copy of the 
budget is attached). 

Recommendation: The committee moves 
the budget to be adopted piecemeal and 
as a whole as amended by this com- 
mittee. 

W & M Motion No. 14: That the NAD 
consider appointing regional directors, 
selected by the president and subject to 
the approval by the Executive Board, 
each of whom will direct NADism in his 
respective territory, who will be the 
voice of the NAD in such territory, who 
could assist the deaf in his territory and 
boundaries to a greater extent, who will 
be able to fill the gap between such state 
associations and the NAD due to dis- 
tance and non-representation, who could 
bring non-affiliated states into the fold, 
who could present the problems and de- 
sires of the deaf of his region to the 
attention of the NAD Executive Board, 
who could stand out as an upcoming lead- 
er through his work for the best inter- 
ests of the deaf. 

Expenses to be paid only when assigned 
to a case by the president and he will 
function on his own in unofficial cases. 


Recommendation: Although we favor 
such a plan, we cannot feel justified in 
using funds at present. Perhaps the new 
administrative arrangement will be able 
to provide funds at a later date and impli- 
ment such a proposal. 


Referrals: 


The committee recommends the follow- 
ing items be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee: 


1. The NAD should attempt to help the 
states or try to have the Federal govern- 
ment enact a law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion against handicapped workers in our 
United States of America. 

2. We urge the circulation manager of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN to make a more 
concentrated effort to obtain increased 
subscriptions from hearing parents of 
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deaf children in our residental schools, 
day schools, ete. 


3. We want to suggest that the NAD 
continue to work closely with the Cap- 
tioned Films program in trying to set 
up a working arrangement for the fair 
distribution of projectors and equipment 
to all eligible groups of deaf people. 


4. This committee suggests that state 
associations reproduce favorable news 
items from the bulletins issued by the 
Home Office, in their own state publica- 
tions and send copies to their own con- 
gressmen. This would result in a more 
‘homelike’? and personal atmosphere 
and may be more receptive to them if 
they know their states favor such actions. 


5. A more concentrated effort by the 
cooperating states to have their presi- 
dents appoint a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee representative and send the ap- 
pointment to the Home Office—will great- 
ly expand the influence of this commit- 
tee. To date, out of 30 cooperating states, 
the W & M chairman has received names 
of only eight members to this committee. 
Obviously, some states do not realize the 
importance of having a person represent 
them. 


The Committee recommends the fol- 
lowing items be referred to the Public 
Relations Committee: 


6. This committee suggests that state 
associations reproduce favorable news 
items from the bulletins issued by the 
Home Office, in their own state publica- 
tions and send copies to their own con- 
gressmen. This would result in a more 
‘“‘homelike’’ and personal atmosphere and 
may be more receptive to them if they 
know their states favor such actions. 


7, See Bill No. 26 (Wright). 

The committee recommends the follow- 
ing item be referred to the Law Commit- 
tee: 


8. See Bill No. 11 (Burke). 


The committee recommends the follow- 
ing items be referred to the Home Office: 


9. We suggest a more ‘‘personalized”’ 
letter from our Home Office to members 
of the ‘‘Georges’’ who—for some reason— 
have decided to discontinue their pay- 
ments. Impress on them that we still 
need them and would like to see them 
stay in the fold. 


10. Could we establish a special fund 
named in honor of someone who has been 
exceptionally active in the NAD and use 
this fund to accept bequests, memorials, 
ete.? Ali donations would be tax exempt 
and the Home Office would issue formal 
ecards of acknowledgement to the recip- 
ient’s family. Donors’ names could also 
be published in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
but the amounts be kept confidential if 
requested. 

(Also see W & M Motion No. 4.) 

The committee recommends the follow- 
ing item be referred to the Rehabilitation 
and Welfare Committee: 

11. We should continue to discuss at 
each convention, the contract between the 
host city and the NAD in regards to con- 
ventions. Perhaps the Representatives 
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and new members of the Executive Board 
may have some constructive answers to 
improve the overall contract agreement 
presently used. 

The committee recommends to the edi- 
tor of THE DEAF AMERICAN: 

12. Could we establish a special fund 
named in honor of someone who has been 
exceptionally active in the NAD and use 
this fund to accept bequests, memorials, 
etc.? All donations would be tax exempt 
and the Home Office would issue formal 
cards of acknowledgement to the recip- 
ient’s family. Donors’ names could also 
be published in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
but the amounts be kept confidential if 
requested. 

(Also see W & M Motion No. 4.) 


Robert Lankenau, Chairman 
Richard O. Wright, Secretary 


Members of the committee: 


R. Sutcliffe R. Welsh 

C. McNeilly N. Wheeler 
P. Steinhaus J. Smith 

R. Horgen A. Berke 

L. Skinner R. Corbett 

W. Sweezo G. Olsen 

A. Sonnenstrahl F. Schreiber 


Proposed Service Programs Available To 
Cooperating States From the NAD 
Home Office 


Please note these proposals are all 
based on the assumption that the NAD 
will have a full-time executive secretary. 

1. Address labels: The NAD would be 
prepared to furnish cooperating members 
with pressure-sensitive labels of their 
members for use on notices, etc. at a 
cost of 5c per set-up and .005¢c per label. 
(Plus cost of mailing to state.) Under 
this plan the addresses would be set up 
on our Royaltyper @ 5c each — for 
example 100 members could cost $5 to 
set up and one set of labels would cost 
50c. Changes in addresses would be made 
annually only; thus if any state has any 
address changes, it would be necessary 
to handle those separately until the fol- 
lowing year. When the new “‘year’’ starts 
the 5¢ set-up would apply only to those 
addresses which must be changed with 
a minimum charge of $1.50. Any num- 
ber of rolls of labels will be furnished on 
request—one a month, twelve at a time, 
ete. 

2. Convention supplies: It is noted that 
one problem common to most state asso- 
ciations are items like registration badges, 
ribbons, etc. It is proposed that these 
be purchased from the NAD at regular 
prices with the states association having 
the right to return to the NAD any un- 
used items for refund. Using the 100 
figure again, acetate badges usually cost 
about 7c per 100 (we will shop for best 
prices first) 500 cost less, ete. Then the 
association could order say 200 badges 
@ 7c each or $14. At the end of the 
convention, the unused badges could be 
returned for a refund. 

The cost of this to the NAD would be 
recovered through mass purchasing; 100 
badges are $7 per hundred but 5000 are 
only $4 per 100, or approximately in that 


line. It is not expected that this would 
return a profit to the NAD but would 
cut expenses for cooperating states. 

It is possible that there are other serv- 
ices that could be performed by the NAD 
for the state associations which would 
be added here. Representatives and state 
associations should submit such ideas to 
the Ways and Means Committee. These 
will do for a starter. 


Minutes of the Friday, July 13, 
Council of Representatives Meeting 


The Council of Representatives came 
to order at 9:00 a.m. President Sander- 
son presiding. Father Theo DeLaney 
gave the invocation. 


First order of business was the reports 
of the Law Committee. Representative 
Berke, N. Y. (Onderdonk, Ala.) moved 
to accept the first report. On advice from 
Parliamentarian Lependorf, President 
Sanderson ruled that the report had to 
be accepted item by item, could not be 
accepted as a whole. President Sander- 
son sustained the parliamentarian. Vot- 
ing was on Law Committee Recommenda- 
tions. 


Law Committee 


(Second Report) 


Your Law Committee has received one 
proposal for amendments to the bylaws 
from the Utah Association and one from 
the Empire State Association. Both pro- 
posals have been included in part in the 
amendments below. Also included are 
portions of bills submitted to this conven- 
tion as noted in Report 1. Other pro- 
posals are intended to clarify and make 
uniform the present bylaws. 


Article I, Sec. 1b. Delete the words 
“regular dues paying’’ in the first line 
and substitute the word ‘“‘resident.’’ 

Article I, Sec. 2a. Delete the word 
free’ in the next to last line. 

Article I, Sec. 2b-c. Add to both para- 
graphs the following words: ‘“‘and they 
shall be entitled to a subscription and 
listing in the Order of Georges for as 
many years as their contribution equals 
their annual dues.”’ 

Article I, Sec. 2. Delete the note at 
the bottom of this section and add a new 
paragraph to read: ‘“‘g. Patrons and bene- 
factors are individuals who shall be en- 
titled to permanent listing in the Order 
of Georges and a lifetime subscription to 
the official publication.” 

Article III, Sec. 8a. Rewrite the first 
line to read: ‘The officers and/or the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. .”’ 

Article V, Sec. 2b. New paragraph, 
“Tt shall have the power to act on pro- 
posals submitted by Cooperating Mem- 
ber associations between conventions.” 
Change the lettering of the subsequent 
paragraphs. 

Article VI, See. 1. Change ‘‘alternate 
years’ in the second line to ‘‘every two 
years.” 
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Article VI, Sec. 7e. Delete the last sen- 
tence beginning with ‘“‘Motions adopted...” 

Article VI, Sec. 1. Rewrite the last sen- 
tence to read ‘‘No convention shall be 
sponsored by a state not a Cooperating 
Member of the Association.”’ 


Article VII, Sec. 1b. Rewrite the para- 
graph to read ‘‘b. The Council of Rep- 
resentatives shall at each National Con- 
vention determine the fee to be paid by 
each Cooperating Member association. 
Such fee shall be an equitable quota 
based on the number of resident members 
in good standing which the Cooperating 
Member association may have on the 
preceding January 1 and such quota shall 
be adjusted annually by the Executive 
Board.” 


Article VII, See. 1c. Change the first 
line to read ‘‘All resident members. . .”’ 


Article VII, Sec. 1f. Rewrite to read 
““f. Delinquent Cooperating Member asso- 
ciations, once their Representative(s) are 
not seated in the Council of Representa- 
tives may be restored to good standing 
at any time, provided, that their asso- 
ciation reports on its membership num- 
ber and pays its quota for the current 
biennium, plus a delinquency penalty 
equal to 10 percent of its quota for the 
current biennium.” 


Article X. Committees (New article; all 
following articles to be renumbered.) 

Section 1. Appointment. The president 
shall appoint chairmen of such commit- 
tees he deems necessary to conduct the 
work of the association. Such committees 
may be standing or interim in nature. 

Section 2. Chairman of Standing Commit- 
tees. Chairmen of standing committees 
who are not members of the Council of 
Representatives shall have floor privileges 
in the Council of Representatives for the 
duration of the discussion in which their 
committee is involved, but may not vote. 


Article X, Sec. 1 (Rewrite (a) and add 
a new (b) as follows: 

‘a. As soon as possible after the loca- 
tion of a convention has been determined, 
the sponsoring Cooperating Member asso- 
ciation shall appoint a Local Committee 
to be approved by the president of the 
Association, and the Local Committee 
shall make the best possible arrangements 
for the reception and entertainment of 
members of the Association.”’ 

““‘b. In the event a convention is held 
without a sponsoring organization, the 
President shall, with the approval of 
the Executive Board, make the necessary 
arrangements.”’ 


Article XVIII, Sec. Change the figures 
“*1964-1966”’ to ‘‘1966-1968.’’ 

The following amendments are neces- 
sary according to our legal counsel to 
preserve our income tax exemption status 
with the Internal Revenue Service: 


Delete the words ‘‘in legislation’’ in the 
Preamble. 


Add new Article XVIII (or as results 
from renumbering of existing articles): 


Article XVIII, Sec. la. Upon dissolution 
of this organization, after payment of all 
then existing debts and liabilities, all 
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assets shall be distributed to the Coop- 
erating Member associations in good 
standing at the time of dissolution; the 
division and distribution of assets shall 
be in proportion to the most recent an- 
nual quota, so long as they are organized 
and are operated exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, educational, or scien- 
tific purposes. 


b. Should the above named organiza- 
tions either not be in existence, or should 
they at any time not be organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, educational or scientific purposes, 
then in that event, the assets of this or- 
ganization shall be distributed to an or- 
ganization that is organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, edu- 
cational, or scientific purposes. 


Article XV, Section 1. Add a new para- 
graph to real: ‘‘d. The articles of in- 
corporation of this association may be 
amended at any time by a_ two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Board.” 

Gordon L. Allen, Chairman 


te 
Ed 


Bill No. 6—Berke (Sweezo) passed. Bill 
No. 8—Pimentel, Tenn., disagreed with 
committee recommendation. Olson (Strail) 
Passed. Bill No. 12a, Norwood (Petko- 
vich) passed. Bill No. 17, Cherry (Block) 
passed. Bill 18, Refers to Article VII 
See. 1(b), Rep. Lependorf (Garretson) 
moved to amend article to read ‘‘Decem- 
ber 31.’’ Passed. Main motion as amended 
(MMAA), Sutcliffe (Welsh) passed. Bill 
No. 23 Strail (Hinks) passed. On the pro- 
posed changes in the Second Report of 
the Law Committee, Board Member Gar- 
retson asked the Law Committee chair- 
man to define “resident member’’ as pro- 
posed in Article 1, Sec. 1(b). Mr. Allen 
replied the state associations could de- 
cide that for themselves. Art. 1, Sec. 1(b), 
Norwood (Whittemore) passed. Art. I, 
Sec. 2(a) Garretson (Berke) passed. Art. 
I, Sec. 2(b-c), Petkovich (Mrs. Allen) 
passed. Art. I, Sec. 2, Petkovich (Mrs. 
Allen) passed. Art. III, Sec. 8(a) failed. 
Rep. Swalley (Miss Conwell) moved to 
reconsider. Motion to reconsider carried. 
After debate, Rep. Lependorf (Onder- 
donk) moved to refer back to Law Com- 
mittee. Failed. Main motion failed. Art. 
VI, Sec. 2(b) passed. Art. VI, Sec. 1 
passed. Art. VI, Sec. 7(e), passed. Art. 
VI, See. 1, after some discussion on the 
effect of this amendment the motion 
passed. 


Being close to lunch time, President 
Sanderson announced that a new record 
had been established for the Order of 
Georges, with 125 plus present. Old rec- 
ord was 120. Meeting recessed at 12:15 
for lunch. 


* 


Session Eight was convened by Presi- 
dent Sanderson at 1:00 p.m. with First 
Vice President Jess Smith as Secretary 
Pro Tem, Secretary Schreiber being tied 
up with a radio reporter. 


Article VII, Sec. 1(c) Pimentel (Nor- 
wood) passed. Art. VII, Sec. 1(f) Ques- 


tion: Would previous biennium be for- 
gotten (forgiven) if a Cooperating Mem- 
ber association drops out and later re- 
turns? Answer: No. Passed. New Article 
X passed. Article X, Sec. 1 rewrite (a) 
and add new (b). Passed. Article XVIII, 
Sec. 1, passed with one dissent, (Pimentel) 
Changes as recommended by NAD legal 
counsel. Miss Conwell asked if these 
were recommended by our lawyer to meet 
IRS requirements. Answer: Yes. Pre- 
amble, Miss Conwell (Mrs. Steinhaus) 
passed. Norwood moved that a vote be 
taken on Article XVIII, Sec. 1 a and b. 
By general consent. Passed. Article XV, 
Sec. 1 passed. Law Committee Third 
Report: Recommendation on Bill No. 29— 
Miss Conwell (Mrs. Allen) passed. Bill 
No. 31—Law Committee recommendation, 
Mrs. Allen (Mrs. Collums, Ark.) passed 
with Rep. Whittemore dissenting. 


Mrs. Allen (Mrs. Keough) moved to ac- 
cept the Law Committee report. Passed. 
Mr. Strail (Onderdonk) moved a vote of 
thanks to Chairman Allen and the mem- 
bers of his committee. (Garretson, Smith, 
Cherry Burnett and Hinks) Passed. Mr. 
Allen (Schreiber) moved that the conven- 
tion give Law Committee Chairman Allen 
and Editor Jess Smith permission to edit 
the bylaws in order to correct numbering 
and make wording uniform but not to 
change meaning or intent. Passed. Mr. 
Jordan as chairman of the committee on 
the NAD statement for Congressman 
Carey’s Ad. Hoc Committee on Education 
of the Handicapped presented the revised 
statement prepared originally by Secre- 
tary Schreiber. Statement as revised was 
accepted unanimously. Permission was 
also granted the Executive Board to make 
further revisions if needed. By general 
consent a vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Jordan and his committee. Mr. 
Jordan, as chairman of the Legislation 
Committee, presented a plan to involve 
all the Representatives with his commit- 
tee. He explained that each Represen- 
tative would be asked to send in the names 
of five people in their states who could 
and would be willing to write letters to 
Congressmen so that when needed we 
would have letters available. He wanted 
a motion on this. President Sanderson 
asked for the feeling of the Representa- 
tives, who unanimously agreed to serve. 
Bill No. 48 on the NAD Rally being as- 
signed to the Cultural Committee—Passed. 
Resolutions moved to add one thanking 
the 3M Company for loan of equipment. 
Mrs. Norwood (Sutcliffe) moved to ac- 
cept resolutions as corrected. Mr. Wright 
(Mrs. Allen) amended that to pick some- 
one to check terminology. Passed. 
(MMAA) Strail (Conwell) Passed. Motion 
that NAD Public Relations chairman be 
a member of the Executive Board. M*rs. 
Allen (Cherry)—table it. On advice of 
the Parliamentarian, President Sanderson 
ruled motion to table out of order. Mr. 
Pimentel (Hinks) refer to NAD for later 
consideration. Passed. Bill No. 46 on 
resolutions—Olson (Onderdonk) moved ts 
add this to resolutions. Passed. Mr. 
Swalley (Mrs. Allen) moved for a vote 
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of thanks to Resolutions Committee. Car- 
ried. 


Qa 


Report of the Committee on 
Legislation 


President Sanderson appointed me 
chairman of this committee a scant nine 
months ago. Nine months may be long 
enough to develop a baby but it is not 
enough time to move Congress. There- 
fore, this report will be a short one. 

Our first task was that of attempting 
to remove restrictions barring the deaf 
from driving trucks in interstate com- 
merce. Since two previous attempts by 
Congressman Williams to introduce legis- 
lation to remove barriers against handi- 
capped (not just deaf) truck drivers met 
defeat, we are approaching the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with a proposed 
revision of their regulation. Should this 
fail, then we will contact Congressman 
Williams about reintroducing his bill. 

As an offshoot of this concentration on 
driving problems, we have also begun 
exploration of the possibility of obtaining 
group auto insurance for NAD members. 
However, at this time we do not have 
sufficient information to report. If later 
developments prove favorable, we will 
prepare a story for publication in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

In closing we wish to point out that 
much more time will have to be spent 
in winning the respect and attention of 
key congressional personnel. This points 
up the need for a full-time person who 
can make personal contacts. Until this 
is done, progress will be slow. 


Jerald M. Jordan, Chairman 


ke 


Resolutions 


1. WHEREAS the National Association 
of the Deaf at its 28th Biennial Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, California, July 10- 
17, 1966, desires to show its appreciation 
in behalf of the individual members and 
state Representatives, be it resolved that 
we go on record as expressing our sincere 
thanks to: 

a. The California Association of the Deaf 
and its local committee whose efforts 
made this such an outstanding con- 
vention. 

b. The staff and management of the 
Shératon-Palace Hotel for their un- 
failing and cheerful courtesy. 

ce. The exhibit contributors for present- 
ing informative and interesting dis- 
plays. 

d. The growing Order of Georges for 
their important convention role and 
the vital support they contribute to 
the NAD. 

e. The San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege and its Leadership Training Pro- 
gram for presenting an interesting 
program and its general contribution 
to the welfare of deaf Americans. 

f. Commissioner of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, Miss Mary 
Switzer, for her inspiring personal 
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interest and her agency’s generous 
support and encouragement of our 
efforts. 


2. WHEREAS the Executive Board of 
the NAD has previously passed a reso- 
lution in honor of our late Second Vice 
President and founder of the Order of 
Georges, the late G. Dewey Coats, be it 

RESOLVED that the convention as a 
whole wishes to record our respect, debt 
and gratitude for the work of this great 
deaf American. 


3. WHEREAS the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board have pledged its support to 
the efforts of the Deafness Research Foun- 
dation for its valuable work, be it 

RESOLVED that the convention en- 
dorses and encourages deaf Americans to 
give their personal support to this im- 
portant research. 


4. WHEREAS Captioned Films for the 
Deaf has rapidly and dynamically risen 
to a high level and widespread service 
agency that has already positively affected 
the lives of many deaf children and adults, 
be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD goes on rec- 
ord as commending this government agen- 
cy for its outstanding contribution. 


5. WHEREAS the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, has demonstrated a personal in- 
terest in the problems of deaf children 
and adults, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD duly recog- 
nize and commend the President for this 
great courtesy in focusing his personal 
attention in our behalf. 


6. WHEREAS Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama has been an outstanding supporter 
of many programs that affect the lives 
of deaf Americans, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD duly acknowl- 
edge its appreciation for this most gen- 
erous support. 


7. WHEREAS Congressman Hugh Carey 
of New York has been an outstanding 
supporter of many programs that affect 
the lives of deaf Americans, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD duly acknow!- 
edge its appreciation for this most gen- 
erous support. 

8. WHEREAS Congressman John Fo- 
garty of Rhode Island has been an out- 
standing supporter of many programs that 
affect the lives of deaf Americans, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD duly acknowl- 
edge its appreciation for this most gen- 
erous support. 

9. WHEREAS the NAD is composed of 
individual members and _ Cooperating 
Member (state) associations, and 

WHEREAS a need exists to keep indi- 
viduals well informed, and ; 

WHEREAS state Representatives have 
the opportunity and responsibility to ob- 
tain copies of many committee reports 
which provide a clear explanation of the 
extensive work in which the NAD is in- 
volved, be it 

RESOLVED that state association mem- 
bers be encouraged to contact their state 
Representatives in order to be informed 
of the vital work the NAD is conducting 
in their interests. 


10. WHEREAS the Eugene O’Neill Me- 
morial Theatre Foundation has demon- 
strated a vital interest in the establish- 
ment of a National Repertory Theatre for 
the Deaf, and has further expressed a 
willingness to work closely with the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf Cultural 
Committee on this matter, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD officially 
commend this Foundation for its generous 
support. 


11. WHEREAS the Director of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation, Mr. Norman Pierson, 
and his staff, have demonstrated remarka- 
ble understanding and support for the vo- 
cational rehabilitation problems of the 
deaf, be it 

RESOLVED that a letter of appreciation 
be sent to Mr. Pierson in recognition of 
this support. 


12, WHEREAS Cooperating Member 
(state) associations retain control of the 
internal affairs and/or finances of their 
respective associations, and 

WHEREAS the quota system of the 
NAD is based upon the number of resi- 
dent members that Cooperating Member 
associations report, and 

WHEREAS non-residents attending con- 
ventions of the Cooperating Member asso- 
ciations are frequently required to pay 
registration and other fees based on the 
assumption that they are to be included 
in the quota figure, and 

WHEREAS this sometimes leads to 
duplication of charges, therefore be it 

RESOLVED that Cooperating Member 
associations be encouraged to enter into 
reciprocal agreements to waive for non- 
residents the amount of convention fees 
which reflect per capita quota assessment 
set by the NAD and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that the Execu- 
tive Board of the NAD be authorized to 
draw up a reciprocal agreement which 
Cooperating Member associations may en- 
ter into at their discretion. 


13. WHEREAS a Federally supported 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
will soon be established and, 

WHEREAS this Institute in all likeli- 
hood will be tuition free, and 

WHEREAS Gallaudet College is also a 
Federally supported institution of higher 
learning, be it 

RESOLVED that the Federal govern- 
ment make both institutions tuition free 
so that tuition expenses will not be a 
factor in matriculation considerations. 


14. WHEREAS the day schools, private 
and public residential schools for the 
deaf have neither the facilities nor the 
enrollment necessary for optimum opera- 
tion of a bonafide high school for deaf 
students, and 

WHEREAS young deaf teenagers have 
too long been deprived of the opportunity 
of a genuine high school education in a 
real high school setting, and 

WHEREAS there presently exists on 
the campus of Gallaudet College a pre- 
paratory, preschool department which 
could serve as the nucleus of a pilot proj- 
ect in secondary education on a regional 
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basis, with the instructors and facilities 
of this department providing an available 
and ready starting point, be it therefore 

RESOLVED that the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf urge the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to explore 
the feasibility and possibility of inaugurat- 
ing a pilot regional secondary school for 
the deaf on the campus of Gallaudet Col- 
lege for deaf students on the Eastern 
Seaboard from New England to Florida; 
be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with the advice of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, Captioned Films for 
the Deaf, and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion appoint an advisory group at the 
earliest possible time to look into this 
possibility and make recommendations 
therewith. 

15. WHEREAS driving privileges of 
deaf people in America and throughout 
the world have always been a concern 
of the NAD, and 

WHEREAS Judge Sherman G. Fine- 
silver, of Denver, Colorado, has been of 
considerable assistance in establishing 
driver educational programs for the deaf, 
and 

WHEREAS state associations, schools 
for the deaf and motor clubs composed 
of deaf adults have all demonstrated a 
healthy concern for driving privileges 
which the deaf have, be it therefore 


RESOLVED that Judge _ Finesilver, 
schools for the deaf, state associations of 
the deaf and others be commended for 
their wise concern and good work in this 
direction, and recommend that similar 
programs be established in schools and 
states that have not yet adopted such pro- 
grams. 


16. WHEREAS state associations of the 
deaf and schools for the deaf in several 
states have set up and sponsored Junior 
NAD programs for young deaf adults in 
school, be it 


RESOLVED that this important work 
in the early development of good citizen- 
ship in deaf students be commended and 
that other states be urged to establish 
similar programs. 


17. WHEREAS counseling and_ social 
work services for the adult deaf have 
been established by both private and pub- 
lic agencies in Wichita, Kansas, Kansas 
City, Kansas, San Francisco, California, 
Dallas, Texas, and Flint, Michigan, be it 

RESOLVED that the NAD goes on rec- 
ord as commending these encouraging de- 
velopments and strongly favoring the 
establishment of similar agencies in many 
more cities throughout the United States. 


18. WHEREAS the state government of 
New York has recently created a state 
commission composed of five members, 
two of whom shall be deaf, to study and 
investigate the problems and needs of the 
deaf in New York State, be it therefore 

RESOLVED that the NAD commend 
this action and the personal efforts of 
Richard A. Cerosky, assemblyman from 
Westchester County, for introducing this 
act. 
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19. WHEREAS Mr. Roy J. Stewart has 
long been a faithful member and worker 
for many causes for the welfare of deaf 
Americans, be it 


RESOLVED that this convention desires 
to wire its best wishes to Mr. Stewart 
in acknowledgement of all the good work 
in which he has participated. 


20. AND FINALLY RESOLVED that the 
NAD strongly affirm, as it has done so 
many times in the past, its support of the 
simultaneous method of communication 
in the education of the deaf. 

Al Pimental, Chairman 
John B. Davis 

Albert Berke 

Jack Gannon 


* 


Report of the Ways and Means 
Committee 


Friday, July 15, 1966 

The fourth session of the Ways and 
Means Committee was conducted with 
Mr. Lankenau in the chair. Present were 
Blevins, of Ohio; Sweezo, Sutcliffe, Son- 
nenstrahl, Corbett, Berke, Wright, Welsh 
and Mrs. Skinner. 

Four bills were considered—three were 
very similar. These bills are presented 
herewith along with the committee’s 
recommendations: 

Bill No. 27 (Florence Petek, of Cali- 
fornia): Whereas the United States of 
America has recognized its senior citizens 
and out of appreciation of services ren- 
dered has provided them with old age 
pensions, and 

Whereas the United States of America 
realizes need of adequate medical in- 
surance has seen fit to provide (the) 
senior citizens with Medicare and other 
fraternities have reduced charges for 
their senior citizens brethren, 

Be it resolved that the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf extend the same 
courtesy to the American deaf senior 
citizen by such appropriate action such 
as establishing a senior department, mak- 
ing provision whereby the holders. of 
Medicards shall be admitted to deaf sen- 
ior membership at half regular fees and 
half regular dues regardless of previous 
membership or non-membership status. 

Bill No. 32 (Griffing, of Oklahoma): 
Senior citizens, aged 65 and over, be 
granted special financial relief in the 
matter of convention expenses, to the ex- 
tent that they be allowed 50 percent off 
of that which is required of others. 

Bill No. 45 (Mrs. Petek): Senior citi- 
zens—refers to Bill No. 27. This bill was 
written after Bill No. 27 was misplaced 
and could not be found before adjourn- 
ment of the General Assembly. 

Recommendation: The committee is in 
sympathy with the good intents of Bills 
No. 27 and No. 45 (Petek) and Bill No. 
32 (Griffing) but we fail to see justifica- 
tion to give special consideration at the 
present time due to the fact that NAD 
is an entirely voluntary organization; and 
the convention expenses is a local con- 
cern. 


Bill No. 35 (Lependorf): I move that 
the president of the National Association 
of the Deaf be authorized to appoint an 
interim committee of three to investigate 
the feasibility of arranging for bulk sales 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN to cooperat- 
ing state associations. Said committee 
to report back to the next convention on 
probable costs of increased press run, 
increase in average number of pages, loss 
of direct subscriptions, lower mailing costs 
and other pertinent matters. 

Recommendation: The committee rec- 
ommends this bill be referred to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN subcommittee. THE 
DEAF AMERICAN is a NAD project in- 
dependent of the Home Office manage- 
ment. 

Corrections: 

The Ways and Means Committee de- 
sires to make the following corrections 
in the Thursday, July 14, report: 

On page 2: ‘“‘Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Motion No. 13’’ should read “. . . 
Motion No. 3.” 

On page 4: “The committee supports 
the decision of the president to refer the 
Maryland education resolution to the 
Resolutions Committee’’ should read 
““. . to the Research and Development 
Committee.” 

On page 6: ‘‘1l. We shall continue to 
discuss at each convention, ...’’ should 
read “‘1l. We suggest the NAD start the 
groundwork to set up a program for 
training social workers among the deaf. 
This might be done by a Federal grant. 
In addition we might also arrange yearly, 
nationwide meetings for these workers.’’ 
Clarification: 

On Page 2, Bill No. 12 and W & M Mo- 
tion No. 13: The recommendation of the 
committee is really intended to give clari- 
fication of Bill No. 12 in relation to the 
spirit of the bylaws and to give preference 
to W & M Motion No. 13. 

Robert Lankenau, Chairman 
Richard O. Wright, Secretary 
*% * * 

Report of Ways and Means Committee: 
Mr. Norwood (Mrs. Keough) moved that 
voting be on Ways and Means recommen- 
dations. ‘Carried. Bill No. 4, Strail (Pet- 


kovich) carried. Bill No. 7, Pimentel 
(Petkovich) carried. Bill No. 11, Mrs. 
Steinhaus (Olson) carried. Bill No. 12, 


Mr. Allen (Olson) moved to strike ref- 
erence to funding in the last sentence and 
put a period after ‘Section 1.’’ Carried. 
Recommendation as amended, carried. 
W&M No. 13, Lependorf (Gannon) car- 
ried. Bill No. 26, carried. W & M No. 1, 
Strail (Norwood) carried. W & M No. 2, 
Mr. Pimentel expressed doubts as to wis- 
dom of this. Davis Whittemore) carried. 
W&MNo. 3 ..--. W &M No. 4, Norwood 
(Griffing) carried. Mr. Garretson an- 
nounced that 140 Georges were present. 
A motion was made by general consent 
that the actions of the General Assembly 
on Thursday be recorded as accepted by 
the Council. Carried. 

Since there was not enough time left 
to complete the Ways and Means report, 
Representatives of states seeking future 
conventions asked that the Ways and 
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Means report be suspended to allow for 
bids. Carried. President Sanderson ruled 
that all present at the meeting could vote 
on convention bids. Bidding for 1968— 
Illinois, Ohio, Utah. Voting showed Illinois 
33, Ohio 13, (Utah (at Las Vegas) 42. 

Bids for the 1970 convention were made 
by Minnesota and New York. No action 
was taken on these bids as only the im- 
mediately succeeding convention is sub- 
ject to preference voting. Meeting re- 
cessed at 6:15 p.m. until 9:30 a.m. Sat- 
urday. 


Meeting of the Council of 
Representatives, Saturday, July 17, 
1966 


The Council convened at 9:30 a.m. Presi- 
dent Sanderson announced that Dr. Peik- 
off would replace Georges Representative 
Sutcliffe. Rev. Roger Pickering gave the 
invocation. Report of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee follows: 

As you know, a bill concerning adult 
education programs has been referred to 
the newly organized Adult Education com- 
mittee. At this time Mr. Sam Block and 
Mr. Tom Mayes have agreed to serve. 

Recognizing that the press of time will 
not permit formal action on this bill this 
morning, I am suggesting that the course 
of action proposed in Bill No. 23 drafted 
by Mr. Malcolm Norwood be regarded 
as one of the activities that may normally 
be pursued by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee. 

Specifically, Bill No. 23 proposed that 
the NAD investigate the possibilities of 
securing funds for adult education pro- 
grams under the Adult Education Pro- 
gram proposed as a new Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, Public Law 89-10. Grants for 
special projects can be made directly by 
the U. S. Office of Education to private 
agencies and organizations for: 


1. new programs 


2. programs coupled with other Fed- 
erally assisted programs or 


3. programs designed to assist persons 
unable to participate in projects fi- 
nanced under state plans. 


In many sections of the nation organi- 
zations of and for the deaf have come 
up against obstacles when they attempted 
to set up adult education programs for 
the deaf. This law may therefore be the 
solution to the problem of adult deaf edu- 
cation in this country. 

In order to carry out the intent of this 
bill, the committee must come up with a 
few specific plans to be submitted for 
financial support from the Federal govern- 
ment. If it appears that such support 
is possible, the aforementioned plans will 
first be submitted to the NAD Executive 
Board for clearance before any formal 
action is taken to secure funds required 
to initiate adult education programs for 
the deaf. 

Victor Galloway, Chairman 

Adult Education Committee 
and 

Sam Block 
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PROPOSED BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
THROUGH THE YEARS 1966-1968 WITH COMPARISON 
OF PREVIOUSLY PROPOSED BUDGETS 


1964-66 1964-66 1966-68 
Income Proposed Actual Proposed 
ORUNDUMONS ite oe et a a es os ae ah od oe $ 4,000.00 $ 2,175.50 $ 2,500.00 
ROA Tee Steger COnLPIDULIONS 422525) or ee 1,113.03 
PITAWOM Ces pec a. spore No ere Ce Sh ee ee SS 1,210.00 210.00 500.00 
Advancing: ‘memberships: .....=.2.- 2-0-2222 - 2c -L= 20;000.00 10,617.50 12,000.00 
SUALS WHUOLAS oo oe ean pone EAU eee ee ee 15,734.00 19,715.35 21,000.00 
Dividengs and anterest: 22.0062 800000 3,840.55 5,000.00 
Fe Ca HONS eg hee ee a sai 306.80 500.00 
ISCOUNTS weOAacNOG! mies we ato ae ae eee haa ease eae oee : .89 10.00 
SCTViGEseTeNGered are sen 8 eS eS 5,000.00 230.92 5,000.00 
CapUGneGy ils. <6 oe en ed ee 6,195.00 12,000.00 
INCITS CEYCOSDSELLO WANCE | Sen? ac aa sae te mone aeen neces 1,772.75 10,000.00 
RO ha ae recéipts (52 baited oe ee eae ey 3,730.95 6,000.00 
XDIDIUS basen ss ane WEN 68 2 5 SO Se WE TY Seen 1,000. = 
Other income _____- aE OLE Pr ee RS Ce Be 390.86 500.00 
ptele asi ass E Aisued ta heimianeussek ake Jon maSeeNnU N00 $50,301.10 $75,010.00 
Expenditures 
Offices’ SaLALIOS:: <2 06 +) Be oe 2827900100 $ 7,100.00 $ 4,800.00 
Execiitive. secretary’s Salary’ 2-2. <.-.-.. =.=... -- ee 17,500.00 
Boe euariee tea SP eee hich on ee See wenn CMe ms mdse pata rea 
ayro OXON Bs sien a Se Sk ee SB ead Gee A . 491. 
Rent oo ee ee ee a VE ey ae oe ere 3,036.00 4,030.05 5,136.00 
‘TrAVEGLs'GXPelse: fp > 3 = ee ee eee 3,120.00 1,335.39 5,500.00 
Deaf American ‘Support. 22-0 se Sn aka ooee 10,000.00 5,931.78 8,400.00 
Professional | pervieds 22 5228- ce cede ee aowere ne 600.00 650.00 
Convention expense —_--70----— 0-2 T 300-00 2,054.41 3,750.00 
TATU, ae Rt Or ed ee ert Ree Pee oan 000. ; 5,000. 
Office Tappites as Seek Needs Wat enn eta Sane 800.00 I DLIOUS Se? 1,500.00 
POSTAL yd Be oe ean ee Re ed Po aa 1,050.00 1,495.41 1,800.00 
Siege a) a ne 
vertising»® 2627 fete e= = ‘ : . 
ponumntviee expense e eee oae en gis 
msurance) =. 8" 5 7a _ ; : : 
Miscellaneous**** ______ i 400.00 1,474.98 1,500.00 
Freight and expressage —_ bad a 1,317.73 250.00 
Bank service charge ____- eee 150.64 130.00 
pues pe SBOE Prone = ree te op 
MiP1OR INA ee eee : : 
Captioned Films account _- 1,474.98 2,500.00 
INES chebks sci k= 2 dedi 34.00 50.00 
Public Relations expense ________- é 500.00 
Office furniture and equipment ___._.-_----__-_-- 2,400.28 500.00 
Totals: sso. en SA eee Sie ig ear NS Oe $47,981.00 $43,181.57 $74,437.50 
*Intended to include Captioned Films *** Includes some office furniture 
** Included in convention receipts **** Included under miscellaneous 


APPROVED BUDGET OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
THROUGH THE YEARS 1966-1968 WITH COMPARISON 
OF PREVIOUSLY PROPOSED BUDGETS 


(This budget is for 22 months beginning July, 1966 and ending June 30, 1968.) 


1964-66 1964-66 1966-68 

Income Proposed Actual Proposed 
Contribwttons ies 2 Ses sie 5 one Are ee $ 4,000.00 $ 2,175.50 $ 2,500.00 
Special | rund’ Conttiputions 622252." eS eS 1,113.03 
PAPEHTA ULOD LOE Ae oor = cee es Sa tee a se ee 1,210.00 210.00 1,000.00 
Advancing memberships. —- =. 22225252228 ee 20,000.00 10,617.50 14,000.00 
Statesntiotas. <a) sot ee woe oe thee See ee aE oc 15,734.00 19,715.35 22,000.00 
Dividends “and: interest 222+ - oe she ae ae ee 3,000.00 3,840.55 5,000.00 
PUD CHT ONS a wae, es rel Be ene arma eee 100.00 306.80 500.90 
Discounts Leatn Pas se se hos oh. eee haat a ee eee 1.00 89 10.00 
Services, renderea: Ge EN | ee 5,000.00 230.92 5,000.00 
Captioned s Wilpers el So ee ee a a oe 6,195.00 12,000.00 
Indirect: Cost allowance, a2n.cecco oo eeeeee eee eee 1,772.75 10,000.00 
Convention: “Receipts \. oo ese pa ee Se 1,000.00 3,730.95 6,000.00 
ESL EES es <= ee, Se re Pe ae 4 1,000.00 ie se 
Other tneome eos oe ee ae eee eee is eh eyo 390.86 1,000.00 

Totals fAb oe aatiasi ook A See ey yee ee | $51,035.00 $50,301.10 $79,010.06 
Expenditures 
OPCSYSte SaIaes os a Pee ee Ls ee hy $ 7,200.00 $ 7,100.00 $ 6,800.00 
Executive ‘secretary's: salary) 2.0 eeu oe i ee ee oe 18,500.00 
Clerical -salaties: (2 2sc05 pee eee ee oe eee 18,000.00 9,384.04 12,250.00 
PHYPOI CARES > Boeke eae ee oe ae Breyer ute aon ao PN en 800.00 615.82 1,491.00 
FROTIG ete see eee tere ee te ae ae Oe Be ee ee 3,036.00 4,030.05 5,136.00 
STAVEl: iOS RCUSE a wa wee ase eee _. 8,120.00 1,335.39 5,500.00 
Executive Secretary expense ____________ ees 3,500.00 
Deaf American Support _______-_-__ _. 10,000.00 5,938.71 8,400.00 
Professional Services ___________-_ oad 600.00 650.00 
Convention expense ____________ = 500.00 2,054.41 3,750.00 
PRNntin ge #2 ole ee ee ee: 1,000.00 628.55 2,000.00 
Office: "Supplies. 2092.5 Sets ws a 800.00 1751.919** 1,500.00 
POStABG) 2 e Sc Se See en a ee ee 1,050.00 1,495.41 1,800.00 
Telephone and telegrams _______ 500.00 416.65 550.00 
Advertising. (Jo cScivees a ee 200.00 146.60 200.00 
Committee expense 600.00 336.50 700.00 
Insurance oo Fe ake ee ee 175.00 57.50 75.00 
Mistellaneous* 38 12. Se eee ae 400.00 1,474.98 1,500.00 
Freight and expressage ____________ canes 1,317.73 250.00 
Bank. ‘service’ charge 2-2.-=_=—-_.— «#48 150.64 180.00 
Dues and subscriptions ___________ “oon 135.00 400.00 
PUDION- NAD ct ie ee le SS ue 100.00 100.00 
Captioned Films account ___ 1,474.98 2,500.00 
NES Gnecks oc. been eae +46 34.00 
Public. :Relations expense «i252. 5) Set ee ee 500.00 
Cultural Committee expense: 22565226. ee aa 250.00 
Office furniture and: equipment: 2200 eben es tete ee 2,400.28 500.00 

TOtalS cnc Set Geos eo eat ee ete oe us $47,981.00 $43,181.57 $78,982.00 


*Intended to include Captioned Films 
** Included in convention receipts 
*** Includes some office furniture 
**** Included under miscellaneous 
*****Included in Bank Service charge 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN 
Approved Budget 1966-1968 


Actual 


Proposed 


Receipts 1964-1968 1966-1968 
(19 issues) (22 issues) 
Balance: -brought f0rward:9/1/64. 2-22.64) 2 eee oo oo eee cece ssl! $ 902.99 $ 1,406.14 
NAD’S share of support (from Adv. Memb. Subsidy) —___- es eee 5,210.58 8,400.00 
SUDSCrIDUON SS nt te re eee ae See Soe DN By ch Stee 10,816.00 20,100.00 
Sale of back copies 253.8 300.0 
AGVGPtiSINS. -sac kaos sets ce yn Be gene aOt an Relea eames 2,200.00 
WHISCEH INC OUS) (4. toa kOe on SOs eee hoe he bana eed owen eee $0.00 
BROUAL )aeseern a Sa eee oe ee eae aS Seen eS ee eon aes $20,004.64 $32,496.14 
Expenditures 
Priming and Cute. <6 4.55892 5 ene Ske sect aa demewee Genes. oer aes bene $14,996.09 $25,303.14 
MGOGressine: and. Watling -6£--3 £235 ee 2 bt e nA R he See ie ees eecea 560.2 00.00 
BeConduelass (nallinion =~ 58. ee es Pe ee Renn see ce ee eee 260.00 350.00 
GILODES ASO LADY» oon eee ao Sat ea eee oer ee ope 1,050.00 2,200.00 
EGiOR SE CRDONSCS. c6h=2- Sate eee et ea ened no ca kueassee-nse 696.85 1,200.00 
Circdlationimanagers* salary: 22 G2. Sees ae es oe ace ae ceeecsanesane 350.00 600.00 
Advertisins managers ‘commissions. -224 222.22 2.225 eh nek 327.31 500.00 
Printing, «promotional: 6lGis 2500 aa eo ee oe eel Gaee ae wee oda oeen 93.84 500.00 
POStROLEICe. DOM TEN thee tees an a see Aa oe esa uanaeiuean et 36.00 48.00 
Sharéof Home: Orbice’ rent). 2 20 = Pee Pe sae pane saan dees eee e ccs oneece = 40.00 
SNCUCIGISTET Gh oe en ee one Se anes Oe Ra eo ee 12.50 50.00 
WPPICENSUDDILOS. = ons eters SU he See ae = ee ona sea wanes Gee aaetane 14.39 50.00 
Stipscription: “COMMISSIONS; Loses Seen seen casos oe ctw ese eceee eed 44,25 250.00 
Postage ‘and! \Gxpress =. . 8 tes = eae ee ee han cuann we sane oeeee eae 95.81 100.00 
PankerCharee—Checkhook: =~ secon seete seas oe ese ace ueeeeeeesee 3.26 
TROLO DOIG saat eae ee ed es Se en a Bee sedan see 6.97 20.00 
Sales TaxvExemp ton: Certificate, = osucn Jaa cacao eo cesta 3.50 
INSE CHECK Saree See Ste 8 aS SENT TR eee hes ee A econ ca Slt RSA See 7.50 25.00 
AT Ota: et Stee. tein soa oes o mea Ca ma eae aeeu et aee abatement $18,598.50 $32,496.14 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
September 1, 1964-April 30, 1966 
(Indianapolis account) 
Receipts 
Balance brought 
forward 9/1/64 ___------- $ 902.99 
NAD’s share of support 
(from Adv. Memb. Sub.). 5,210.58 


Subseriptions: 225-226 U5c.— 10,816.00 
Sale of back copies ______- 253.85 
Advertising) Goon ate ee 2,814.93 
Miscellaneous _------------ 6.29 
Gi MO) 21 Nig ae ye en na er SO ne $20,004.64 
Expenditures 
Printing:and -cuts(2-—2 2! $14,996.09 
Addressing and Mailing ~~ 5 3 


Second class mailing -___- 
Heitor s/salary: 2.222 lee 1,050.00 


Editor’s expenses ________ 696.85 
Circulation mgr. sal. ____- 350.00 
AAV SIDE COM: soaas suse 327.31 
Printing, promotional, etc._ 93.84 
Post office box rent __--__ 36.00 
Share cf Home Office rent 40.00 
AMOVETRSING so sste5 se 2e55e= 12.50 
Office supplies. 23. 2-. oa 14.39 
Subscription commissions _ 44,25 
Postage and express —__-_- 95.81 
Bank charge—checkbook ~- 3.26 
GLO DMON 6: ae ne eee ree 6.97 
Sales Tex Exemption 
Certificate. 5 ee 3.50 
NSE (check, 2232 32622225 7.50 
Motels =.22-e~ ease ceed oes $18,598.50 
Recapitulation 
Receiprs: =) 25. sce sess-eas5 $20,004.64 
Expenditures» 2255-22-25 18,598.50 
PaAlAnCe Goshen Re sk ate ee ceases $ 1,406.14 


Ways and Means report continued: W & 
M No. 6, Rep. Cherry (Olson) carried. 
W & M No. 6. Question: “‘Does the Ways 
and Means Committee realize their rec- 
ommendation would mean mailing 700 
copies?’’ Question: Rep. Sparks, ‘Can 
Jr. NAD help with printing Newsletters 
and reports?’’ Question: Second Vice 
Pres. Allen, ‘‘Doesn’t the Executive Board 
already have power to decide on this?” 
First Vice President Smith said he did 
not think inclusion of Newsletter in THE 
DEAF AMERICAN was feasible. Rep. 
Garretson (Allen) moved it be referred to 
Executive Board. Carried. W & M No. 7, 
Garretson (Keough) moved to refer this 
to the President. Carried. W & M No. 8, 
Rep. Peikoff moved to refer to President. 
Rep. Norwood (Keough) amend to read 
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“The committee moves that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee to study the 
feasibility of making an effort to obtain 
an extra $600 Federal income tax exemp- 
tion for each handicapped individual.’’ 
Rep. Berke moved to change ‘“‘handi- 
capped” to “‘deaf’’? but his amendment 
was ruled out of order. Amendment car- 
ried with Rep. Lependorf dissenting. 


Debate on MMAA. = Question: Why 
“‘handicapped”’ instead of “‘deaf’’? Chair- 
man Lankenau answered motion not in- 
tended solely for the deaf. Rep. Olson 
(Allen) amend to delete ‘‘each’’ and add 
“*s” to “‘individual.’’ Amendment carried. 
President Sanderson asked Mr. Lankenau 
the purpose of the proposal. Mr. Lan- 
kenau replied that this was to investigate 
the feasibility, no one has ever done so 
before rejecting the suggestion out-of- 
hand. Mr. Garretson moved to amend 
to add ‘‘committee to report at next con- 
vention.’’ President Sanderson, on advice 
from Parliamentarian Lependorf, stated 
only two amendments permitted to a mo- 
tion. MMAA carried. W & M No. 9 to 
Research and Development Committee. 
W & M No. 10, Questions: None. On de- 
bate Representative Peikoff stated that 
the Ways and Means Committee was re- 
sponsible for the budget. If the com- 
mittee feels that cutting the quota would 
interfere with progress the committee 
should be sustained. Rep. Davis asked if 
budget was figured on the $1 figure and 
what would be the result if the other 
nineteen states joined? Chairman Lan- 
kenau replied that the $1 figure had not 
been considered since there was not 
enough information on the number of 
people. To make a study of feasibility of 
getting the nineteen states not in proper 
committee. Only seven states that have 
state associations are not Cooperating 
Member associations, the other states do 
not have associations. Mr. Garretson 
noted that the motion was for the record 
since Representatives had __ instructions. 
Rep. Lependorf stated a one-third cut in 
quota was a big bite. Rep. Davis moved 


to amend motion by inserting at end of 
Illinois proposal ‘‘To study the feasibil- 
ity of encouraging the remaining nineteen 
states who are not cooperating members 
of the NAD to join and to promote such 
action on the part of these non-members 
by reducing the quota to $1.00 instead of 
the present $1.50; results of the study to 
be reported at the 1968 convention.’’ Car- 
ried. MMAA carried. W & M No. 11, 
Question: Block, ‘‘Will not this dilute 
profits?’’ Answer: Profits may be small, 
but many states are too small now to 
sponsor conventions. Thus it would be 
more equitable. The words ‘‘net profits’ 
were changed to ‘“‘net proceeds.’ Rep. 
Welsh (Onderdonk) moved to accept W & 
M No. 11. Carried with Reps. Berke and 
Strail dissenting. Parliamentarian Lepen- 
dorf questioned the right to an alternate 
representative for Rep. Sutcliffe, since 
alternates are only in order if the desig- 
nated Representative were unable to at- 
tend. Asked reconsideration of seating 
Representative for Georges. No one asked 
for reconsideration. So the seating stood. 


W& M No. 12. DEAF AMERICAN 
Budget. President Sanderson asked that 
the budget be considered as a whole and 
if any one dissented it. could be taken 
item by item. Question, Whittemore, 
“Would it be out of order to ask Editor 
Smith how he felt cbout budget?’’ An- 
swer: Yes. Strail (Welsh) moved to ac- 
cept the budget. Carried unanimously. 
W & M No. 13, NAD proposed 1966-68 
budget. Président Sanderson asked Chair- 
man Lankenau to elaborate on qualifica- 
tions of Ways and Means Commimttee 
members: Wheeler, assistant city en- 
gineer; Sutcliffe, chief of grants at Gal- 
laudet College. The reason for this being 
to bring out that the Ways and Means 
Committee is experienced in budgetary 
problems. President Sanderson _ stated 
that he did not wish to influence the 
Representatives, but felt they should know 
the Ways and Means Committe qualifica- 
tions. Question: Allen, “If Executive Sec- 
retary is an officer, what would happen 
to his officer’s salary?’’ Answer: Duties 
of officers and Executive Secretary are 
different—no conflict there. Question: Mr. 
Smith, “Should there be a breakdown on 
salaries?’’ Answer: Salaries fixed by 
law, must be paid. The Secretary in 
clarification explained that the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer each received 
$100 per month and $100 additional is 
paid to the Secretary-Treasurer for han- 
dling the Home Office and $25 is paid 
to him from the Captioned Films Account 
or expenses incurred as director of the 
CFD evaluation programs for gas, oil, 
parking, etc. Is not paid for directing 
CFD project. President Sanderson stated 
the Representatives had plenty of time 
to consider the budget and should take 
all the time they felt they needed. Allen 
(Cherry) vote the NAD budget. Carried 
unanimously. W & M No. 14, Smith (Con- 
well) carried. Mr. Allen moved to ac- 
cept the Ways and Means referrals un- 
less anyone wanted to except any item. 
Carried by general consent. Smith (Ad- 
ler) moved to accept Ways and Means 
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recommendations on Bills Nos. 27, 32, 
and 45. Carried. Swalley (Strail) moved 
to accept recommendation on Bill No. 35. 
Rep. Sparks moved to amend to include 
schools and Junior NAD’s. Amendment 
carried. MMAA carried. Rep. Strail 
moved for a standing vote of thanks to 
the Ways and Means Committee. Carried. 
Chairman Lankenau stated the committee 
furnished excellent cooperation. Presi- 
dent Sanderson added his personal thanks 
to Mr. Lankenau because having once 
chaired the Ways and Means Committee 
he knew what Mr. Lankenau had gone 
through. 


Election: President Sanderson an- 
nounced that Mr. Allen had been chosen 
by the Executive Board to fill the un- 
expired term of Second Vice President 
G. Dewey Coats. Two Board positions 
were to be filled—that of Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Griffing. Remaining Board members: 
Ramger and Lankenau (2 years), Gar- 
retson and Pettingill (4 years), new Board 
Member term, 6 years. 


Mr. Davis nominated Samuel Block of 
Illinois. Mr. Block accepted. First Vice 
President Smith asked President Sander- 
son to explain eligibility requirements of 
candidates. President Sanderson said the 
law requires a candidate must have been 
a member of a state association or the 
NAD for two years prior to the election 
and if elected must become an Individual 


Member of the NAD. Question: Is Mr. 
Block a two-year IAD member? Answer: 
Yes. Also a NAD George. Rep. Sparks 


said he was instructed to nominate Mr. 
Galloway for the Board. Mr. Galloway 
declined as he was nominating for the 
Empire State Association, Mr. Albert 
Berke. Mr. Berke accepted. Mr. Olson 
nominated Mr. Propp. Mr. Propp was 
not present but had left written acceptance 
if nominated. Mr. Blevins nominated Mr. 
Petkovich. Mr. Petkovich accepted. Dr. 
Peikoff nominted Dr. Griffing but he 
was not present. President Sanderson re- 
ported that Dr. Griffing had given him 
a message that ‘his heart, spirit and 
pocketbook”? were with us “‘but he could 
not accept.” Mr. Wright, speaking for 
Mr. Sutcliffe nominated Mr. Gannon who 
declined with regret but was honored to 
be asked. President Sanderson appointed 
Dr. Peikoff, Mrs. Steinhaus and Miss 
Conwell as tellers. Results of election 
found Mr. Block and Mr. Propp elected 
on the second ballot. 


Mr. Allen (Petkovich) moved the Ex- 
ecutive Board be empowered to approve 
the minutes of this convention. It was in- 
tended to have them approved daily but 
we ran out of secretarial help needed to 
prepare them. 


Editor Smith advised that reports and 
minutes would be printed in the Septem- 
ber DEAF AMERICAN and to insure 
enough copies state associations should 
order extra copies early. Mr. Miller of 
of Local Committee announced that while 
normal checkout time was 3 p.m. the 
hotel would permit NADers to check out 
before 6 p.m. Mr. Burke asked that 
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persons interested in the Cultural Pro- 
gram contact him. President Sanderson 
extended his thanks to Sergeant-at-Arms 
James O. Chance and to the Board and 
committees who worked hard not only 
during the convention but for the past 
two years. All were complimented for 
the thankless jobs they were asked to do 
and did so well. Especial thanks were 
given to the convention committee which 
worked long and hard to insure a suc- 
cessful convention. 


Convention adjourned sine die at 1:15 
p.m. 
Frederick C. Schreiber 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Committee on 
Research and Development 


The Research Committee was formally 
constituted by President Sanderson in May 
1965 to conduct investigations and man- 
age projects which contribute to knowl- 
edge about the effects of deafness and to 
the welfare of the deaf. 


During the first year of its existence, 
the committee completed a study for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, titled 
“The Feasibility of Integrating Deaf Youth 
into the Job Corps.’’ Two meetings were 
held in Washington, D.C., at which the 
problems of bringing deaf youth into the 
Job Corps program were discussed and 
formal recommendations prepared. The 
distinguished persons who made up the 
Ad Hoc National Advisory Board were 
as follows: 


Dr. Kenneth Z. Altshuler, Alan B. Cram- 
matte, Mrs. Harriet Gough, Dr. Ralph L. 
Hoag, J. C. McAdams, Don G. Pettingill, 
Amy Schein, Edward L. Scouten, Roy M. 
Stelle, Mrs. Patria Winalski, Dr. Robert 
Frisina, Stanley K. Bigman, McCay Ver- 
non, Miss Sandra Ulicny, John F. Grace, 
Richard F. Krug, Malcolm J. Norwood, 
Robert G. Sanderson, Jerome D. Schein, 
Jess M. Smith, Boyce R. Williams, Ralph 
E. Weems and Frederick C. Schreiber. 


As a result of the report emanating 
from the meetings, the Job Corps eventu- 
ally agreed to accept deaf youth into 
their program. The committee is now as- 
sisting the Home Office in carrying out 
the second phase of this project: re- 
cruiting boys and girls for the Job Corps. 
Whether or not this portion of the project 
will succeed will depend very much on 
how the NAD membership reacts to the 
Federal responsibility thrust upon it. 
Success with one government agency will 
greatly enhance our opportunities to do 
similar work with others. . 


While the project with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is the only one 
adopted in the first year, many other 
projects have been considered and some 
work done on two of them. A proposal 
has been submitted to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration to develop 
and evaluate materials and techniques 
which will aid deaf adults to get and hold 
employment in our changing economy. 


This two-year project should produce 
easily read and understood pamphlets 
on such topics as 1) how to pass the 
Civil Service examinations, 2) what to 
do about group hospitalization insurance, 
3) where to find employment, and many 
more. 


Written by deaf persons for deaf per- 
sons, these materials will then be tried 
in classes of deaf persons. Their exper- 
ience will determine the need for improve- 
ments in any of the pamphlets so pre- 
pared. Finally, plans will be made for 
distribution of these materials by NAD and 
for their use in projects by Cooperating 
Member associations of the NAD, with 
Federal support. 


The committee is also aiding the Legis- 
lative Committee, directed by Jerald Jor- 
dan, in its efforts to improve the auto- 
mobile situation, as related to restrictions 
imposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on deaf truck drivers. The 
support the Research Committee is giv- 
ing to solution of this problem illustrates 
its willingness to assist other committees. 
At the same time it points up the great- 
est difficulty facing the Research Com- 
mittee: lack of manpower. 


The committee would like to do far 
more than it is now able. Consider these 
brief sketches of proposals for research 
which should be done but cannot be done 
until more technical personnel are avail- 
able: 


1. A study to determine why deaf driv- 
ers tend to have fewer accidents and 
violations than hearing drivers. 


9. To establish under Office of Man- 
power, Automation, and Training 
(OMAT) a program for upgrading 
the skills of deaf persons in the 
printing trades. (Preliminary conver- 
sations have been held with OMAT 
and the International Typographical 
Union. ) 


3. An inquiry into the kind of prepara- 
tion for life offered by residential 
schools for the deaf. (This project 
suggested by the executive board of 
the Maryland Association of the 
Deaf. ) 


4. Development of ways to make travel 
easier and more enjoyable for deaf 
persons, particularly air travel. 


5. To bring the Occupational Survey of 
the Deaf up to date. 


As is readily apparent, these proposals 
would lead to enough research to keep 
an institute, not just a committee, busy 
for a long time. So while the committee 
may be unable to produce results as 
quickly as you would desire, it can be 
counted on to keep trying. With that 
thought in mind, the committee is pleased 
to announce a new member—Dr. McCay 
Vernon of DePaul University. Dr. Vernon 
is well known to you as a distinguished 
worker on deafness, a person we can 
depend upon for great assistance in pur- 
suing the goals of the committee. 

Jerome D. Schein, Chairman 
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Report of the Public Relations 
Chairman 


Events over the past year have not 
been very conducive for the proper func- 
tioning of your Public Relations chairman. 
However, I don’t think I need to apologize 
for having been involved in the LTPAD, a 
bout with a urology surgeon, a library 
service institute, the Xth International 
Games and an assortment of odds and 
ends. I assume that the NAD auditors 
are grateful for the fact that the PRC 
hasn’t accomplished much. 


There are several matters which I would 
like to bring to the attention of the con- 
vention: 


1. The matter of TV has at the present 
time two broad aspects. I have accumu- 
lated a considerable file of correspondence 
on the matter, both pro and con. 


a. The matter of improving TV’s po- 
tential in serving the deaf: Some 
suecess has been obtained in this 
aspect in local areas. The idea of 
approaching the major networks has 
its pros and cons. Steps have been 
taken to unify all the organizations 
interested in this problem. Both the 
RID and the Conference of Execu- 
tives have expressed a desire to 
cooperate with the NAD in improv- 
ing TV’s role in the lives of deaf 
persons. It seems that the NAD will 
have to carry the ball. Some means 
for obtaining the necessary funds 
must be devised. Captioned Films is 
interested but cautious. 


b. The utilization of television as a pub- 
lic relations outlet: The committee 
has kicked around the idea of de- 
veloping a series of films for release 
to ETV stations. We have been think- 
ing of a series of about 10-12 films 
in the format of Dr. Best’s book. 
The material would have to be 
brought up to date, involving consid- 
erable research work. The cost of 
the films would range anywhere from 
15 to 75 thousand dollars, depending 
upon scope and quality. The people 
from Minnesota may be able to pro- 
vide us with useful information in 
this area. 


2. In collaboration with two other 
LTPAD participants, I am doing a project 
on public relations and the deaf. The co- 
authors are Henry Bjorlie and Herb Bar- 
kuloo. One phase of this project is to 
develop a handbook of public relations 
procedures to be used at the national, 
state, community and neighborhood levels. 
We should have an outline of this hand- 
book available by convention time. The 
objective is to have this handbook placed 
in the hands of local, state and national 
leaders of the deaf. 


3. The PRC has been kicking around 
the idea of a gimmick that would bring 
attention to the work capabilities of the 
deaf. It might also have fund-raising im- 
plications. The basic idea is to produce 
a plastic paperweight in the form of a 
manual letter “‘A.’”’ This would be com- 
bined with an ‘‘A is for Able’ theme, 
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and one would be placed on the desk of 
every employer who hires a deaf worker. 
This would necessitate local involvement, 
and several ways have been discussed 
to finance the scheme. Most feasible 
perhaps would be to have the National 
Association provide them to local chap- 
ters on a cost-plus basis. This would re- 
quire an initial outlay by the NAD. I 
expect to have some production figures 
to bring to the convention. 

The implications of this thing are lim- 
ited only by one’s imagination. In var- 
ious sizes, forms and shapes, it could be 
used for membership promotion, identifi- 
cation of Georges, DSA and KFF awards, 
etc. 

4. Dick Mullins was mightily displeased 
with the news coverage of the Xth IGD. 
Although press coverage in Washington, 
D.C., was excellent, it apparently did not 
get to the wire services. He suggested 
that we look into the possibility of hav- 
ing the NAD Home Office release news 
bulletins to the wire services, and that 
deaf in local communities alert their 
newspapers to pick it up. We will look 
into this in connection with Item 2.. 

5. The PRC has at various times dis- 
cussed a number of topics that, it seems 
to me, would be more or less contingent 
upon having a full-time executive secre- 
tary. The PRC is willing to help, but does 
not have the time and resources to do 
more than lend a supplementary hand. 
The ideas we discussed were briefly: 


a. A campaign to get parents and friends 
of the deaf into the NAD. 


b. Continued improvement in liaison be- 
tween state and the national organi- 
zations. (Fred’s bulletin is effective, 
but we feel there is a need for great- 
er two-way communication. ) 


c. A constructive effort to give the NAD 
more impact on the educational 
scene. 


d. The age-old problem of improving 
membership rolls of the NAD quan- 
titatively. Also efforts to get non- 
affiliated states into the lineup. 


It is hoped that the Public Relations 
Committee will have at least two or three 
members in San Francisco for the con- 
vention. We would like to discuss these 
proposals with board members before 
making the necessary pitch to convention 
delegates. 

George Propp, Chairman 
Richard Mullins 
Anthony Mowad 

Gary Olson 

Herbert Larson 


Report of the Senior Deaf Citizens 
Committee 


In view of the interest shown in a home 
for senior deaf citizens by the various 
state organizations and due to the finan- 
cial difficulties involved, it is felt that 
possibly a national home for such people 
is the answer to this pressing problem. 

A study could be made, leading to a 
workshop, Federally sponsored, attended 
by responsible people now working in 


the few homes for senior deaf citizens. If 
the fruits of such a workshop come up 
to expectations, application could be made 
for federal funds to construct a national 
home. Many details are involved but 
these can be solved with time. The fate 
of this idea rests with the convention 
proper. 

This is about the only area it is felt 
the NAD could be of distinct service to 
its senior deaf citizens. 


W. T. Griffing, Chairman 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mrs. Myrtle N. Allen 
Miss Pauline Conwell 
Joseph Balasa 
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Report of the Civil Service 
Committee 


The Civil Service Committee is pleased 
to report that several major breakthroughs 
have been achieved in the past two years. 
These new efforts should result in em- 
ployment benefits to the deaf that will 
affect not only Federal employment, but 
state and private employment for the 
deaf for years to come. In addition, the 
results are expected to affect the em- 
ployment opportunities of the other handi- 
capped groups throughout the country. 


Due credit should be allowed for past 
attempts made by the Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the past 25 years, at least, and 
leaders of the deaf who have tried in 
numerous ways to alleviate some of these 
problems. Their efforts have provided a 
climate of awareness that the deaf are 
experiencing many problems in the area 
of civil service employment. 


Recognition should be given to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission since it recog- 
nized the need for a special post, titled: 
“Director of Employment Programs for 
the Handicapped.’ Having established 
this position, they appointed Mr. Ed Rose 
to head the program for all handicapped 
groups. 

He became aware of the problems of 
the deaf and their needs with the written 
examinations and in obtaining employ- 
ment. Since the deaf, in general, have 
always had some difficulty in reading 
the written examinations, the possibility 
of having video tapes taken of a person 
asking questions in the language of signs 
for all examinations and distributed to 
every Federal examining board in the 
nation was evaluated. Since it will mean 
an enormous project, it is still in the plan- 
ning stage. Meantime, for certain posi- 
tions, written examinations were simpli- 
fied and physical demonstrations were 
relied upon instead. For some other posi- 
tions that require written examinations, 
those with severe handicaps could take 
them without any competition. It means 
that they could receive temporary em- 
ployment with the passing grade of only 
70. After several months of satisfactory 
physical demonstration, the deaf em- 
ploye’s status would be converted from 
temporary to permanent. 


Since Mr. Rose found his workload ex- 
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cessive and to provide the handicapped 
employes proper services, a position to 
assist the director was created. It will 
be his duty to determine which positions 
could be filled by certain handicapped 
people and create more positions for them. 
In other words, the gap between the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission and your or- 
ganization has been narrowed tremendous- 
ly in the past two years. 

The District of Columbia Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, which has been 
maintaining a close liaison position with 
the Civil Service Commission through one 
of our committee members, Mr. Burke, 
has also contributed its share toward de- 
veloping an inherent interest in the Civil 
Service personnel regarding the employ- 
ment problems of the deaf. 

This relationship was enhanced by the 
active representation of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf by myself as chair- 
man of the Civil Service Committee. The 
three forces together with the expressed 
interest and consultation of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, pri- 
marily to develop a project in order to 
get at the roots of the Civil Service em- 
ployment problems of the deaf. 

A series of conferences representing the 
various interested groups were held. 
The result was a project entitled ‘‘A Proj- 
ect to Promote Civil Service Employment 
for the Deaf’’ as it was pointed to the 
fact that Civil Service could provide op- 
portunities for the deaf for it will be 
easier to achieve results in the public 
agencies than in private industries due 
to the advantage of fundamental unity in 
public employment policy. The urgency 
of the needs of the deaf was pointed out 
as it was becoming more difficult to em- 
ploy them in the age of automation. 

Because of these possibilities, a Federal 
grant was just obtained by the D.C. Dept. 
of Vocational Rehabilitation with Mr. 
Burke as the principal investigator, to 
finance a research enterprise which will 
include: 

1. Review of all existing Civil Service 
laws and regulations with a view to 
elicit adjustments needed to remove 
needless hurdles to the employment 
of the deaf. 

2. Identification (including modification) 
of suitable jobs. 

3. Adaption (or development) of stand- 
ardized tests to determine the occu- 
pational qualifications of the deaf. 

4. Training in marketable skills (includ- 
ing work and social adjustment). 


With this project in effect, the deaf will 
receive assistance to achieve maximal 
development as they, in general, are un- 
deremployed. Since Civil Service pro- 
vides a circumscribed set of work possi- 
bilities and expresses willingness to co- 
operate the vocationally upgrading of the 
deaf is possible. In order to bring this to 
reality, an effort to enable personnel offi- 
cers to understand the feasibility of the 
deaf as employes is included in the re- 
port. 

This project, in addition, will serve as 
a base to develop methods of employabil- 
ity prediction for the deaf. 
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At the start of the project, the deaf 
candidates will be mainly the District of 
Columbia residents. Eventually, a co- 
operative system will be developed with 
Maryland and Virginia. Should the results 
of the project be satisfactory as  pre- 
dicted, every state of the union will be 
well informed. 


Since the project is so enormous, some 
subgrants may be awarded to our or- 
ganization if we could meet the qualifica- 
tions such as manpower and quality of 
manpower. 


It was noticed from the correspondence 
that the postmasters in some areas of the 
nation vary in their opinions of hiring 
deaf employes. For example, a_ post- 
master from Brooklyn, N. Y., hired some 
deaf men who performed their duties at 
least satisfactorily. At about the same 
time, two deaf applicants in Arizona were 
rejected ‘‘due to medical reasons.” I 
have made frequent visits to the Depart- 
ment of Post Office and the National 
Association of the Postmasters of the 
U. S. Finally, a letter was just received 
from the president of the NAPUS, per- 
mitting us to send a representative to 
speak to the postmasters from every cor- 
ner of the country in their next conven- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., this September. 
In order to give the audience the im- 
pression of our needs and problems, it 
is also being planned to have the CSC’s 
representative, Mr. Rose, back us up in 
his planned speech. It is hopeful that 
we will create an uniform understanding 
oi the deaf employes among the post- 
masters. 


Through the efforts of the committee, 
the President's Committee for the Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped invited your 
organization to participate in their meet- 
ings. Mr. Mervin Garretson, your board 
member, was appointed as your repre- 
sentative. 


About three months ago, it was an- 
nounced that the CSC will establish a 
program to seek more employment op- 
portunities for the disadvantaged due to 
lack of education and economic problems 
under the directorship of Mr. Nicholas 
Oganovic. After several letters, it was 
agreed to include the deaf in the pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Garretson and your Civil Service 
Committee chairman were honored to 
represent your organization in a hearing 
sponsored by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare on bills relating 
to employment to be brought up in Con- 
gress and the overall plan of the aid to 
the handicapped. Mrs. Shirley Jordan 
served as our interpreter. No concrete 
decision was made in that hearing, but it 
was interesting to note that they were 
very much aware of ovr needs and were 
willing to help us out by all means. 


Through complaints received from some 
deaf persons, discrimination of the deaf 
in employment in the General Motors 
Corporation, the nation’s largest employer 
next to the Federal government, was in- 
vestigated. According to the  corres- 
pondence made with Vice President Louis 


Seaton of the GM, they stated that they 
have special placement for the deaf or 
those who have hearing loss of at least 
30 decibels and the discrimination was 
denied. In order to have concrete facts 
on discrimination, your board member, 
Mr. Hal Ramger, was asked to arrange 
to have a capable deaf person apply for 
a job in a GM plant at Fremont, Cali- 
fornia. Unfortunately, they did not go 
any further than the gate house where 
they were instructed to fill out and mail 
the application form. In the form, the 
applicant’s handicap was __ inquired. 
Further investigation was delayed due 
to lack of evidence. 


As indicated in my report of the Civil 
Service Committee in THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN, a watchdog team of say 30 inter- 
ested persons will be established in the 
near future. It will be their duty to 
watch out for any discrimination of deaf 
employes in every area and report to 
this committee which will, in turn, make 
an effort to reach an understanding with 
the employer. 

It was noticed that private industries 
had the tendency to hire the non-handi- 
capped applicants due to their insurance 
policies and, in some areas, the deaf 
were not permitted to operate any motor 
vehicle, especially in the Federal govern- 
ment which included the Federally sup- 
ported Gallaudet College. In order to 
improve our rights, it is strongly recom- 
mended that your organization establish 
an Insurance Committee and Driving 
Committee. It will be their responsibility 
to keep all the reports of various re- 
search and records. In addition, they 
should contact proper authorities to iron 
out differences and misunderstandings in 
their policies. When in effect, employ- 
ment for the deaf should eventually lead 
to more of an open door policy. 


It has been my pleasure to serve you, 
the deaf of the nation, in the past two 
years and I hope to bring even more 
concrete results to you all in the next 
convention. 


Alfred Sonnenstrahl, Chairman 
Raymond Atwood 

Douglas Burke 

Ralph Harwood 

Carlton Strail 


* * * 


Report of the Cultural Committee 


The cultural productions of the deaf 
American have primarily been isolated, 
sporadic and scattered. This called for 
a program of coordination. The program 
had to provide for three basic needs: 
the cultural interests of the deaf Ameri- 
can; an atmosphere of competition; and 
an opportunity to bring our top quality 
productions into a national focus. The Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf gave its 
initial backing to such a program in 1964. 

Shortly thereafter President Robert 
Sanderson appointed me to chair the com- 
mittee. The following have been asked to 
serve with me until the 1968 convention: 
Mr. David Neill, Mr. Frank Turk, Mr. Al- 
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fred Sonnenstrahl, Mr. Francis Higgins 
and Mr. Robert Panara. Special posts 
have been filled by Mr. Robert Duley, 
Mr. Bert Shaposka and Mr. Jack Wright. 


The members of my committee have 
been faithful in the performance of their 
duties as assigned. They made an excel- 
lent team and were always available for 
consultation and discussion, and _ they 
have my sincere gratitude. 


Attached to this report is a copy of 
rules pertaining to the cultural program 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 
A writeup about the program appeared 
in the May issue of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN. Therefore only a brief summation 
of the program is included here. 


The NAD cultural program will have 
four main areas of activity: 1) The phys- 
ical area dealing with bodily expressions 
and material art works such as_panto- 
mime, painting, sculpture, photography, 
and dance; 2) the mental area dealing 
with literary works, written and delivered 
or spoken; 3) the spiritual area emphasiz- 
ing literary and physical expressions of 
art forms but which have spiritual sig- 
nificance; 4) the recreational area dealing 
with skills in areas that are generally con- 
sidered as recreational such as chess, 
bridge, checkers, tiddle winks, etc. The 
latter category has for its primary pur- 
pose to create an opportunity for its par- 
ticipants to gain initial exposure to cul- 
tural values. 


The geographical territory of the United 
States shall be divided into nine regions 
for the purposes of this program. An at- 
tached map illustrates these regions. 


The competition tournaments will be 
held at local, interstate and inter-regional 
levels. The program will be launched on 
a small scale and expand from there. 


There has been a lot of thinking put 
into this program. It will be difficult to 
execute, but once the groundwork is laid 
out and contacts with local organizations 
are established, the program should bring 
vast cultural benefits to the deaf citizens 
of this country. These efforts could very 
easily radiate into an international cul- 
tural program. 

The second phase of our cultural pro- 
gram deals with the committee’s efforts 
to establish a National Reportory Theatre 
for the Deaf. This would consist of a 
full-time traveling troupe of adult deaf 
and hearing performers who are capable 
of performing before deaf audiences. 
Much time and thought have been invested 
in this goal also. 

The Cultural Committee has been for- 
tunate in obtaining in an advisory capacity 
the services of Mr. Mervin Garretson, 
Mr. Louie Fant and Mr. Patrick Gray- 
bill throughout this project. 

President Sanderson, in his early cor- 
respondence to the committee, expressed 
his desire that major emphasis be giv- 
en to the goal of establishing a National 
Repertory Theatre for the Deaf. The 
original plan was to develop such a 
troupe from competitors who reach the 
NAD cultural finals. This plan was 
altered somewhat by a proposed bill to 
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establish the National Foundation of the 
Arts and Humanities. Congress passed 
the Bill No. 89-209 in September, 1965, 
thereby paving the way for action. 


The chairman immediately set about 
making contacts and obtaining advice on 
procedures to be followed when applying 
for a pilot demonstration project. One 
of these contacts is currently the deputy 
director of the Foundation. President 
Sanderson also did his share by setting 
contact with the Foundation’s director, 
Roger Stevens. Committee members 
Louie Fant and Robert Panara also sought 
to ignite the interest of congressmen and 
noted actors to our cause. 


Meanwhile a rash of committee meet- 
ings took place. Gradually an applica- 
tion for a demonstration project emerged 
and was titled ‘The feasibility of estab- 
lishing a permanent National Repertory 
Theatre for performers skilled in acting 
before audiences of deaf people, and for 
encouraging deaf persons to fully develop 
their latent capacities in the performing 
arts.”’ 


The application was sent to the NAD 
Executive Board for its approval and 
then forwarded to the Foundation for its 
consideration. 


The Cultural Committee’s application 
was not acted upon at either the January 
or the May meeting of the Foundation. 
However, it was not turned down either. 
As of now the application may come up 
for consideration in the August meeting. 


Meanwhile the Cultural Committee has 
been working on other leads. One such 
lead was to establish a working relation- 
ship with Gallaudet College. The purpose 
here is two-fold. The committee feels 
that a National Repertory Theatre will 
mean new vocational opportunities for 
adult deaf performers who want careers 
as such. However, a Repertory Theatre 
will need a home base for training and 
rehearsing purposes. It was felt that 
Gallaudet College could amply fill this 
role if it could develop its professional 
staff. Therefore, there is much to be 
gained if Gallaudet College and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf work 
together on this cause. There has been 
one meeting held thus far between the 
two groups. The indications are that both 
sides show a willingness to work together, 
despite the fact that the role each side 
is to perform has not been clearly de- 
fined. The Cultural Committee will con- 
tinue in its efforts to bring about a plan 
of cooperative action. 


Another lead was to maintain close 
liaison with the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, particularly, Dr. Boyce 
Williams, who is ever on the alert for 
new vocational possibilities for the deaf. 
His advice and counsel has the Cultural 
Committee quite indebted to him. It was 
also felt that should other avenues for 
financial support fail, VRA might save 
the day. 

However, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration has already begun to save 
the day. The Eugene O’Neill Memorial 
Theatre Foundation, under the leadership 


of Mr. David Hays, is vitally interested 
in establishing such a troupe. This Foun- 
dation has submitted an application for 
planning grant funds to establish a Na- 
tional Repertory Theatre for the Deaf. 


The Foundation has invited Gallaudet 
College to stage a play before the Na- 
tional Playwrights Conference in Water- 
ford, Connecticut, this summer. The pur- 
pose is to interest the theatre profession- 
als in the deaf and their masterful use 
of hands and facial expressions in the 
performing arts. During the playwrights 
conference, several planning sessions will 
be held that we hope will lead to the 
establishment of a National Repertory 
Theatre for the Deaf. 


The Eugene O’Neill Foundation has be- 
come aware of the intensive activities of 
the NAD Cultural Committee in this area 
and its keen desire to have the interests 
of the adult deaf clearly represented in 
this cultural outlet. As a result, your 
Cultural Committee chairman has been 
invited to take part in these planning 
meetings from July 20 through 23. I 
hope to have enough information by then 
to report the results of these planning ses- 
sions in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


The Cultural Committee has had an 
exciting and eventful period of service. 
Much more took place than is contained 
in this report in terms of meetings, letter 
writing, telephone discussions, strategy 
sessions and person-to-person conferences. 
The cultural program and the National 
Repertory Theatre for the Deaf should 
become working realities by 1968. The 
committee shall continue its efforts with 
your consent, for the cultural growth, de- 
velopment and advancement of the deaf 
citizens of this country. I trust that we 
have your support. We are grateful to 
you and to President Sanderson for the 
privilege to serve. 


Douglas J. N. Burke, Chairman 


Attached: 
Cultural program rules 
Application for contestants 
Map of regional jurisdictions 
Listed activities in each activity area 


The following is a suggested list of 
contest activities for which interested 
persons may apply to enroll. 


Suggested Activities 


Under each area there is a list of ac- 
tivities. Contests will be established for 
them if enough persons enroll and at 
least three regions are represented. You 
may suggest other areas to the National 
Cultural Committee if you wish. 


Area I: sculpture, pantomime, paint- 
ing, magic, dance, photography. 

Area II: delivered or written play one- 
act, song, debate, oratory, essay, short 
story, local newspaper poem. 


Area III: deals with expressions of 
spiritual significance, can involve most ac- 
tivity classes in Area I and II plus Psalm 
presentation, delivery sermon (brief), re- 
ligious essays, religious paintings, etc. 
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Area IV: chess, checkers, tiddle winks, 
bridge, canasta, scrabble, handicrafts, 
homemaker skills, table tennis. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
Cultural Program 


I 
NAME 


The program shall be known as the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf Cultural Pro- 
gram. 

II 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this program shall be to 
preserve, guide, encourage and advance the 
cultural interests of deaf citizens through 
whatever means acceptable to the NAD Cul- 
tural Committee. 


iil 
OBJECTIVE 


The objective of this program shall be to 
arrange for cultural contests on the state. 
regional and national levels, the national 
finals of which shall be held at the conven- 
tions of the National Association of the Deaf. 


IV 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND PROGRAM AREAS 


Sec. 1. The Cultural Program shall encom- 
pass the entire United States and other juris- 
dictions which come within the organization 
scope of the National Association of the Deaf. 

Sec. 2. There shall be nine (9) regional 
areas organized as follows: 


REGION I REGION VI 
Alaska Kentucky 
Washington Tennessee 
Oregon North Carolina 
Idaho Virginia 
Montana West Virginia 
Wyoming 
(Guam) REGION VII 

REGION Il Mississippi 
California Alabama 
Nevada Georgia 
Utah South Carolina 
Arizona Florida 
Colorado | 
Ne a REGION VIII 

w - 

REGION III Non yetcas 
North Dakota Delaware 
South Dakota Maryland 


Minnesota Washington, D.C, 

Jowa (Puerto Rico) 

Nebraska (Virgin Islands) 
REGION IV 

Kansas REGION IX 

Missouri Maine 

Oklahoma New York 

Arkansas Vermont ‘ 

Tex2s New H*mpshire 

Louisiana PASE Z ue te 

onnecticu 

REGION V Rhode Island 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Sec. 3. There shall be state areas as recog- 
nized by the National Association of the Deaf. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a Junior NAD Pro- 
gram consisting of students from schools for 
the deaf organized along the above mentioned 
geographical lines. 

Sec. 5. There shall be four activity areas in 
this Cultural Program: 


a. Physical Area dealing with bodily skills 
and material art works such as dance, 
pantomime, magic, sculpture, painting 
and photography. 


b. Mental area: plays, poetry and essays, 
delivered and written; debates, one act 
play performances, newspaper produc- 
tions, ete. 


c. Spiritual area, dealing with mental and 
physical expressions of the _ spiritual 
such as, same as I and II, except the 
purpose is to convey a word or spiritual 
message; lecture based on parable, Psalm 
delivery, etc. 


d. Recreational area dealing with skills in 
areas generally considered as_ recrea- 
tional, such as chess, bridge, checkers, 
toble tennis, knitting, clothing designs, 
tiddle winks, baking, etc. 


Sec. 6. Contest subjects shall be placed in 
activity areas according to the judgment of 
the National Cultural Committee. 
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Vv 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Membership to the Cultural Pro- 
gram shall be limited to members of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, its Cooperating 
Member associations, who have met their 
quota requirements, Junior NAD groups and 
NAD affiliated clubs. 

Sec. 2. A contestant may enroll in the Cul- 
tural Program by filling out an application 
and submitting it to the National Cultural 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. A contestant may enroll in any area 
of cultural and recreational competition he 
chooses. However, there shall be a separate 
applic: tion fee of five dollars ($5.00) for every 
contest he enters. Three dollars ($3.00) shall 
go into the National Committee’s treasury. 
The regional and state treasury shall each 
receive one dollar ($1.00). An entrant may 
not compete in more than one area. 


vi 
COMMITTEE POSTS 


Sec. 1. There shall be a National Commit- 
tee of seven members called the Cultural 
Committee. The chairman shall be called the 
Cultur?l Director. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a committee in each 
region consisting of a director from each 
state and the regional director who is chair- 
men. 

Sec. 3. Esch state shall have a committee 
consisting of local directors es is deemed 
necessary. The state director shall chairman 
the state committee. 

Sec. 4. There shall be special assignment 
posts and subcommittees on each level as is 
deemed necessary by the respective central 
committees. 

Sec. 5. The Cultural Committee, National, 
shell have the following areas of responsibil- 
ity, per the Director’s assignment of them: 

Area I. Physical Area 

Area II. Ment9l Area 

Area JII. Spiritual Area 

Area IV. Recreational Area 

Area V. Junior NAD Program 

Area VI. Fund Raising Program 

See. 6. Special posts to be estiblished with- 
in the framework of the National Cultural 
Committee: 

1. Awards Supervisor 

2. Treasury Supervisor 

8. Bulletin Supervisor 

4. Contest Officials Supervisor 

5. Cultural Exhibits Supervisor 

6. Talent Register Supervisor 

7. Traveling Troupe Supervisor 


Vil 
SELECTIONS 

Sec. 1. The Cultural Director (National) shall 
be appointed by the President. 

Sec. 2. The National Cultural Committee 
members shall be appointed by the Director, 
apie to the written approval of the Presi- 

ent. 

Sec. 3. The National Cultural Committee 
shall appoint regional directors, subject to 
the written approval of the President. 

Sec. 4. The National Cultural Committee 
may appoint members to serve on _ special 
posts and subcommittees as it deems neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 5. The regional directors shall appoint 
state directors who will serve as_ regional 
committeemen, subject to the written ap- 
provel of the Cultural Director (National). 

Sec. 6. State directors shall appoint local 
directors to their state committee subject 
to the written approval of the regional di- 
rector. 

See. 7. Any and all evasions of the above 
arr engenients shall be considered null and 
void. 


Vill 
DUTIES 


Sec. 1. The National Cultural Committee shall: 


1. Be responsible for the growth and de- 
velopment of this program. 

2. Keep the President, regional, state and 
local offices and the general member- 
ship informed on its progress. 

3. Establish new posts and subcommittees 
as is necessary, but avoiding duplication. 

4. See to it that the entire program: strictly 

adheres to its purposes and that the pro- 

gram does not in any way hinder or 
obstruct the purposes of the National 

Association. 

Give final approval of contest officials 

on the national level. 

Be the final court for appeals concerning 

the program. 

Be the finel body for administering penal- 

ties except for exemptions appealed for 

and granted by the President. 

8. Devis2 and update an adequate organiza- 
tion map to illustrate organization and 
me°nagement lines, making them avail- 
able to all NAD officers upon request. 

9. Perform all other duties assigned to it 
by other sections in this body of laws. 


Nog 


Sec. 2. The regional and state committees 
shall carry out duties identical to those of 
the national committee, but respect the juris- 
diction limits defined or labeled in its title; 
and allow appeals to be made to committees 
of higher jurisdiction areas. 

Sec. 3. Special posts and subcommittees 
shall have their duties defined in a special 
pamphlet. 

Sec. 4. Each NAD convention shall appoint 
a liaison officer to coordinate the convention 
program for the National Cultural Committee. 

Sec. 5. All inter-regional correspondence by 
regional directors concerning the Cultural 
Program must have its duplicate in the Na- 
tional Director’s files. 

Sec. 6. All interstate correspondence by 
state directors concerning the Cultural Pro- 
gram must have its duplicate in the regional 
director’s files. 


IX 
TERMINATIONS, FINES, PENALTIES, 
APPEALS 


Sec. 1. Committee members absenting them- 
selves without excuse from their chairman 
from three regular meetings shall be auto- 
matically removed from their posts. They 
may not be reappointed to any Cultural Pro- 
gram post until the next presidential term. 

Sec. 2. Penalties and fines shall be levied 
or devised as is reasonably deemed necessary 
by the committee in charge, whether national, 
regional or state in jurisdiction. 

Sec, 3. Appeals may be made to the next 
highest geographical committee of which the 
National Cultural Committee’s decision is 
final. 

Sec. 4. Exemptions, stays, or altering of 
penalties issued by the National Cultural Com- 
mittee can be made only by the NAD Presi- 
ent. 

Sec. 5. Any contestant who enters a cul- 
tural contest without submitting first an ap- 
plication plus the required fee shall be auto- 
ace disqualified from the contest he has 
entered. 


x 
CULTURAL COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. Cultural contests shall be allowed 
et the discretion of the National Cultural 
Committee. 

Sec. 2. Three regions, at least, must be 


represented before the Cultural Committee 
shall consider whether or not a national con- 
test is in order. 

Sec. 3. All national contests will be held 
during the NAD convention. Effort should 
be made to hold each convention in a differ- 
ent region in order to gain maximum ex- 
posure for the program and the NAD. 

Sec. 4. The expenses for travel, etc., must 
be met by the contestants themselves or by 
the organizations involved if they have avail- 
able funds. 


XI 
REPERTOIRE 


See. 1. The finalists or national champions 
shall be selectively organized by the National 
Committee and termed the NAD Repertoire. 

Sec. 2. In order to remain in a repertoire, 
a member must continue to win in the na- 
tional competition. A winner who foregoes 
his right to join the repertoire makes the 
previous nstional champion eligible, and so on. 

Sec. 3. The repertoire shall tour the coun- 
try. performing before clubs of the deaf, 
theetres and other organizations, in the name 
of the NAD. 

Sec. 4. Funds for the repertoire shall be 
raised from private foundations, performance 
admission charges and private contributions. 


XII 
AWARDS 


Sec. 1. There shall be an awards program 
for the national finalists. First place winners 
shall receive a trophy. The remaining places 
shall receive certificates indicating their re- 
spective ranking. 

Sec. 2. The award shall be entitled: the 
NAD (or other desirable name). 

Sec. 3. Regional and state committees may 
develop their Own awards programs. 


XIIT 
BULLETIN 


Sec. 1. There shall be a regular bulletin 
known as the NAD Cultural Bulletin to be 
sent to the NAD Board members, Cultural 
Program Officers and to the editor of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, 


XIV 

AMENDMENTS 
Sec..1. Any and all amendments made to 
the Cultural Program laws must be approved 
by at least a two thirds (2/3) majority of the 
NAD Cultural Committee. Robert’s Rules of 
Order, latest edition, will be followed in all 

other procedures in question, 
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CONTESTANT APPLICATION 
NAME: 


CEUY 62 SIDA, «2% 2 1 2 We ee PD 
ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE NAD? 
YES NO (circle one) 


ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE NAD 
THROUGH A COOPERATING ORGANIZA- 


TION? YES NO (circle one) 


(You must be a member before you can 
enter the program) 


ARE YOU A MEMBER OF A NAD AFFILI- 
ATED CLUB OF THE DEAF IN YOUR AREA? 


YES NO (circle one) 
If yes, 
NAME OF THE ORGANIZATION: _______---__ 


WHICH CONTEST DO YOU WISH TO ENTER? 
(PRINT CLEARLY) Also state the number 
of the area. 


Ope Ne 


(Your state chairman will notify you if 
a contest is set up) 


(Note: There is an application fee of five 
dollars ($5.00) for each contest you wish to en- 
ter. The money will be used to meet expenses 
for paper, planning and awards. Your state 
will receive $1.00, your region will receive 
$1.00 and the rest will be used by the Na- 
tional Committee to promote the program all 
over the United States. If a contest is not 
established, your money will be refunded.) 


Send this application with fee enclosed 
(use check or money order). 


To: Douglas J. N. Burke, Chairman 
NAD Cultural Committee 
11502 Bucknell Drive, Apt. 3 
Wheaton, Maryland 20902 


PS * 


Reply to NAD Position Paper 
Re National Technical 


Institute 
July 8, 1966 
Dear Mr. Schreiber: 

The National Advisory Board on Estab- 
lishment of the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, at its meeting June 20- 
22, 1966, reviewed and carefully consid- 
red the contents of the position paper pre- 
sented by the National Association of the 
Deaf regarding this project. 


It was noted that many of the recom- 
mendations contained in the document 
were in agreement with those prepared by 
the Board and published in its Policies, 
Guidelines, and Application Procedures. 
Some of the recommendations appear io 
be related to what the Board considered 
to be operational aspects of the project. 
Decisions regarding operational policies 
will be the responsibility of the sponsor- 
ing institution. Your paper which is a 
part of the record, will be available to 
those who have need for the information 
we have collected. 


The preparation of the published Poli- 
cies, Guidelines, and Application Pro- 
cedures (a copy of which is enclosed) in- 
volved long hours of serious deliberation 
by members of the Board, which includes 
knowledgeable representatives from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
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and the Office of Education. The recom- 
mendations and suggested precedures 
have been reviewed by the Office of the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and ap- 
proved by Secretary Gardner for use by 
applying instivutions. The Board is cer- 
tain that the Guidelines reflect its best 
thinking and that of the cooperating agen- 
cies within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in implementing 
the intent of Congress. 


The National Advisory Board acknowl- 
edges receiving the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the National Association of the 
Deaf, and it appreciates the special in- 
terest your organization has in this proj- 
ect. The extensive and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the project by the deaf population 
in general, gives testimony to the fact 
that opportunities for such _ specialized 
education and training is urgently needed. 


The positive and constructive support 
given to the NTID by many groups has 
been a welcome tribute to the Board for 
its efforts in behalf of the deaf youth of 
our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ralph L. Hoag, Staff Director 
Secretary’s National Advisory Board 
National Technical Institute 

for the Deaf 


Mr. Frederick Schreiber 
Executive Secretary 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


* 


Minutes of Executive Board Meeting 
Saturday, July 16, 1966 at 1:30 p.m. 


Absent: Pettingill and Propp 

The proposal of Editor Smith on THE 
DEAF AMERICAN, including compensa- 
tion, was accepted. 


A move to set the site of the 1968 con- 
vention did not materialize because the 
Board felt more information was needed 
and special note should be made not to 
conflict with the ICDA convention sched- 
uled for Montreal the second week of 
July. It was suggested that a check list 
of requirements be made and the pro- 
posals from the states be in writing. 
Passed. 


Discussion centered on the Executive 
Secretary. It was suggested that one 
way to handle this would be to adver- 
tise for applications, check qualifications 
and then have the President present his 
selection to the Board for approval. Presi- 
dent Sanderson pointed out he had an ap- 
plication from Secretary-Treasurer Schrei- 
ber. And it was agreed unanimously that 
the Board would have more control over 
an Executive Secretary, which was there- 
fore more desirable. 


The question of the fairness of select- 
ing an Executive Secretary at this time 
was discussed. The considered opinion of 
the Board was that they had been selected 
to do what they felt best for the NAD, 
that delay in selection of the Executive 
Secretary was not in the best interests 


of the NAD and that it was already known 
that the NAD was in the market for some- 
one to fill this position. There were sev- 
eral applicants including a recommenda- 
tion from the Maryland Association of the 
Deaf. The work of the Home Office being 
such that it was impractical to delay any 
longer. And since the Board was chosen 
to represent the NAD, it would and should 
be prepared to accept any criticism that 
might arise. Discussion then centered on 
salary and fringe benefits. The Board 
finally agreed on a salary of $840 per 
month; annual leave of four weks; sick 
leave of two weeks to start and ‘‘NAT’’ 
dues.to keep ITU membership. Sick leave 
to accumulate at the rate of 1% days per 
month. Other fringe benefits to be de- 
cided upon later. Date of termination to 
be two weeks after the next convention. 
President Sanderson nominated Frederick 
C. Schreiber as Executive Secretary. Mr. 
Allen moved to accept the appointment. 
Carried unanimously. 


Mr. Schreiber then tendered his resig- 
nation as Secretary-Treasurer, effective 
August 1, 1966. Accepted. Mr. Ramger 
(Lankenau) nominated Mr. Garretson for 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Garretson ac- 
cepted. Carried. It was decided to defer 
till August the filling of the Board vacancy 
created by Mr. Garretson’s assumption 
of the office of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Meeting adjourned at 3:00 p.m. 


Frederick C. Schreiber 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Statement of Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements 


May 1966 

Receipts 
Advancing Memberships __.-________ $ 423.00 
Deaf American account =. 2-240. 623.00 
CONUPIDUTIONS ie onc eee 13.50 
Projector Und coe US 10.00 
RuUbliCaUons') 2c 8s So 28.56 
PEC UT ATION Gis tect ce eae es ee Oe 40.00 
State Quotas: 

Gouistana 2 tee eo 134.25 

District of Columbia ____ 1,140.00 

south: "“Dakotar 2. lines 57.00 

California”: Sh Se wees 836.55 2,167.80 
Services'‘rendered: 225 228 ee oe 12.00 
Captioned: Wilms: fae ee 1,155.00 
Relmpursemente ia sees 5 toe ah 1.38 
Investment Income ces 182.30 
PAVTOLM HNAROS sigan wee te et a 169.49 

Total::Cash Receipts 2.222. 2 cc $ 4,826.03 


Disbursements 
Officers: Salaniesrieen neces oe ee $ 300.00 


Office Salaries je 2h ee es 658.25 
Postage and Telephone ___.__________ 114.25 
ROD Ce ee eee ee ee Ne aie cates 214.00 
Captioned Films Account ____________ 79.00 
IDM ACCOUNT. baie | NES a 16.00 
JODUCOEDS: -ACCOUNP ioe Lae Se ay ok 15.00 
Rental of Postage Meter ____________ 20.09 
Refund of Quota—Ohio |...~~_~_-__- 339.50 
Refund-+Display <2 02 ob 100.00 
AGVETTISEMENtS) seg he Ge Fe 40.00 
Services “Rendered! 252.5. fe 48.50 
Bank Service Charge —_2- 2 -_.-._--.- 63.21 


Deaf American Account ~___.2_-._.- 4.00 


Officer: Supplies: Saye su soos Sst ae 356.09 
Deposit—Travel Account ____________ 425.00 
Payroll Taxes) Sees es oe ee 189.36 

Total Cash Disbursements ____-__-$ 2,982.25 
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The Leadership Training Program In The Area Of The Deaf— 
A National Investment In A Better Life For The Deaf 


Address given at the National Association of the Deaf Convention Banquet, San Francisco, California, 


July 14, 1966 


By RAY L. JONES, Ed. D., Project Director 
Leadership Training Program in the Area of the Deaf, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, California 


President Sanderson, Mr. Norton, hon- 
ored guests and friends in the National 
Association of the Deaf: 


It is a great honor to meet with you 
tonight at your convention banquet and 
to have this opportunity to speak to you. 

First, I want to tell you about a won- 
derful machine which is the marvel of 
our electronic age and holds great promise 
for deaf persons throughout the world. 
This remarkable machine comes in as- 
sorted sizes and shapes, but generally 
weighs less than 150 pounds. It is able 
to take the sounds of speech, channel 
them through two. stereophonic micro- 
phones into a miniaturized computer 
weighing less than five pounds. As each 
word is received, the computer searches 
its memory bank for the appropriate vis- 
ual signal which it sends to two trans- 
ducing appendages where the words are 
sharply and clearly presented in visual 
form. The time lapse between the input 
of the spoken word and the visual presen- 
tation is so rapid it must be measured in 
microseconds. 


This marvelous machine holds the key 
to open new and exciting experiences for 
deaf persons in educational, cultural and 
religious areas. With all of our electronic 
and scientific knowledge, it is significant 
that we have still not been able to de- 
velop a device or equipment that can be- 
gin to duplicate the accuracy or precision 
or efficiency of this machine. 

Tonight I want to introduce to you one 
of these “‘machines’’ which has been work- 
ing tirelessly for the past two years at 
San Fernando Valley State College as in- 
terpreter in the Leadership Training Pro- 
gram in the Area of the Deaf. May I in- 
troduce Mrs. Faye Wilkie and ask that 
you join with me in a tribute to Mrs. 
Wilkie and to the hundreds of other in- 
terpreters throughout America, who give 
so generously of their time and talents 
for the benefit of deaf persons. 


When President Ramger of the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf invited me 
to speak, he suggested that I tell you 
something about the Leadership Train- 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf. I 
won’t attempt to do this in detail but 
will try to give you just a few of its 
highlights. 

The Leadership Training Program in 
the Area of the Deaf has operated on 
the campus of the San Fernando Valley 
State College at Northridge, California, 
for the past five years under grants 
from VRA. Candidates are selected each 
year in nationwide competition from 
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among professional workers with the deaf 
who have (a) completed a bachelor’s de- 
sree, (b) appropriate professional train- 
ing to work with the deaf and (c) who 
are recommended by their coworkers as 
possessing outstanding potential for lead- 
ership. For the first two years, 10 can- 
didates were selected each year and for 
the past three years this number has 
been increasd to 15. 


The purposes of the Leadership Train- 
ing Program are twofold: 1) to acquaint 
future leaders of the deaf with the educa- 
tional and rehabilitation needs of deaf 
persons and with the community resources 
available to meet those needs and 2) to 
introduce its trainees to promising and 
exciting developments in» psychology, so- 
ciology, administration and health science 
which hold promise of bringing a better 
life for deaf persons. 

Of the 57 to graduate in the past five 
years, two are now serving as superin- 
tendents of residential schools, 13 are 
principals and two are assistant superin- 
tendents. Six graduates are directing day 
school programs, eight are in charge of 
university or college teacher-training pro- 
grams, three are employed by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Captioned Films for 
the Deaf branch, one is director of a 
speech and hearing center, one has served 
as acting head of special education serv- 
ices in the Canal Zone and eight are cur- 
rently enrolled in doctoral studies at var- 
ious universities. 

During the past three years, 13 deaf or 
hard of hearing persons have partici- 
pated in the Leadership Training Pro- 
gram and five have been selected for the 
class of 1967. 

Of the seven deaf graduates from this 
program to date, one was selected to join 
the staff of the Leadership Training Pro- 
gram as adult education specialist, one 
is coordinator of services for the Deaf 
in the state of Utah (and president of the 
National Association of the Deaf), one is 
consultant for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in a rehabilitation center in Michigan, 
one is in charge of a special unit for the 
hearing impaired in the District of Co- 
lumbia_ Rehabilitation Service, one is 
principal of the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf (and received an honorary doc- 
torate from Gallaudet College), one is 
teaching in a regular public high school 
in California and one is teaching in a 
residential! school. 


Of the six deaf students now in train- 
ing, one has accepted employment in 
Califo.nia as a consultant in instructional 


media for Captioned Films for the Deaf, 
one will enroll as a doctoral candidate at 
the University of Nebraska and will be 
employed part-time by Captioned Films, 
two will serve as supervising teachers 
in residential schools for the deaf and 
one will return to a teaching assignment 
in a residential school. The employment 
record of deaf graduates from this pro- 
gram appears to equal that of hearing 
graduates. 

The success of the Leadership Train- 
ing Program, however, cannot be meas- 
ured alone by the positions achieved by 
its graduates. Its real value can be 
measured only in the quality of leader- 
ship which its graduates offer as they 
return to the field, and by the extent to 
which they mobilize community agencies 
to meet the educational and rehabilitation 
needs of deaf persons in their own com- 
munities. 

Time will permit me to cite just a 
few of our graduates who are demon- 
strating this ‘‘quality’’ of leadership in 
their respective communities: 

Superintendent James Little is develop- 
ing a promising experimental program 
in which very young children are being 
taught by combined methods. Clyde Mott 
has mustered community support through 
the Seattle Speech and Hearing Center 
for an extensive program of services to 
the adult deaf. Judy Grimm has been 
instrumental in starting adult education 
classes for the deaf in the Minneapolis 
area. Robert Sanderson is providing lead- 
ership for a broadened program of serv- 
ices through the NAD, and Douglas Burke 
has initiated an exciting unit for the 
hearing impaired in Washington, D.C. 

During the past five years, our work 
in the Leadership Training Program has 
led to the crystallization of two major 
concepts relating to ‘Leadership in the 
Area of the Deaf.’ These are: 

First: Leadership in the area of 
the deaf is most effective when we 
have capable and well-trained hear- 
ing persons working cooperatively with 
equally competent and _ well-trained 
deaf persons. Leadership is a coop- 
erative endeavor. 


The application of this concept in the 
Leadership Training Program has far 
exceeded our fondest expectations. In 
addition to the 13 deaf persons enrolled 
as participants in the Leadership Train- 
ing Program, more than 500 deaf persons 
from the greater Los Angeles area have 
been actively involved in conferences, 
workshops, in adult education classes 
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sponsored by the college and as members 
of numerous advisory committees. 
Through these activities the leadership 
potential of deaf persons is being recog- 
nized and many are rapidly moving into 
leadership positions where they work with 
hearing persons as teachers of adult edu- 
cation classes for the deaf, as members 
of advisory committees and as officers in 
local, state and national organizations for 
the deaf. 


Second: Leadership in the area of 
the deaf cannot be developed in a 
vacuum. It can be developed best 
in a “laboratory setting’? in which 
the needs of deaf persons can be 
identified and the resources of the 
community focused on ways of meet- 
ing these needs. 


During the past five years the Leader- 
ship Training Program has provided such 
a “laboratory setting’’ within which the 
following developments have been _pio- 
neered. 


1. Adult Education Classes for the Deaf 
were begun by students in the Leader- 
ship Training Program in 1963 with a 
pilot program of classes conducted at a 
local church with volunteer teachers and 
interpreters. The following years have 
seen broadened community sponsorship 
of these classes and the idea is now 
spreading to other major cities in the 
United States. At the present time we 
have 18 deaf teachers who are creden- 
tialed to teach adult education classes 
in the State of California. The 1966 con- 
vention of the National Association for 
Public School Adult Education, to be 
held in Chicago in November, will even 
feature one section on adult education 
classes for the deaf. 


2. A training program for interpreters 
was begun in 1964 with a pilot class in 
““Manual Communication’’ supported by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. This initial class was offered 
for agency personnel preparing to work 
with adult deaf persons. The response 
to this class far exceeded expectations and 
similar classes have continued to the 
present time under adult education spon- 
sorship. During the spring semester of 
1966, 10 classes in Manual Communica- 
tion (including one class for interpreters) 
operated in the greater Los Angeles area, 
with a total enrollment of more than 200 
persons. The class for interpreters was 
supported by the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and drew 55 appli- 
cations for the class whose enrollment 
was limited to 25. 


Persons being trained in these classes 
are utilizing their newly developed skills 
as interpreters in adult education classes, 
conferences, and workshops and as in- 
terpreters in college undergraduate and 
graduate classes. The services of these 
interpreters are opening educational op- 
portunities for deaf persons in a wide 
range of academic areas. 


3. Another exciting area of explora- 
tion has been that of ‘“‘Telephone Com- 
munication for Deaf Persons.’’ It has 
seemed ironic that the telephone (which 
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was developed by Alexander Graham Bell 
as an aid for his hearing-handicapped 
wife) has not been successfully adapted 
for use by deaf persons. Their inability 
to use the telephone results in untold 
delay and inconvenience for deaf persons 
who must ciher write, telegraph or 
travel to a friend’s home to accomplish 
what hearing persons can do in a matter 
of minutes. 


Beginning in 1964, the Leadership 
Training Program began a series of 
studies of electronic equipment which 
might successfully open up telephone 
communication for deaf persons. This 
study included an exploration of ‘“‘tele- 
phone-writing’’ equipment, the ‘‘picture- 
phone,’’ and the development of a small 
electronic device called a ‘“‘speech in- 
dicator’’ which successfully unlocks the 
telephone signal system for deaf persons. 
This device was developed by Mr. Hugh 
Moore, electronics specialist in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, who is with us 
tonight with his wife. With this device 
more than 50 deaf persons of varying ages 
have been successfully taught to utilize 
the telephone for limited one-way com- 
munication. 


The device has also been successfully 
adapted for use by the deaf-blind and 
five such persons have been trained to 
use the telephone. 


4. For some time our students have 
been interested in the area of ‘‘Leader- 
ship Needs in the Deaf Community.” 
Three years ago we sponsored a one-day 
conference in which participants from the 
deaf community discussed this topic. As 
a result of this conference, a formal class 
was organized in which persons from the 
deaf community experienced ‘‘sensitivity 
training.”’ This is a relatively new ap- 
proach to leadership training which has 
been utilized rather extensively in the 
training of top management personnel in 
business and which has become a part 
of the preparation of all students in the 
regular Leadership Training Program. 
If this type of training was valuable in 
the preparation of hearing leaders, why 
should it not be provided for the prepara- 
tion of deaf leaders? Our initial exper- 
ience demonstrated that with the assist- 
ance of capable interpreters deaf persons 
could gain just as much from this in- 
struction as hearing persons. 


The following year, another class was 
offered, along with a three-day confer- 
ence for officers of the California Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. Both were highly 
successful. 


A few weeks ago, one of my good 
friends, Sister Henrietta, who works with 
the deaf at St. Joseph’s College in Orange, 
gave me a key chain ornament on which 
is engraved a prayer which I believe 
has particular significance for the deaf 
today. The prayer reads: 


“God grant me the serenity to ac- 
cept those things I cannot change, the 
courage to change the things I can, 
and the wisdom to know the differ- 
ence. Amen.”’ 


I want to comment briefly on this prayer 


as it applies to each one of us here to- 
night: 

There are some things which deaf per- 
sons cannot change. These include: 


1. You cannot change the fact of your 
own deafness. Some deafness can be cor- 
rected. If yours cannot, then be able and 
willing to say to yourself and to the 
world, ‘I am deaf!’’ Being able to ac- 
cept yourself as you are—as an individ- 
ual—and not as an imitation of a person 
you will never become—and to acknowl- 
edge this openly and proudly is the mark 
of personal maturity and of strength. 


2. You cannot change the basic inse- 
curity of hearing persons as they inter- 
act with you. The psychological impact 
of a hearing person’s initial efforts to 
communicate with a deaf person always 
leaves the hearing person uncomfortable 
and insecure. His feelings of inadequacy 
are in no way a rejection of you as a 
person, but an inevitable psychological 
reaction to his own inability to function 
adequately in this setting. 


The hearing person can be helped im- 
measurably if you will initiate the con- 
versation by saying, ‘“‘I am deaf, and 
can’t hear what you say, but I can read 
lips fairly well, and if we need to we 
can always use a pad and pencil!’ This 
simple statement puts the hearing person 
at ease, explains the strangeness of your 
voice, and clears up the apprehension 
that you are ‘‘queer’’ or ‘‘dumb.”’ 


If meaningful relationships between 
hearing and deaf persons are to be estab- 
lished and maintained, it is the deaf 
person who must take the initiative and 
who must help the hearing person to 
find success and satisfaction in the com- 
munication process. 


There are other things which deaf per- 
sons can and must change. These _ in- 
clude: 


1. You can change the public image 
of deaf persons. Deaf persons in a given 
community represent a very small minor- 
ity group, and you are probably the only 
deaf person that most of your hearing 
neighbors will ever meet! The deaf ped- 
dler stands in the public market or goes 
from door to door to hand out cards and 
ask for charity. For most hearing peo- 
ple, he is a typical deaf person. 


You can change this public image by 
1) becoming a part of your neighborhood 
and your community by actively partici- 
pating in neighborhood, school, church 
and civic organizations and 2) by invit- 
ing hearing friends to go with you to 
special functions of deaf groups. Our 
college vice presidents and deans gained 
lasting admiration and respect for deaf 
persons through attending a performance 
by Bernard Bragg, the outstanding deaf 
mime. 


2. You can enjoy your full rights as 
citizens in this great nation. One of the 
great freedoms guaranteed to every 
American citizen is the right to develop 
his full potential through education. The 
greatest single problem facing the deaf 
people of America today is underemploy- 
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ment, and underemployment is an in- 
evitable result of undereducation. 


As you return to your various commu- 
nities at the conclusion of this conven- 
tion, may I suggest that you notice the 
public high schools, junior colleges, trade- 
technical schools and universities which 
offer a wide range of vocational, tech- 
nical and professional curricula—to your 
hearing citizens. Then ask yourself: Why 
can’t deaf citizens also attend these 
schools? 


For more than 100 years, your em- 
ployment goals have been largely limited 
by the particular curricular offerings at 
one college. WHY??? 


Why shouldn’t the entire gamut of edu- 
cational opportunities which have been 
open to hearing citizens for many years 
also be opened to our deaf citizens? 


You are perhaps the only minority 
group in America today which has little 
opportunity to study your own language. 
Citizens of German, Italian, Spanish or 
French background can study their own 
language, but where in America can a 
deaf person go for formal instruction in 
the language of signs? WHY??? 


In deciding for yourself which things 
ean and which cannot be changed, per- 
haps you should be like the bumblebee. 
According to all the laws of aerodynam- 
ics, the bumblebee can’t fly. His body is 
just too large and heavy to be supported 
by his tiny wings. But the bumblebee 
doesn’t know this and continues to do 
the impossible. 


Perhaps you should forget about the 
many things you have been told you 
could not do and “try your wings’ in do- 
ing those things you want to do. Like 
the bumblebee, prove to the world that 
you can do what has been traditionally 
thought to be impossible! 


In closing, let me share with you the 
charge given to the first Leadership Train- 
ing class in 1962: 


WE GIVE YOU A DREAM! 


Today we give you a dream which 
began in the mind of Miss Mary 
Switzer of the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. This is a dream of a pro- 
gram which would acquaint its stu- 
dents with the numerous programs 
and agencies serving the deaf from 
early childhood through adulthood. 


This is a dream of a program which 
would bring to the profession out- 
standing graduates thoroughly pre- 
pared for leadership roles in local, 
state and national programs for the 
deaf. 


This dream of Mary Switzer’s took 
form under the encouragement of Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy, Dr. Edgar Lowell and 


EMCEE—Earl Norton was master of ceremonies af 
the NAD convention banquet. Here he is shown 
relating a bit of the Sheraton-Palace Hoftel’s inter- 
esting history: “In those days the carriages of 
the rich and famous drove right into this Crystal 
Ballroom.” 
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Dr. Boyce Williams, and with the 
support of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. The working plans for this 
dream were developed under the ca- 
pable leadership of Dr. Wayne F. Mc- 
Intire and his staff. 


But today the ‘Leadership Training 
Program’’ still exists only as a dream. 
As we meet tonight in this convention of 
the NAD, 


WE SHARE WITH YOU OUR DREAM— 
and charge you to work with us to 


BUILD THIS DREAM INTO A REALITY! 


For the cornerstones of your building 
we charge you to bring: 


Faith to match the faith of those 
who planned, 


Faith in your own ability to measure 
up to the expectations of those fel- 
low-workers whose recommendations 
have brought you here, 


Faith in the future of the profession 
you have chosen to embrace, 


Faith in the children whose lives you 
will bless; 
For the walls of your building we 
charge you to bring: 
Pillars of enthusiasm’ and boundless 
energy, 
A thirst for learning, 
Scholarship and skill in research, 
Tolerance and understanding for those 
whose views may differ from your 
own; 


We charge you to place windows and 
doors in your building which will open 
to the light of truth from all sources. 


We charge you to cap your building 
with a dedication to the profession 
whose cause your will serve, 


And a dedication to the countless un- 
hearing children living and yet unborn 
whose lives will be blessed, 


AS YOU BUILD THIS DREAM INTO 
REALITY! 


Research and Training Center 
Established at New York U. 


A deafness research and training cen- 
ter, supported by an initial grant of 
$100,000 from the U. S. Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration, has been 
established at New York University’s 
School of Education. 


Dr. Daniel E. Griffiths, dean of the 
School of Education, described the crea- 
tion of the center as another step in 
NYU’s long-range plans to increase sub- 
stantially its research activities in edu- 
cation and allied fields. 


The Center for Research and Advanced 
Training in Deafness Rehabilitation, the 
first of its kind in the country, is be- 
ginning a broad program of basic and 
applied research in communications prob- 
lems among the hearing-impaired. Also 
under way is an information center for 
distributing data to working profession- 
als in teaching and rehabilitation. 


The center will strengthen an existing 
multi-disciplinary graduate program in 
hearing disability. The program is de- 
signed to prepare professional personnel 
to specialize in the guidance and re- 
habilitation of the hearing-handicapped. 


The center’s graduate training program 
provides fellowships and training grants 
to qualified applicants, with additional 
funds provided for that purpose by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 


Head of the new center is Dr. Edna S. 
Levine, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy. Her full-time research staff con- 
sists of five persons at present, in addi- 
tion to part-time researchers on special 
projects. 


Research projects getting under way 
include work with a newly developed tac- 
tile telephone, with which deaf persons 
can communicate through their sense of 
touch; lipreading; the relationships be- 
tween personality and language; the ef- 
fects of environmental deprivation; cap- 
tioned films for the deaf and a project 
in theater for the deaf. A television re- 
search project is in preparation. 


In the area of training, the center is 
preparing a series of short-term  insti- 
tutes for communications scientists, pro- 
fessional workers, leaders of the deaf and 
denominational executives. A_ series of 
training films for field workers also is 
in the planning stage. 


A dictionary of the language of signs 
used by the deaf will soon be published, 
with the support of a separate and pre- 
viously announced grant from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. 


A national Board of Advisors for the 
center is in the planning stage, its com- 
position as yet undetermined with the 
exception of NAD President Robert G. 
Sanderson, who has already accepted an 
invitation to serve. 
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Theater For Deaf Makes Fine Debut 


Euripides’ ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ Initiates Future Program at the 


O'Neill 


Supposing you were one of the unfor- 
tunate many who had missed the opening 
performance of Euripides’ Greek tragedy 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ staged by the Gal- 
laudet College players at the Eugene 
O’Neill Memorial Theater (Waterford, 
Conn.) on Friday, July 22, but you man- 
aged to arrive in time for the next night’s 
repeat program. The prospect of obtain- 
ing admission—even on a _ standing-room 
basis—would have been bleak indeed. Un- 


heralded as it was, the play proved a. 


sellout Saturday. And those who did 
possess tickets were obliged to come early 
for limited seats in the miniature out- 
door ampitheater, so constructed as to 
resemble a modern version of the tra- 
ditional Greek model. 


The drama, posthumously performed 
after the famous playwright’s death in 
407 or 406 B. C., was an outstanding 
achievement in every respect. (The in- 
teresting twist here is that the ancient 
Greeks, who considered the soul of the 
deaf comparable to that of their livestock, 
were repaid with an honor in its highest 
form.) Needless to say, if one of the 
aims of this new theater art form, spon- 
sored by the Eugene O’Neill Foundation 
and backed by a government grant, is tc 
provide ‘‘a theater as valid and stimu- 
lating for the hearing as for the deaf,”’ 
the play certainly accomplished its in- 
tended purpose. More than that, it re- 
vealed the promise of even greater per- 
formance provided, of course, seasoned 
deaf actors are encouraged to polish their 
talents through regular training on the 
foundation grounds. This will consist of 
summer sessions now being planned for 
future productions and, if the project suc- 
ceeds, full-time acting careers for those 
who qualify. As yet, however, details 
have not reached the casting stage. 

As for the tragedy itself, a synopsis 
might help. The events leading up to the 
drama are simply these: The beautiful 


Helen, wife of King Menelaus, has been. 


abducted by Paris and taken to Troy. 
The Spartans, furious over this out- 
vageous act, decide to avenge the viola- 
tion of their women by attacking the Tro- 
jans. Under the chosen leadership of 
King Agamemnon, the brother of Mene- 
laus, a mighty Greek armada sets sail 
for Troy. 


Now, the actual play: the scene opens 
in Aulis, a small port on the east central 
coast of Greece, where the fleet is holed 
up by a prolonged calm. They will not 
be able to sail, prophesies their oracle, 
until Agamemnon’s eldest daughter, Iphi- 
genia, is made the victim of a sacrifice 
to the goddess Artemis. 


As is to be expected, Agamemnon the 
father is repulsed by the superstitious 
and inhuman requirement of the sooth- 
sayer. Nevertheless, he is also Agamem- 
non the king, and as such, the victim of 
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inherent pride and lust for power. 
Further, there is the urging of Menelaus, 
who wants to salvage his honor as well 
as his home. And so Agamemnon sum- 
mons his wife, Queen Clytemnestra, bid- 
ding her to bring Iphigenia to Aulis on 
the pretext that their daughter will be 
wed to Achilles, the bravest of the Greek 
warriors who, naturally, knows nothing 
of the ruse. 

Later, however, a brooding father re- 
lents his decision as does Iphigenia’s 
uncle, Menelaus. It is decided that the 
queen and her daughter must not come 
to the port. Too late, they arrive, and 
the assembled armies, sensing the proph- 
ecy half fulfilled, become anxious. (Here 
the tempo of the tragedy takes hold.) 

King Agamemnon is torn between two 
loves—his daughter and personal power. 
If he refuses the sacrifice, the soldiers 
will surely rebel and the cause will be 
lost. Meanwhile, Achilles and the queen 
accidentally meet and both learn the truth 
as does Iphigenia. Clytemnestra berates 
her husband; Iphigenia pleads for her 
life, and Achilles is all but prepared to 
fight his own army if necessary to pro- 
tect the innocent maiden. (Now comes 
the play’s climax.) 

Momentarily forgotten as Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra and Achilles express their 
separate views, like Joan of Arc, Iphi- 
genia is overwhelmed by the sudden no- 
tion that she alone holds the key to her 
country’s greatness. In a noble speech 
that pleads forgiveness from an angry 
mother, understanding toward a selfish 
father, safety for a brave stranger, and 
renewed unity of a rebellious host, she 
consents and proudly goes to her death. 
(Curtain. ) 

In King Agamemnon, Mr. James Souza 
portrayed an impressive monarch, com- 
plete with a home-grown beard. Mr. Hart- 
mut Teuber (a native of West Germany 
now attending Gallaudet, incidentally) also 
gave his role, that of King Menelaus, the 
stamp of authority, as did Miss Susan 
Jackson who, as Queen Clytemnestra, lent 
her authenticity where it was needed. AIl- 
though somewhat spry in spots and a bit 
more bold than bald, Mr. Gary Vallee 
otherwise convinced everyone as the Old 
Servant. 

The high point of the work, however, 
was the chorus composed of the Misses 
Phyllis Frelich, Cynthia Kotchin, Mona 
Trimble, Jeanette Pleskatcheck and 
Glenda Snyder. Miss Frelich, who served 
as the group’s leader, seemed to know 
just how to make the most out of the 
choral odes, which were performed with 
originality and, in most places, precision. 
Add to all this the appropriate costumes, 
the background of both music and stars, 
and the natural outdoor breezes of the 
O’Neill Theater, situated where the Long 
Island Sound joins the Atlantic, and there 


you are—an evening in old Greece near 
the Aegean Sea itself! 


THE CAST 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIS, by Euripides. George 
Detmold, director; Gilbert Eastman, tech- 
nical director; Beverly Bocaner, Gilbert 
Eastman, chorus; Janet Arthur, stage man- 
ager; Bette Hicks, assistant stage manager; 
Lois Hoover, scene and costume design; 
Barbara Heckman, Laura Cain, Irene Groat, 
Elaine McHowell, costumes. Daniel Nasci- 
mento, Robert Scott, Louie Fant, Judy Scott, 
Susan Brand, Beverly Bocanner, readers. Mu- 
act excerpts from Short Pieces by Stravin- 
sky. 
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California DVR Sets 
Enlightened Policy 
In Serving Deaf 


At the recent training institute for coun- 
selors serving deaf persons in California, 
it became abundantly clear that where 
counselors specialize exclusively with 
deaf persons, they not only render more 
effective service to the deaf but the deaf 
who need service are more apt to re- 
ceive it in any given community. It was 
also clear that in the larger communities 
there are more than enough deaf persons 
needing VR service to make up a case- 
load. 

On the other hand, where a counselor 
has been assigned to a district office but 
is not limited to deaf cases the tendency 
is to provide less and less service to 
the deaf. 

It is the California departmental policy 
to provide, as rapidly as is possible, one 
or more (depending on load and availa- 
bility of trained personnel) counselors for 
the deaf in each district office. To the 
extent practicable and counselor so as- 
signed is to be limited to serving persons 
with hearing problems of such severity 
that it creates a vocational handicap. 

It was also recognized that counseling 
with deaf persons is usually more time 
consuming than counseling with the non- 
deaf. Furthermore, the effective coun- 
selor for the deaf is involved more with 
community activities and evening meet- 
ings than is the counselor for the non- 
deaf. Therefore, it is hoped that case- 
loads for the counselor for the deaf will 
be maintained at reasonable levels and 
that daily working hours will be adjusted 
to accommodate the needs of the deaf 
load served. 

Personnel should be aware of the need 
to upgrade services for the deaf sub- 
stantially. Qualified counselors who are 
interested in serving the deaf and who 
wish to have specialized training should 
be encouraged to apply for training. In 
order to adequately serve California’s 
deaf population who need vocational re- 
habilitation, at least 20 full-time coun- 
selors who will specialize exclusively with 
this group are needed. 
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Interpretation, Communication, and Understanding 
Keynote Address* 


Workshop to Activate Interpreting Services for the Deaf 


By JOHN D. RAINER, M.D. 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, July 9, 1966 


Ladies and Gentlemen, participants in 
the Workshop: 

When I was asked, as a psychiatrist and 
Director of the New York State Psychi- 
atric Program for the Deaf, to deliver 
the keynote address to this Workshop on 
Activating Interpreting Services, I won- 
dered for a moment what I would be able 
to say about this field. I paused especial- 
ly because in our own mental health pro- 
gram we felt from the outset that psychi- 
atric interviews could not be carried on 
by means of an interpreter. The late 
Dr. Kallmann, in one of his early visits 
to Gallaudet College back in 1955 be- 
fore the project began, decided to inte:- 
view some co-eds about some fairly in- 
timate and personal matters. At first he 
used an interpreter and the replies that 
he got were conventional and unrevealing. 
Then he decided to ask the interpreter to 
leave, and to resort to pencil and paper. 
The students soon became more frank 
in their discussion and he got answers 
of quite a different sort. From that mo- 
ment he insisted that everyone connected 
with the project become familiar with 
all methods of talking with the deaf and 
be able at least to carry on an interview 
in manual language. One of the first 
persons to be recruited by the new project 
was a sign language instructor. Thus, 
there are indeed realms of discourse be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing where 
the presence of a third party is undesir- 
able, where the confidentiality, the subtle- 
ty and the personal nature of the ma- 
terial, as well as the need to develop a 
special kind of one-to-one relationship 
with the doctor precludes the use of an 
interpreter. 

Moreover, in such a situation, an in- 
terpreter without knowledge of the signs 
and symptoms of psychiatric disorder 
might do very poorly in communicating 
to the psychiatrist what really was taking 
place. I am reminded of the time in 
working with hearing patients that I had 
to do a psychiatric examination of a dis- 
turbed young Chinese man, newly ad- 
mitted to the hospital, who knew no Eng- 
lish at all. Luckily, I was able to find 
an older Chinese patient in the hospital 
who spoke the same dialect and who had 
been there for some time and seemed 
quite stable, and I asked him to interpret. 
At my request, he asked the newcomer 
a question and received a flood of lan- 
guage in reply. The interpreter trans- 
lated none of this to me but again ques- 
tioned the young man. The same thing 
happened. Becoming both curious and 
impatient, I asked my interpreter what 
the new arrival had said. ‘Oh,’ he as- 


“This investigation was supported in part, by 
a clinical aemonstration grant (No. RD-2128-5) 
from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and 
Welicie, Washington, D. C 
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sured me, “he’s not saying anything im- 
portant. Just a lot of crazy talk.” 

For such reasons, in my _ psychiatric 
experience with the deaf, I have rarely 
used interpreters. In a few cases, a deaf 
patient who had no manual or oral lan- 
guage except a few private family signs 
had to be approached through a family 
member. But, of course, a family mem- 
ber is probably the worst person to in- 
terpret in a psychiatric situation, since 
he is apt to color and distort what he 
hears because of his own emotional in- 
volvement. 

In psychiatry, then, my colleagues and 
I have felt that direct communication 
with the deaf patient is most desirable. 
Of course this is the ideal situation, and 
I realize that very few psychiatrists are 
now trained to communicate with the deaf. 
For the present, then, interpreters may 
enable deaf persons to consult in the 
hospital or office with psychiatrists who 
have no special knowledge of the deaf, 
which is better than none at all. Per- 
haps in this way some of these psychi- 
atrists may be stimulated to get some 
specialized training and experience. Next 
year we plan to have a workshop in New 
York to interest and educate psychiatrists 
who have contact with the deaf. 

For a moment, I felt then that I might 
not do at all as a keynote speaker this 
morning. It only took a moment, how- 
ever, before my thoughts moved beyond 
the special difficulties in psychiatric in- 
terviews to the really paramount prob- 
lems of the deaf which those interviews 
revealed. Then I realized that almost all, 
I might even say every one, of the emo- 
tional difficulties of the deaf, and the 
deaf have as many emotional difficulties 
as the hearing do, are compounded, if 
not caused, by barriers in communica- 
tion. So many deaf persons are feus- 
trated in communicating as infants and 
children. Later, as adolescents and adults, 
they are misunderstood and are consid- 
ered as relative outsiders in the increas- 
ingly complex world of science, the arts, 
law, business, government and social wel- 
fare. I realized that, indeed, one of the 
most basic things we need is interpreta- 
tion, a two-way avenue of communication 
and understanding between the hearing 
and the deaf. In the broadest sense, of 
course, interpretation means not only 
translating to hearing persons unfamiliar 
with the deaf the sentences which a deaf 
person is saying at the moment, but it 
also means explaining the background of 
the deaf, the education of the deaf, the 
social organization of the deaf and the 
achievements of the deaf so as to help 
lift the veil of ignorance and unfamiliar- 
ity. Of course, this process goes both 
ways. Interpretation of spoken material 
to a deaf person or a deaf group requires 


more than a knowledge of the sign lan- 
guage on the part of the interpreter. It 
requires a real understanding of the needs 
and the concerns, the interests and the 
enthusiasms, of his deaf audience. In- 
terpretation, communication and _ und2r- 
standing; these make up the inseparable 
framework of mental health and social 
well-being. 

You will not be surprised if a psyci- 
atrist and a psychoanalyst, in discussing 
this keynote statement more thoroughly, 
turns first to consider the earliest years 
of life. 

A good deal of attention has been given 
in current psychiatric thinking to the de- 
velopment of what we know as the ego: 
the executive part of the mind, the part 
of the mind that perceives, that selects, 
that regulates and that communicates. 

In the development of this aspect of 
the personality, to use the words of Dr. 
Anna Freud, the infant progresses normal- 
ly from the newborn’s utter dependence 
on maternal care to the young adult’s 
emotional and material self-reliance. At 
first the infant and the mother are as 
one. Gradually the child makes his 


‘needs known, and begins to see the moth- 


er as separate from himself, able to grant 
satisfactions or withhold them. He learns 
how to relate to his parents by trial and 
error, reward and admonition; as he 
grows up he can use what he has learned 
with his parents in his dealings with oth- 
er people. But if the pathway of com- 
munication is lacking in the earliest years, 
a number of things can go wrong in this 
pattern. First of all, the very young 
child can feel rejected, left out, aban- 
doned. Bowlby, Spitz and others have 
described well the anxiety and depression 
which such early maternal deprivation 
ean cause. Secondly, without communi- 
cation, the growing child has no outlet 
for his impulsive needs and restlessness, 
and he may behave destructively, have 
temper tantrums, and further alienate the 
parents. Finally, the important process 
of learning how to relate to parenis, with 
all its trials and tribulations, is necessary 
in order to develop a social sense, a feel- 
ing for others, and, if this piocess is shut 
out by isolation at home, the child may 
grow up with severe deficiencies in this 
area. 

People are giving a great deal of 
thought today to the question of the re- 
lationship between thinking and language. 
Professor Furth who first learned about 
the deaf by working in our Mental Health 
Project has just written a book called 
Thinking Without Language in which he 
shows on the basis of many experiments 
that thinking processes, logical thought, 
adaptation, may take place in the young 
deaf child without the kind of language 
experience that the hearing child obtains. 
Nevertheless, his full intellectual potential 
is not developed if there is communication 
isolation during the early crucial years, 
and the emotional effect described before 
may be even more far-reaching. We are 
concerned with the fact that the young 
deaf child does not, under any present 
methods of early education, develop the 
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ability to communicate with his parents 
as the hearing child does. We are con- 
cerned with the parents who find out 
that their child is deaf, and the effect of 
this discovery upon the patterns of com- 
munication and understanding and ac- 
ceptance and love in the home. If there 
is one thing that we know about early 
development, it is the retardation in 
thinking, in feeling that comes about 
when there is rejection or deprivation of 
closeness in early years. 


There are other undesirable effects of 
poor emotional communication between 
children and their parents. The develop- 
ment of conscience, the ability to handle 
power and strength, as well as the forma- 
tion of proper self-identification, is a di- 
rect consequence of the relationship to 
the family, to the father, to the mother. 
This relationship depends to a large ex- 
tent on communication, on some form of 
communication, and is defeated when the 
parents feel defeated. 


I do not plan here to delve into the 
often heated conflict between the pro- 
ponents of oral and manual instruction, 
except to say that, like so many either-or 
propositions, the conflict may be more 
apparent than real. For our purpose I 
will leave to the language specialists the 
question of how to develop communication, 
but I will insist that communication must 
be developed and done so early. Children 
cannot grow emotionally without a proper 
relationship to their parents and com- 
munication is so much the essence of that 
relationship; communication and under- 
standing, anticipation and allowance and 
love. It is the emotional climate that re- 
sults from non-communication that I am 
particularly concerned with at the mo- 
ment, even more than the intellectual 
deficit that may result. I recall one fam- 
ily with a deaf son who gathered at the 
dinner table each night and conversed 
noisily among themselves, all but the 
deaf son. Literally all he ever heard or 
uttered was a variation of one phrase— 
“Please pass the potatoes.’’ One of the 
most poignant descriptions of the feel- 
ings of a deaf boy in a family who 


never really bothered to include him was»... 


conveyed to me by way of a dream re- 
ported by another 14-year-old deaf patient. 
This boy told me that he dreamt he was 
in a large baseball stadium, standing be- 
hind home plate, wearing a catcher’s mitt. 
The stadium was dark. He could not see 
the people in the stands nor the opposing 
team, but toward him there came at in- 
tervals not hard, round baseballs, but 
swirling masses of white smoke. They 
came toward his mitt but each time 
he tried to catch them, they dropped 
down to the ground and he missed them. 
I know the boy who told me this dream 
was very much interested in baseball 
and being thought of as a good baseball 
player. I also knew that there was very 
little communication between him and 
his family at home. I asked him to tell 
me more about his dream and he de- 
scribed again the dark stadium, the 
ghostly balls coming toward him and 
how each time he missed them. I con- 
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tinued to ask him more about the dream 
until finally he sighed to me, “Doctor, 
you don’t understand, I told you all I 
can. I’m deaf. We deaf people are stupid. 
We are not smart as other people are. 
We can’t understand as much. I can’t tell 
you any more about this dream.’’ And 
I looked at him and told him, ‘“‘Son, I 
think you have just told me what your 
dream is about. The dream describes, 
in a picture, in a baseball stadium pic- 
ture, the feeling you have when you’re 
sitting among hearing persons at home 
and you see words on their lips but 
they are ghostly, they are fuzzy. You 
cannot make them out. You try to catch 
them but you miss them and all around 
you is darkness and you are alone. You 
feel stupid and like a failure. You are 
not stupid, but your experience makes you 
feel that way.” 


How different from this boy’s exper- 
ience is the description by Mrs. Freddy 
Bloom in her excellent book, Our Deaf 
Children, of the early days in the up- 
bringing of her deaf daughter, Virginia. 
She describes with humor and _ intelli- 
gence the patience, the sympathy, the 
understanding, the determination to in- 
clude this child into the communicating 
circle of the family. 


As stated so well by Mrs. Bloom, in the 
development of any personality the ques- 
tion of acceptance is of primary im- 
portance. She goes on to say, “If a man 
in the street had more understanding, 
he would not be so completely shattered 
if he should become a father of a deaf 
child. He would also be able to help his 
neighbor more if the neighbor were the 
father of a deaf child.’’ ‘‘Sometimes,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘the man in the street is a doctor 
or a teacher, or an administrator.” I 
might add he might also be an inter- 
preter. ‘“‘In any official capacity,’ she 
said, ‘‘he would see to it that the par- 
ents who have just been told that their 
child cannot hear, be given immediate 
and complete attention.” 


There are many reasons, of course, why 
parents neglect communication with their 
deaf children. I refer particularly to 
hearing parents. I suspect that deaf par- 
ents who have deaf children are more 
aware of this problem and that the par- 
ticular communication lack we are dis- 
cussing is not as great. The deaf parents 
may indeed have less language, but they 
may have more understanding. Among 
the causes of the parents’ rejection of 
deaf children are some of their own ser- 
ious psychological problems, the feelings 
of guilt and frustration and anger aroused 
by the discovery that their child is deaf, 
which often, paradoxically enough, result 
in more rejection rather than in more 
acceptance. However, aside from these 
emotional problems for which parents 
should have help and advice, there is 
still the widespread ignorance about deaf- 
ness, the widespread ignorance about the 
problems and the potentials of the deaf. 
These are things which have never been 
interpreted often enough or well enough 
to the man on the street so that if he 


or one of his friends has a deaf child, 
he knows very little of what the whole 
story is about. The father may be a 
businessman who has never had contact 
with deaf persons; he may be a profes- 
sional man who has never had deaf 
patients or clients; the mother may have 
never bothered to communicate with her 
deaf neighbor down the block. 


Turning from the important early days 
at home, the deaf child goes to school 
where, of course, he is in the hands of 
skilled persons who are trained to use 
and to develop his communication abili- 
ties. However, the feeling of not belong- 
ing, of futile striving or of giving up the 
battle to be understood, once formed in 
early childhood, is not so easily over- 
come. When the deaf boy or girl comes 
into adulthood, as a citizen and a mem- 
ber of society, he should for his sake and 
that of the community participate fully 
in that complex world of the arts and 
the sciences, the law and government 
which I referred to earlier. The rough 
edges may still be there; the lack of 
understanding, the misconceptions, the 
lack of opportunities. But, if early dam- 
age has been done, perhaps some of it 
may be undone through greater under- 
standing, through interpretation of the 
deaf to the hearing, and the hearing to 
the deaf, so that the strangeness disap- 
pears. 


Many areas in which this work needs 
to be done come to my mind and they 
will, I am sure, be covered during the 
course of this workshop: the law, par- 
ticularly, where persons need to be equal 
and need to understand each other in or- 
der to obtain their rights and benefits; the 
business world where fair dealing and 
fair exchange require meaningful com- 
munication; the world of employment; 
the world of religion; and then the leisure 
time world, opening up the treasures of 
our museums and our schools through 
lectures and discussions. There is the 
prerogative of the citizen to listen and 
participate in political debate, and his 
right to benefit when needed from the 
healing professions, the world of medi- 
cine, of dentistry, of hospitals, of doctors, 
of clinics. 


How can we recruit and train persons 
who will have the skills, the knowledge 
and the understanding to act as the in- 
terpreters, as the go-betweens, as the 
conveyors of understanding in all these 
fields? This is the task of your work- 
shop. The interpreter can bring all of 
these services and benefits to the deaf 
person and obtain for the hearing world 
the benefit of full participation by the 
eaf in the community. He must do more 
than translate, however; he must pro- 
vide interpretation in the fullest meaning 
of the word, explanation, involvement, 
arousal of interest, understanding. How 
often do we learn that a certain hearing 
person has always had a special interest 
in the deaf because he knew a deaf fam- 
ily when he was a child, or was asso- 
ciated with a deaf friend. Only last 
month President Johnson at his gracious 
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surprise address to the graduating class 
of Gallaudet College revealed that he was 
deeply interested in the deaf because of 
the inspiration, friendship, and help offered 
to him as a boy by his deaf neighbor, 
the mother of Judge Thornberry. The 
true interpreter can be the joiner of 
minds and perhaps multiply, many-fold, 
these chance associations which have al- 
most alone led to fruitful understanding 
in isolated cases. Perhaps he can, in 
some way, help to undo the trauma of 
early isolation and, by removing the last 
stigma attached to the deaf in the minds 
of the unknowing hearing world, remove 
at the same time the even more destruc- 
tive image which too many deaf persons 
consciously or unconsciously harbor of 
themselves. Perhaps by helping to foster 
increased interchange and_ familiarity 
with the deaf throughout the nation, he 
ean influence parents themselves and pre- 
vent the fear, the guilt and the resulting 
rejection and ostracism of the deaf child 
which is so central to the problems we 
face in our field. As you discuss the prog- 
ress in activating interpreting services 
and how to fill the gaps that still remain, 
I want you to realize how basically im- 
portant your work is in establishing the 
climate of communication and of under- 
standing, so vital for further progress in 
the welfare of the deaf throughout the 
country. 


International Catholic Deaf 
Convention in San Antonio 


The 17th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Catholic Deaf Association was 
held during the week of July 10-16 at the 
Granada Hotel in San Antonio, Texas. 
This was the first time that the ICDA 
convened in the Southwest and, despite 
the handicap of the airline strike, it 
was very well attended with some 700 
registering. 

The spiritual theme of the convention 
was ‘Retreats for the Deaf.’ Several 
officials from the National Laymen’s Re- 
treat League spoke on this topic and a 
short retreat was held. In addition, daily 
Mass and sermons in the signs were held 
at various churches in the city. 

Bidding for future convention sites saw 
New Orleans get the nod for 1969 and 
Pittsburgh copping the 1970 award. Pre- 
viously, Montreal, with its World’s Ex- 
position, was selected for 1967, with To- 
ledo, Ohio, being the 1968 site. 

Highlights of the week: 

Sunday, July 10—Captioned Films at 
the Hotel. Evening visit to the Fun Fair 
Festival at St. Anthony’s Center. 

Monday, July 11—Morning Civic Re- 
ception. “A Night in Old San Antone’”’ 
was on the list for the evening and was 
spent at LaVillita, the old Spanish sec- 
tion of the city. 

Tuesday, July 12—Outdoor supper on 


Ed. Note: 


Stories like the one below have been carried in newspapers throughout the 


United States. The NAD is pleased that such national publicity has been given to this 


action by the board. 


It continues close cooperation with the Deafness Research Foun- 


dation in urging deaf people to bequeath their temporal bones. 


Entire Board Of Directors Pledges 
Ear Bones To Scientific Research 


One of the nation’s leading medical au- 
thorities, Dr. Gordon Hoople, Medical 
Adviser to the Deafness Research Foun- 
dation, has paid tribute to an unusual 
action by leaders of a national organiza- 
tion of the deaf as the ‘most significant 
and unique contribution ever made py 
the deaf to the cause of otologic re- 
search.”’ 

The contribution was the bequeathing 
of their inner ear structures to ear re- 
search by each member of the Board of 
Directors and their wives, of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

He said, ‘“‘the ears of the profoundly 
deaf have been virtually impossible to 
obtain for scientific studies in the past. 
Because of the very affliction of which 
they suffer, deafness, they can not be 
reached through normal communication, 
yet it is essential to have their bequeathed 
inner ear structures before the causes of 
nerve deafness can be found. The fact 
is that the inner ear, where deafness orig- 
inates, is inaccessible and therefore can 
not be seen or examined during one’s life- 
time. 

“This unprecedented action on the part 
of these enlightened leaders of the deaf 
may well pave the way to reaching new 
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heights of insight into the mysterious af- 
fliction through the example it will set 
for thousands of the profoundly deaf.” 


The nature of the gift to science is 
indicated by the wording on a card each 
board member will henceforth carry on 
his person for the rest of his life, identi- 
fying himself as an “ear donor’’ and 
reading as follows: 


“T do hereby request that immediately 
following my death, my temporal bones, 
middle and inner ear portions, including 
the hearing nerve and its central path- 
ways, be removed witnout cosmetic dis- 
turbance or expense to my estate and 
given to the Temporal Bone Banks Pro- 
gram for Ear Research for the purpose 
of microscopic examination to determine 
the nature, causes and cures of ear dis- 
ease and deafness. The gift is to take 
effect immediately after my death.’ 


The Temporal Bone Banks Program 
for Ear Research has created a network 
of 41 ear research laboratories coordinated 
in activity by four Regional Centers where 
the pledged inner ear structures are proc- 
essed and studied in conjunction with the 
donor’s lifetime medical records.—Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Times, July 22, 1966. 


the grounds of St. Joseph Retreat House. 
Liturgy talks were followed by a late 
evening Mass in the beautiful chapel. 
The Mass was concelebrated by 21 priest- 
moderators in the language of signs. 
Father John T. Payne of Austin gave 
the sermon. 


Wednesday, July 13—All-day outing at 
the Lost Valley Ranch in Bandera. 

Thursday, July 14~The morning ses- 
sion was given over to a panel of speak- 
ers from the National Catholic Laymen’s 
Retreat Conference. Bidding for future 
convention sites was the big thing at the 
afternoon meeting. The evening’s ban- 
quet included speeches by Archbishop 
Lucey of San Antonio, Rev. Campion 
Clifford of the Retreat Conference, Mr. 
Paul Small of the Sunshine School for 
Deaf Children and Mr. Drumgoogle of 
the Job Corps. Benediction was said by 
Dr. David Jacobsen of Temple Beth E1. 


Friday, July 15—Traveling was the 
agenda for the day with a morning trip 
to Brackenridge Park. Afternoon tour of 
the old Spanish Missions, while the eve- 
ning was spent on the beautiful grounds 
of the Lone Star Brewery with its fas- 
cinating Old West Museum. 


Saturday, July 16—Among the guests 
at the morning meeting were Mr. Don 
G. Pettingill of the NAD and Mr. Alan 
Bubeck, president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. Also present was Texas 
Congressman Henry Gonsalvez, who gave 
a very interesting talk on the work of 
his committee in their efforts to provide 
for the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. 

The ICDA voted to join the new Council 
of Organizations of and for the Deaf. 

The climax of the convention was, as 
usual, the grand ball in the evening. 

Sunday morning saw many ICDA’ers 
off via chartered plane for a three-day 
tour of Mexico City.—Jim Herron. 


ONE OF US—Miss Mary E. 
Commissioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, appears 
radiant as the recipient of an honorary member- 
shio in the National Association of the Deaf at the 
conclusion of her speech aft the Workshop banquet. 


Switzer, United States 


Presenting the framed certificate is 
Rovert G. Sanderson. (Welsh) 
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President 


Endorsed by leading medical societies, 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 


You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otolegical examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv- 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 


Write for details. 


THE DEARVESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Avenue 
cue New York City, New York 10017 | { 


“"t GAN HEAR” 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be- 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 


President’s Message 


July was a busy and eventful month. 

The Workshop to Activate Interpreting 
Services for the Deaf on July 9, 10, and 
11 was almost immediately beset with 
problems: The strike by mechanics of 
the five major airlines left many of the 
participants with tickets on the wrong 
airlines, and their efforts to change were 
not always successful. Other participants 
who started early (but not early enough! ) 
were stranded halfway across the coun- 
try. We were getting telephone calls and 
telegrams all day long, from participants 
sending regrets. 

Yet the roster was filled and the Work- 
shop began on schedule. 

We were greatly honored by the pres- 
ence of Miss Mary E. Switzer, Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Rehabilitation. She 
was the main speaker at the banquet for 
the participants on Saturday night and 
gave a particularly fine talk, interpreted 
by Ralph Neesam of Berkeley, California. 
Her talk was published in the July-August 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Throughout the workshop the staff was 
kept busy helping participants with trans- 
portation problems. This extraordinary 
load prevented them from carrying out 
their planned assignments, with the re- 
sult that some jobs just did not get done 
on time. 

We learned much from the experience 
and hope to profit thereby. 


% a % 


I was repeatedly asked why such and 
such a person was not included in the 
invitations to participate. With only 60 
traineeships available, and more than 500 
interpreters registered throughout the 
country, the difficult selections were made 
at a planning meeting six months pre- 
viously. Each planner brought a list of 
people he wished to propose, and from 
these lists people were selected on basis 
of various categories: legal, educational, 
medical, religious, labor organizations, 
business and so on. Deaf people were 
kept at about 25 to 30 percent of the 
total so that they would be able to fur- 
nish participants with a view from the 
other side of the picture. Area represen- 
tation was roughly attempted, but it is 
unfortunately true that deaf people and 
their interpreters frequently are concen- 
trated in certain areas and are not dis- 
persed evenly on a geographical basis. 

As I told one inquirer, the way to get 
representation for one’s area is to make 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Consultant, 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Washington, D. C., received the first 
National Association of the Deaf Dis- 
tinguished Service Award at the con- 
vention banquet in San Francisco. At 
the left is NAD President Robert G. 
Sanderson who announced the award 
and presented a plaque to Dr. Wil- 
liams. (Photo by Floyd Barlow) 


noise. The squeaking wheel, as they say, 
gets the grease. 


The NAD convention was just fabulous. 
Of course, as in any big convention, there 
were the inevitable problems, foulups, 
and unexpected emergencies. The capable 
committee, led by Julian Singleton, man- 
aged to handle each crisis as it came. 


Highlights: The show at Bimbos ... 
dancing girls, clad in the famous topless 
costumes ... a beautiful singer, joined 
by bouncy F. Sparks in an impromptu 
duet. The interpreting from the French 
was musical, but when the girl switched 
to Italian and Fred (with his two years 
of service in the Army in Italy) inter- 
preted in his own inimitable way, they 
really brought down the house ... and 
of course the smoothest deaf ‘‘pro’’ in 
the game, Bernard Bragg, whetted our 
appetite for greater things to come in 
the NAD cultural program. 


Barbary Coast ... the local presenta- 
tion, proved to be another sellout. Writ- 


New NAD Board Member 


Samuel A. Block is assistant director 
of research for the U.S. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, a Federal agency with head- 
quarters in Chicago. He plans and di- 
rects the research and statistical activi- 
ties of the agency in the area of social 
insurance. Benefit programs of the board 
include old-age and disability retirement, 
death, unemployment, sickness and Medi- 
eare for railroad workers. He has been 
employed with the board since Decem- 
ber 1935. 

Mr. Block attended P.S. 47 (School for 
the Deaf) New York, N. Y., DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School and City College of New 
York. He received a B.B.A. degree from 
the latter in 1932. : 

He has been married for over 25 years. 
His wife, Frieda, is not deaf. She is a 
graduate of Hunter College, N. Y., and 
has taught mathematics in junior high 
schools for 10 years. The Blocks have 
four sons, Michael, 24; David, 22; and 
twins, Joel and Philip, 18. 

Mr. Block enjoys contract bridge, golf 
and reading. He has been active among 
the deaf in Chicago for the past several 
years as organizer of adult deaf educa- 


Mervin D. Garretson, Secy.-Treas. 


ten by Eric Malzkuhn, directed by Ber- 
nard Bragg, the show was a full costume, 
action-filled capsule history of San Fran- 
cisco in its brawling heyday after the 
discovery of gold hilarious is the 
word to describe one action sequence 
between -a pair of drunken miners in slow 
motion. Sheer genius in writing, produc- 
tion acting and direction! How I wish 
that the National Foundation for the Arts 
and Humanities people had been able 
to see this production ... and the audi- 
ence reaction! Hundreds of deaf people 
had the time of their lives. ... We need 
and want much more of this. Clearly we 
have the necessary talent among deaf 
people. 

I wish to extend my personal thanks 
to each member of the NAD Local Com- 
mittee for the outstanding job they did 
in organizing and producing this conven- 
tion: Julian Singleton, general chairman; 
John Galvan, souvenir program; Judy 
Tingley, publicity; Leo Jacobs, publicity; 
Ray Rasmus, registration; Nancy 
Schmidt, entertainment; Warren Jones, 
Vice Chairman; Betty-Jo Lependorf, sec- 
retary; Harold Ramger, banquet and ball; 
Robert Miller, hotel reservations; George 
Attletweed, treasurer; Joe Velez, enter- 
tainment; Sheldon McArtor, entertain- 
ment; and the many others who were 
enlisted to help the committee in the 
final stages and whose names belong here 
too. I wish I could remember them all. 


What impressed me most was the un- 
failing cheerfulness and patience of those 
Californians. 


So thanks again, folks! 


Samuel A. Block 


tion programs, tutor for vocational re- 
habilitation clients, lay interpreter at re- 
ligious services for the deaf, etc. 
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“What organization activity can more 
effectually promote harmony, solidarity, 
efficiency, achievement and progress than 
observance of the rules and the equal and 
enlightened application of parliamentary 
law and procedure?—Demeter. 

Q. How are motions brought before the 
assembly? 

A. A member rises, addresses the Chair 
(presiding officer), and after he has been 
recognized by the Chair, presents the mo- 
tion in one of the following ways: 

“T move the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the speaker for his most 
profitable address.” 

Or the briefer form: 

“I move that we purchase new chairs 
for this hall.”’ 

Q. What was the first parliamentary 
motion submitted and passed in the United 
States? 

A. According to the record, in this 
country it was: ‘I move that these 
United States become free and indepen- 
dent,’ made by Thomas Jefferson and 
seconded by Alexander Hamilton, in 1774. 

Q. To whom should a subcommittee re- 
port—to the assembly or to the parent 
committee? 

A. To the parent committee, not the 
assembly or body. 

Q. May an associate member or hon- 
orary member or officer criticize the 
rules of an organization? 

A. Yes, being an associate or honorary 
member or officer does not repeal a per- 
son’s freedom of speech! The rules of 
the organization should make clear wheth- 
er or not associate or honorary members 
or officers have the right to debate in 
business meetings of the organization; 
however, it is important to remember 
that constructive criticism is necessary 
towards solidarity of the organization. 

Q. When an officer of an organization 
submits his written resignation to the 
secretary, when does the resignation take 
effect? 

A. When the assembly has voted ac- 
ceptance (with regrets), usually at the 
next regular meeting. The officer is ob- 
ligated to pursue his duties until that 
time. 

Q. Can the Chair vote on an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May the Chair vote to make a tie 
vote? 

A. Yes. In a tie vote the motion is lost 
for lack of a majority vote. 

Q. Does it kill the main motion if its 
amendments are lost? 

A. No. The main motion is still before 
the assembly for further consideration. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
Ma arliamentary y receipe 


By Edwin M. Pazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


Q. A member who is not interested in 
parliamentary law should never be elected 
president. 

A. Very true. Parliamentary law is a 
lifesaver for an organization only when 
it is well observed by officers and mem- 
bers as well. 

Q. On what 
based?—RFS 

A. Parliamentary law is based on the 
need for rules governing deliberative 
meetings. It is established usage. Par- 
liamentary law as it is today, is resultant 
of many forces acting and _ interacting 
through many thousands of years on many 
people. While much of it appears ‘‘com- 
mon sense,’’ much has resulted from 
makeshift improvising, from questionable 
conspiracies, from developments now ar- 
chaic, parliamentary law, in the main, 
has evolved. It has never been modern- 
ized by careful systematic examination 
and reorganization. It is like the English 
““system’’ of weights and measurements— 
it has “‘grown up like Topsy.’’ 


is parliamentary law 


True or False 
(See Page 50) 


T or F 1. The chairman of a committee 
should usually move the adoption of 
a resolution recommended by the com- 
mittee. 


T or F 2. Members must keep quiet dur- 
ing a business meeting or even dur- 
ing voting. 

T or F 3. If a majority of a board or 
committee happens to be present on 
some occasion, it would be legal for 
them to go into ‘executive session’’ 
and transact business. 

T or F 4. After a special committee has 
made its final report, the committee 
automatically ceases to exist. 

Tor F 5. A member has a right to 
change his vote after having voted. 

T or F 6. A member may debate on pe- 
cuniary (money) matters in which he 
has personal interest. 

T or F 7. A member should wait until a 
speaker has yielded the floor before 
he may be recognized by the Chair 
to obtain the floor for debate. 

T or F 8. A member may ask a speaker 
a question without the Chair’s consent. 

T or F 9. A motion to reconsider the vote 
on a rejected or adopted motion re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. 

T or F 10. Every school for the deaf 
should sponsor a class in parliamen- 
tary procedure. 


Dr. Howard Quigley To Manage 
New Conference Headquarters 


Dr. Howard Quigley, superintendent of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf since 
1945, has been named executive manager 
of the newly established office of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American 
Schools for Deaf in Washington, D. C. His 
main function in the new national office 
will be to oversee nationwide distribution 
of educational films produced by Caption- 
ed Films for the Deaf. 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCTETY OF THE DEAF 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 


* 


* 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


* 


* 


All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


* 


** 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 
Over $5,000,000.00 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY ... JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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On Phoenix (Ariz.) KPHO-TV .. . 


Talking Hands And Realistic Views On 


By a STAFF REPORTER 

In most localities in the United States, 
the deaf in general can boast of altru- 
istic friends among the hearing who vol- 
unteer a helping hand in social work, in 
workshops, in churches, in clubs, in 
schools—for the deaf individually or in 
groups. In effect, they serve as our 
hearing ears—they are our liaison with 
the hearing world. 

It is so in Phoenix, Ariz., and environs, 
and this one may be unique in some 
respects. There the deaf populace is 
treated to news of the day which is broad- 
cast every Thursday morning by Sandy 
Gibbons of ‘‘Calendar of Events,’ on 
TV Station KPHO. Mr. Gibbons speaks 
orally, but beside him sits Mrs. Betty 
Bray, who gives out an immediate trans- 
lation in signs, in an understanding sym- 
pathetic manner. 

Betty Bray is the daughter of Mrs. 
Augusta (Vig) Lorenz of Minnesota and 
Chicago. She is secretary-clerk for the 
purchasing, production control, transpor- 
tation and production departments of 
Phoenix’s American Concrete Pipe Com- 
pany. One surmises from the duties her 
position entails that Mrs. Bray is a very 
busy woman. But her company thinks 
enough of her to grant her, for perhaps 
an hour, her wish to help the deaf keep 
up with the news of the day, every Thurs- 
day morning. And she does not get re- 
imbursed for this service. This is her 
fourth year of standing before the TV 
camera. 

To round out her busy day, Betty Bray 
is a family woman, mother of two active 
sons, Brian and Kevin; she teaches dac- 
tylology and hand signs three hours once 
a week at the Samuel Gompers Rehabili- 
tation Center and later at Hohokam Ele- 
mentary School, in Scottsdale, Ariz.; is 
lay reader for the deaf in Mount Calvary 
Lutheran Church, in Phoenix; serves as 
liaison officer for both Arizona and Phoe- 
nix Associations of the Deaf. Recently 
she taught signs to a group of actors 
staging a production of ‘The Miracle 
Worker.”’ 

Besides her hometown’ paper, the 
Arizona Republic, Betty Bray has been 
publicized in the American Piper, Monte- 
rey Park, Calif.; and Grit, Williamsport, 
Pa., America’s family newspaper. 

To quote reporter Mary Dumond of the 
Arizona Republic “Lady Fare’’: 

“Every Friday (now it’s Thursday) 
morning for the past two (now three) 
years, hearing-handicapped Phoenicians 
have tuned into KPHO’s televised 
‘Newscope,’ (now ‘Calendar of Events’) 
confident that they wouldn’t miss an item 
of world or local news . 

“Translator is a lively, expressive bru- 
nette, Mrs. Betty Bray, whose flying 
hands spell and ‘sign’ out the news to 
those who are deaf and not able to read 
lips. 

“Mrs. Bray, who can easily communi- 
cate the frustration she has seen among 
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NEWSCOPE INTERPRETER—Mrs. Betty Bray, 
daughter of deaf parents, interprets televised news 
for the benefit of deaf television viewers in Arizona. 


the people we unfeelingly used to call 
‘deaf and dumb,’ has a special interest 
in this program. 

‘She is the child of hearing-handicapped 
parents, a native of Chicago who became 
active in helping those handicapped in 
the Midwest .. . 

“Tn an area where there are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of people who are 
hearing-handicapped, Betty takes a stand 
in-between, in the controversy between 
devotees of lipreading and those who ad- 
vocate sign language. 

‘** ‘Wdueating parents is so necessary for 
a handicapped child’s needs,’ she said. 
‘I feel that any type of communication 
that is possible will help eliminate the 
terrible frustration that builds up in chil- 
dren who can’t tell people how they 
feel.’ ”’ 

Two paragraphs taken from the Amer- 
ican Piper: 

The skill or science which Betty Bray 
practices is called dactylology. This is 
the art of sign language which goes back 
into the dawn of history. Cub Scouts prac- 
tice it when they emulate Indians. Tour- 
ists shopping in border towns (i.e., Mexi- 
ean border towns) invent their own. But 
for Betty, this language of the hands is 
a serious business. The child of hearing- 
handicapped parents, she early became 
aware of the enormous bridge between 
the worlds of silence and sound. Former- 
ly in the Midwest and currently in Ari- 
zona, she has devoted much of her life 
to helping others cross that communica- 
tions bridge ... 

Doctors, lawyers, churches, the courts, 
and most of all, the hearing-handicapped 
themselves, call on Betty Bray to help 
them overcome the barrier of silence. 
She finds it important to serve that need. 

Currently (this is written in July) Mrs. 
Bray is preparing another language of 


Communication 


signs class for parents of deaf children 
in the metropolitan Phoenix area. She 
has sent out 68 letters to that effect. 


In the following paragraphs Mrs. Bray 
gives her views and thoughts in relation 
to communication problems of the deaf 
taken from a speech she prepared for 
the Human Relations class at Central 
High School in Phoenix some time ago: 


Those of us who have adequate com- 
munication skills seldom give much 
thought to this most precious gift. It is 
as natural and normal for us as breath- 
ing. Nor do we spend much time in 
reflecting just how we acquired this 
very valuable tool. But because of our 
ability to communicate with our fellow- 
man, it supplies the means for maintain- 
ing relationships within the society of 
man, and a free flow of communication 
is possible both within groups and among 
groups—without regard to spatial restric- 
tion. 

Since there are two schools of thought 
as to which type of communication is 
best for a deaf child growing up in the 
hearing world, I have no quarrel with 
either manner of communication; be it 
oral or manual or the combination of 
the two. My concern, along with many 
others who understand the life of the 
deaf person, is that these hearing handi- 
capped people grow up to be well edu- 
cated citizens. 

Emotional disturbances in the school 
develop because the child is not grasping 
his reading, writing and ‘rithmetic as 
easily as his friend in the seat next to 
him. Lipreading may come easy for 
some who actually have developed the 
skill as well as having the gifted talent 
to go through life without too much hesi- 
tation, backtracking or limitations. And 
may I add, that this individual must have 
the love and understanding plus close 
companionship from his family, teachers 
and friends. 

During the student’s school year—in 
order that the development of language 
will be of little concern—this deaf person 
must have the constant ‘“‘buddy’’ with 
him to help him with his academic work, 
and his after school studies. Notes from 
lectures must come from a “‘buddy”’ also. 
And finally, it takes money! Lots of 
money, I might add, so this hearing 
handicapped individual may even have 
special training and tutoring. And_ al- 
ways, the ever-present love, understand- 
ing and the attitude that he is and will 
be an independent, self-sustaining citizen 
will hopefully bring other citizens around 
him that any and all deaf children will 
be like this well-educated, well-balanced 
person to live in the ‘“‘hearing’”’ world. 

What about the citizen in our commu- 
nity who does not possess this precious 
gift of oral communication—this undeni- 
able talent. While it is all very fine to 
have a deaf person stand before parents 
and others as an example of being able 
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to talk, if is even more important to me 
that people know and understand what is 
being said. I believe that by this ten- 
dency some people in our educational field 
are overlooking intrinsic and very real 
values in favor of showmanship of super- 
ficial and not wholly utilitarian half-skills. 
Very frequently parents are left with the 
impression that deaf children go to school 
to learn to talk. I prefer to feel that 
they go to school to learn to think. 


Don’t get me wrong. There is a defi- 
nite need for speech instruction and prac- 
tice in lipreading, but all in good time 
and in its proper focus. It is my feeling 
that speech has been overemphasized out 
of proportion to the actual final results 
derived from it. 


Frequently, a parent assumes that when 
a person endorses the combined or simul- 
taneous method of communication, he by 
implication, condemns oral training. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. It 
is my thought that educators who believe 
in the utility of signs and fingerspelling 
as an.adjunct to speech are more inter- 
ested in the total child, and in cumulative 
values in the educative process, while 
pure oralists frequently forget that your 
deaf child is a parson and an individual 
who holds inviolate his right to self-ex- 
pression and communication in the man- 
ner most meaningful and natural to him. 


In a quotation taken from a biograph- 
ical book of Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
“Voice of the Deaf,’’ it seems to strength- 
en the opinion that whatever method of 
communication a deaf child favored, it 
would bring forth an abundant harvest 
of happiness. The passage reads: ‘From 
his father Edward had absorbed the be- 
lief that the best from each system or 
method should be brought together to 
form a combined system whereby a deaf 
child could benefit through any method 
tried and found to be beneficial.’ 


It should be obvious to all of us, by 
now, that as far as the adult deaf are 
concerned, the problem of communication 
is of paramount importance in any edu- 
cational program for the deaf. 


The major disadvantage of using the 
hands is that the hearing world does not 
use this method. However, imperfect 
ral skills result in no better communi- 
cation with the world at large, and in 
general, students taught by the simul- 
taneous system have every bit as good 
speech as those from oral schools. Fre- 
quently speech from the combined schools 


is superior. Advocates of the oral method 
usually rest their case on three assump- 
tions: 1) That the hearing world does 
not know the signs; 2) that their method 
results in better language skills, and 
3) that their method produces more 
normally adjusted individuals. 

Since the hearing world is not deaf, 
naturally they have no occasion to learn 
manual communication. However, we 
must face the fact that our deaf people 
do not hear. I am certain that the oral- 
ists would be amazed at the growing 
number of people who are mastering signs 
and fingerspelling as a realistic way of 
exchanging ideas with their children, deaf 
neighbors and friends. 

As for the second assumption, it is 
common knowledge among all educators 
of the deaf that the language skills in 
the oral schools are not in any way su- 
perior to those from the combined schools, 
since lipreading is itself a sign language 
and lip symbols are much more difficult 
to read than fingerspelling. Another fac- 
tor is that repression and frustration cer- 
tainly do not contribute to normal adjust- 
ment which pertains to the third assump- 
tion. 

In the past and just as assuredly in 
the future, working to help the deaf is 
basically a labor of love. Very often 
this has been a work that has been under- 
taken for the love of a child, or a par- 
ent or a brother or sister. Again, the 
motivation was the love of one’s fellow- 
man. Whatever the motivation, we are 
pleased to note that here is an ever-in- 
creasing recognition on the part of soci- 
ety that it has a responsibility to those 
citizens who are deaf. And this responsi- 
bility extends beyond educational oppor- 
tunities for this group of hearing handi- 
capped people, but a real attention to 
their adjustment and support in feeling 
a part of the community of their choice. 
For the young as well as the adult the 
problems of the deaf are many; some- 
times overwhelming for themselves and 
loved ones. They are problems which 
cannot be solved without the help from 
the community in which they live. Deaf- 
ness is a handicap that creates, raises 
and perpetrates a language and com- 
munication barrier. 

We live in an era of fast economic 
change. In this race of rushed living, 
many of our deaf friends are left stranded. 
For many retraining and relocation will 
be needed. 

Public services supposedly available 
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DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto- 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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to ail members of a community are often 
not available to persons with a serious 
hearing loss. Communication difficulties, 
lack of public understanding and _ limita- 
tions of personnel are among the ele- 
ments aggravating the problem. The deaf 
want self-improvement and further edu- 
cation as much as anybody else but 
they have no place to turn to where 
courses can be offered in the medium 
through which they can derive the maxi- 
mum. benefit. 


Missouri Association 
Re-elects Mrs. Steinhaus 


The Missouri Association of the Deaf, 
in its convention in St. Louis over the 
Labor Day weekend, re-elected Mrs. Pearl 
Steinhaus of St. Louis for another two- 
year term as president. Other officers for 
1966-68: Dr. Grover C. Farquhar of Ful- 
ton, first vice president; John Miller of 
Sedalia, second vice president; Mrs. Har- 
old Day of Kansas City, Mo., secretary; 
Tom Short, St. Louis, treasurer; Russell 
D. Zurick of Fulton, Home Fund treas- 
urer; Mrs. Ivy Shipman of Fulton, 
Charles Green of Kansas City, Mo., Ray- 
mond Atwood of St. Lovis, Mrs. Mary 
Bowen of Springfield, and Mrs. John 
Miller of Sedalia, members of the board. 

Raymond Atwood was elected Repre- 
sentative to the 1968 NAD convention, 
with Russell D. Zurick being named al- 
ternate. 


-True or False 


(See Page 48) 

1. True. If he does not do so, any mem- 
ber may move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

2. True. If not, it is an insult to the 
assembly. Time is valuable and must 
not be wasted in trying to maintain order 
and undivided attention. 

3. False. Because the other members 
of the board or committee were not duly 
notified of the meeting and hence had no 
chance to be present. Remember, it is 
a strict parliamentary rule that no meet- 
ings may be held without notification be- 
ing sent to all of the board or committee. 
The rights of all members must be re- 
spected and protected. Emergency action, 
however, may be ratified (legalized) at 
the next regular meeting of the club. But 
not if in violation of the laws of the state 
or of club’s own constitution and bylaws. 

4. True. But if it is only a partial re- 
port, the special committee stands un- 
less discharged by a vote of the assembly. 

5. True. Provided, the Chair has not 
announced the result of the vote. After 
the result has been announced, he may 
change his vote only by the consent of 
the assembly. 

6. False. 

7. True. 

8. False. Unless both the speaker and 
the Chair give a nod of consent. 

9. False. Only a majority vote does 
this. 

10. True. Parliamentary law has been 
steadily growing in popularity among ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and col- 
leges. 
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(Editor’s note: The following article appeared in the Jun: 1966 issu2 of tha BUCKEYE 
STATE BULLETIN, official organ of the Ohio Association of the Deaf.) 


A Vision With A Challenge 


By LOUISE HUME 


“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish...” 


Although the leaders of the deaf in 
Ohio recognized the need for a_ strong 
state organization for many years it 
was the prodding awareness that, be- 
cause of the problem of communication, 
the deaf in our state were being de- 
prived of the benefit of many public 
services, and the ever increasing peril 
of unemployment, augmented by reports 
of coming automation—imposing a threat 
to a large percentage of the type jobs 
adaptable to deaf employes, that kindled 
the spark for the formation of the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf, Inc., in October 
1959. It was thus fitting that one of the 
first functions of the association was to 
establish a committee on Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLE- 
TIN will be found two resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Committee, at the first convention of 
our association in Cincinnati, May 1960. 
The structure of these resolutions make 
clear that there was vision, goal and 
challenge involved in their making. No 
longer would the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing in our state need to despair or grope 
in darkness for lack of being able to 
make themselves understood when need- 
ing assistance with their problems. And, 
no longer would they suffer needlessly, 
from unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. They would have that to which 
they are entitled when seeking work—an 
opportunity equal to their abilities. 


To comprehend the reason why ‘A 
Vision with a Challenge’ was chosen for 
the topic of this report, a bit of retro- 
spection is in order. First, let us bear 
in mind that of all the segments of handi- 
capped people, it is the hearing im- 
paired who receive the least public in- 
terest. Presumably, the reason for this 
is the lack of visual evidence of their 
handicap, causing others to seldom be 
aware of it. This results in needing solu- 
tions to their adjustment problems which 
are best. found when the deaf themselves 
are involved in the search for these solu- 
tions. 


Our search began at the door of the 
Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
There was no magic formula in our file 
for opening that door. It was destined 
to be a process of trial and error. The 
officials of the bureau sincerely felt that 
they had been giving the deaf and hard 
of hearing clients who had applied for 
assistance, good service through the same 
procedure used for all handicapped appli- 
cants. 


Through the cooperation of Dr. Boyce 
R. Williams, Consultant for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; we 
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gained the confidence and understanding 
of the officials of the state BVR. It was 
a memorable day for us when Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Moriarty, director of the bureau, 
addressed our members, assembled in 
convention in Youngstown, 1961, and made 
the open-m‘nded statement that he recog- 
nized that the deaf do have a com™muni- 
cation problem and expressed the willing- 
ness to cooperate with us in our efforts 
to secure the special service needed by 
the deaf in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation to the extent the limited re- 
sources of his office would permit. 

During the following years, many con- 
ferences were held with state BVR offi- 
cials, Dr. Abernathy, superintendent of 
the Ohio School for the Deaf, represen- 
tatives from the State Departments of 
Health, Special Education, and others, 
along with Dr. Boyce R. Williams and 
other representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Washington, D. C. 

Every avenue of possible action was 
explored—surveys, vocational rehabilita- 
tion centers, special counselors and oth- 
ers. Only dead ends were reached be- 
cause required funds simply were not 
available. All state agencies were op- 
erating on a tight budget with no in- 
crease in sight. The only group of dis- 
advantaged in the state, having the serv- 
ice of a full time supervisor, at that time, 
was the mentally retarded. (Special 
service for the blind is under the Di- 
vision of Welfare.) 

The only glimmer of hope lay in the 
realm of a Federal grant. Even that 
was far from being bright because such 
grants were not easily obtained. One 
such as we needed, required state funds 
to be eligible for matching Federal grant. 
So it seemed that every way we turned 
we just ended up right back at the place 
we started. 

As it is so often true the solution was 
before us and just waiting to be grasped. 
Finally, early in 1965, at one of the many 
meetings held by BVR and OAD offi- 
cials, it came to light—the deaf volun- 
teered to raise the amount necessary 
for the state to qualify for the Federal 
grant. Investigation by the BVR_ con- 
firmed our hope that this would be ac- 
ceptable to the U.S. Administration of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Next, official 
approval to have our association sponsor 
the drive for funds was granted by the 
members. 

So, it was the deaf themselves who 
initiated this unique project in order to 
assure the salary of a special supervisor 
of services for their group, for two years. 

However, before the drive could get 
underway, we were confronted with an- 
other obstacle—our association lacked in- 
come tax exemption status. By turning 
the necessary wheels of the Internal Rev- 


Francis J. Gattas, Supervisor, Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in the Ohio Bureau of 
Vecational Rehabilitation. 


enue Office in Columbus, our Vocational 
Rehabilitation Committee chairman, Mr. 
Russell S. Moore, cleared our way for 
the: start of the drive. By reserving all 
contributions until the project was com- 
pleted and making out a check for the 
total amount, payable to the State Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation, all con- 
tributions became tax exempt. 


The goal of $6,000 was reached in a few 
weeks’ time, well ahead of the deadline 
of July 1, 1965. In fact, the amount actu- 
ally turned over to the state BVR, was 
$7010. Sines then, provision has been 
made to have this a permanent position 
in the BVR with the salary increasing a 
certain sum each year for the next five 
years. 

Many months were spent in the efforts 
of the BVR to recruit a qualified person 
for this new position. Mr. Ralph Dyke, 
supervisor of Field Services in the BVR, 
was very conscientious about his respon- 
sibility in locating the right person for 
this job. There were recommendations 
for qualifications from officials of the 
OAD as well as from his own office to 
consider. Professional workers over the 
entire country, as well as universities and 
colleges offering training courses for pro- 
fessional workers for the deaf, were con- 
tacted for recommendations. Many in- 
terviews with potential applicants were 
held, and these always included Mr. 
Moore and Dr. Abernathy. It was not 
until the end of December 1965, that 
they were satisfied they would need to 
seek no further. 


On the front page of this issue of the 
BULLETIN is a picture of Mr. Gattas 
and you will also find a short biography 
of him at the conclusion of this article. 
We are proud to introduce Mr. Gattas to 
our members and readers. In the short 
time he has been in office, (approximate- 
ly nine weeks), he has convinced the offi- 
cials in the BVR that he possesses the 
qualifications for being the right man in 
the right place. And he has convinced 
those members of our association, and 
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others who have had the privilege of 
meeting him, that he has one aim in 
view—a determined effort to promote the 
best possible vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the deaf and hard of hearing 
of Ohio. 

A more faithful and dedicated group of 
people could scarcely be found than those 
who participated in this outstanding un- 
dertaking involving various organizations 
throughout Ohio. 

Mr. Moore, chairman of the OAD Vo- 
vational Rehabilitation Committee, (who 
likes to be known as ‘‘Friend Russ’’), is 
possessed of an indomitable spirit, and 
in keeping with his philosophy that en- 
thusiasm is one quality that should be 
exemplified above all others, whatever he 
does—he does it with utmost enthusiasm. 

Many are the worthwhile projects that 
Boyd D. Hume, known by many 4s 
“Spark Plug,’ has sparked into reality. 
He served three years as the first chair- 
man of the OAD’s Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Committee. He submitted the resolu- 
tions mentioned earlier in this report, and 
served as director of the Fund Drive. 

Our Association’s treasurer, at that 
time, Lonnie T. Irvin, served also, as 
the treasurer of the Fund Drive. Robert 
O. Lankenau, the association’s secretary, 
with the help of others, published the 
pamphlet in connection with the appeal 
for funds. 

And there was the GREAT COMMIT- 
TEE OF DONORS (individual and organ- 
izations). Our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation is extended to each and every- 
one. A feeling of gratitude will always 
be in our hearts for Mrs. Fannie Lang 
and Mr. Alan B. Jones of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, because they 
were instrumental in helping us locate a 
qualified person for the office we sought 
to fill, even though our gain actually 
means their loss, for Mr. Gattas comes 
to us from the Pennsylvania BVR. 

We sincerely hope, in the not too dis- 
tant future, to be able to report that Spe- 
cial Service covering ALL needs of the 
deaf, as outlined in Resolution 1, will also 
become a vision in the state of reality. .. 


# * 


Mr. Gattas is 36 years of age, married 
and the father of two children. He came 
to Ohio from the Pennsylvania BVR, 
where he has, for the past three years, 
specialized in working with the deaf and 
hard of hearing. He attended Pennsyl- 
vania State University where he received 
his B. A. degree in sociology. He at- 
tended evening classes in the language 
of signs for the past three years and 
is well able to communicate with the deaf. 
In addition, special studies have given 
him an insight into the unique problems 
of those with hearing impairment. 

Mr. Gattas will assume major respon- 
sibility for planning, directing and co- 
ordinating the BVR’s program of re- 
habilitation services for the deaf and 
hard of hearing throughout the state. He 
will work with public and private agen- 
cies and schools concerned with rehabili- 
tation and education services, and will 
serve as a consultant to the Bureau’s 
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field counseling staff. Part of his work 
will be related to the Ohio State School 
for the Deaf and to the day schools in 
Ohio where he will try to help students 
obtain rehabilitation services. Mr. Gattas 
has hopes of preparing rehabilitation coun- 
selors in some of the major cities of 
Ohio so that they will be more effective 
in communicating with the deaf, which 
will, in turn, lead to improved services 
and possibly new employment through 
counselor contacts with employers 
throughout the state. 


The following two resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board of the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf, Inc., by Mr. Boyd 
D. Hume, Chairman of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Committee at that time. The 
Board accepted by unanimous vote to 
have these added to the resolutions ac- 
cepted at the Cincinnati convention, May, 
1960. 

Resolution 1 


WHEREAS, We recognize the funda- 
mental need to promote better understand- 
ing of the deaf on the part of the public, 
in fields of employment, rehabilitation, 
social service, public relations; and 

WHEREAS, A central agency could 
serve as an intermediary between deaf 
individuals or groups and state or local 
agencies for mutual understanding of 
problems, an agency to which they could 
look for guidance, enlightenment, infor- 
mation, protection and assistance. There- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Ohio Association 
of the Deaf, Inc., appeal to the Legislative 
body of the State of Ohio for the estab- 
lishmen‘ and support of a State Agency 
patterned along the general principle as 
that of the State Service Bureau of Wis- 
consin; be it further. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to each member of the 
Legislature when that body convenes 
again for the business of state. 


Resolution 2 

WHEREAS, Vocational and social serv- 
ices, leading to gainful employment, more 
than anything else, help a handicapped 
person in his adjustment to every day 
life, and 

WHEREAS, The Department of Labor’s 
reports dramatize that even at this point 
of broad prosperity in our economy, un- 
employment continues a perplexing prob- 
lem, particularly concerning the deaf; and 

WHEREAS, The ever-increasing use of 
automation in industry makes for fewer 
job opportunities; and 

WHEREAS, There is reluctance on the 
part of many employers to hire the deaf 
because of special provisions in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws, and other fac- 
tors, such as safety and job upgrading; 
and 

WHEREAS, There is an acute need for 
trained Vocational Rehabilitation coun- 
selors who are especially competent to 
work with insight with deaf clients and 
help them cope with the problem of com- 
munication. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Ohio Association 
of the Deaf, Inc. support action to take 


advantage of the special project provisions 
of Public Law 565, Section 3, to study 
Ohio’s Rehabilitation problems, associated 
with deafness, in cooperation with and 
through the Bureau of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, with view toward improving 
and strengthening employment opportuni- 
ties for the deaf; be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the Ohio State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 


Ohio Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services 
To Be Expanded 


The Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation has announced some details of 
its planning to improve services to the 
deaf and hard of hearing. Frank Gattas, 
the bureau’s supervisor of rehabilitation 
services for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, gave the following information in 
a statement to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
“The first step of the plan,’ said Mr. 
Gattas, ‘really occurred last February 
when the bureau invited me to join the 
staff and complete the planning. Since 
then, I have spent some time becoming 
acquainted with the Ohio facilities for 
services to the deaf, the organized deaf 
groups and bureau staff in field offices. 
Many needs have been identified and 
some steps toward meeting these needs 
have already been planned or taken.” 

Gattas stated that rehabilitation coun- 
selors will be hired and placed in key 
cities throughout the state to work ex- 
clusively with the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. The nature of the disability results 
in many complex problems for the indi- 
vidual socially, psychologically and voca- 
tionally. It will be essential, therefore, 
that the rehabilitation counselor who will 
be working in a direct professional rela- 
tionship with such persons have full 
knowledge and understanding of their 
problems and capabilities. These coun- 
selors will have many inservice train- 
ing opportunities offered them; seminars, 
conferences and classes in universities 
are typical. Liaison will be developed 
and maintained at the state and local 
levels with agencies interested in this 
disability group who can refer them to 
the bureau of vocational rehabilitation: 
ENT clinics, speech and hearing centers, 
organizations of deaf and facilities which 
provide services to the deaf and hard of 
hearing. Mr. Gattas and counselors from 
the bureau’s offices will be available to 
meet with local groups. Efforts will be 
made in every way to bring about effec- 
tive relationships geared toward improv- 
ing services. 

An important activity will be to develop 
and maintain a relationship with resi- 
dential schools, day schools and day 
classes for the deaf, and to provide to 
individuals of these groups vocational re- 
habilitation services which may not be 
available from the schools. 

The deaf and hard of hearing who have 
left special classes and integrated into 
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open 


the high schools or disappeared into. the 
community constitute an important group 
who will be sought out. Services will be 
provided according to individual needs. 
Many of these persons are not aware 
that the bureau has services for them 
such as diagnosis and evaluation, coun- 
seling, medical services, vocational train- 
ing for the right job, placement and 
follow-up on the job. 

A program for adult training will hope- 
fully be established at the residential 
school for the deaf or other facilities. 
Diagnostic, personal and work adjustment 
centers will be established in affiliation 
with universities. Efforts will be made 
to determine the needs of industry and 
the areas in which the deaf can fulfill 
these needs. Contacts will be made with 
employers to help them become aware cf 
the advantages of hiring the deaf. Final- 
ly, Gattas believes that additional re- 
sources and interest may be developed 
in the communities through BVR-spon- 
sored workshops. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


“The greatest undeveloped territory in 
the world lies under your hat.” 


FINGERSPELLING 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 
CONSTANT WRITING AND READING 


Three basically result-getting essentials 
in the system of the deaf children’s edu- 
cation. Deaf abecedarians must, first of 
all, write and fingerspell at earliest age, 
whether or not they are being orally 
trained. 

Oralism does not enrich any deaf child’s 
vocabulary. 

No deaf child obtains academic educa- 
tion from lipreading. 

Oralism (lipreading and oral speaking) 
and manualism (language of signs and 
fingerspelling) do not write on paper. 
That is why too many deaf persons write 
sentences very poorly, cannot write a 
coherent paragraph. They do not know 
more new words than they are given. 

Vocabulary building derives nothing out 
of lipreading, oral speaking, signing. It 
is long well known that a majority of 
the deaf are notoriously meager in vo- 
cabulary. The deaf persons are intelli- 
gent, often dramatically wonderful in the 
language of signs; likewise, the deaf il- 
literates are. 

Oralism and manualism are no other 
than their daily communications in the 
air. They neglect to write or do not 
form a habit of writing as long as lip- 
reading, oral speaking, signing, finger- 
spelling are their immediate conveniences 
in chattering with parents, friends, teach- 
ers, sweethearts. 

Scientifically saying, it is arrantly 
wrong to teach a deaf child speech in 
the first step to education and language 
because the same method does not pro- 
duce more new words or increase vocabu- 
lary building to write on paper. 

Oralism and manualism naturally de- 
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velop from and rely on prior education. 
Education does not depend on oralism 
and manualism. This statement demands 
your cogitation. 

Visibly, fingerspelling writes words in 
the air just like handwriting on a black- 
board. Fingerspelling and handwriting 
are intelligible to the deaf children. if 
fingerspelling gets words on fingers, it 
helps vocabulary growing. 

Lipreading is mostly unintelligible, un- 
clear, guesswork, repetitious, monotonous, 
always misunderstood. Lipreading new 
words moves at a snail’s pace in increas- 
ine a deaf child’s vocabulary in the long 
run. That is why the oral-trained deaf 
children know only words when they can 
memorize, pronounce and read the same 
words on the lips. Generally, an oral 
trained deaf adult’s vocabulary is eventu- 
ally limited and so he is_ practically 
frozen-minded after he leaves school. His 
initiative is robbed. Lipreading and oral 
speaking consumes a deaf child’s life- 
time toward education and vocabulary. 
He is overprotected in emphasized con- 
formity to ozalism without fingerspelling. 
HE IS TARDY IN ACADEMIC EDUCA- 
TION. 

Oralism (lipreading and oral speaking) 
is actually related to treatments of ther- 
apy, no’ to the educational business. Ask 
an expert in mentally retarded children. 
In other words, are the oral schools for 
the deaf in the hearing aid business or 
in the educational business? 

In the final word to the deaf child’s 
education, vocabulary building is the most 
neglected, the best ignored, the most 
lucid answer to the main need of such 
voiceless, innocent, groping, trusting boys 
and girls. They must be repeatedly en- 
forced to learn, know, write new words 
every day in the schoolroom, playground, 
dining room, bedroom, shop, woods. Ev- 
erybody must exert himself to know more 
new words. The teachers must get the 
guts to order those youngsters to con- 
sult a dictionary habitually. They need 
1000 new words during each school ses- 
sion. Such deaf children do think and re- 
member under directions of clever teach- 
ers. 

EDUCATION AND VOCABULARY 
BUILDING TOGETHER ARE THE TOP 
PRIORITY TO ANY DEAF CHILD, RE- 
GARDLESS OF WHAT KIND OF MEN- 
TALITY HE ACQUIRES. FINGER- 
SPELLING IS GOD’S GIFT. 

The educators and the experts trying 
to study and apprehend such deaf adults 
and children without practical and em- 
phatic knowledge of language of signs 
and fingerspelling and without humbly 
mingling with the low and upper .classes 
of the deaf people ARE PSEUDO-INTEL- 
LECTUALS AND ROTTEN EGGHEADS. 
THEY NEVER VISIT THE DEAF SO- 
CIALS AND UNDERWORLDS. 

The deaf persons and the hard of hear- 
ing persons are very special human be- 
ings and _ personality-splits. They are 
clannish deaf American citizens who need 
only emphatic and intelligent students of 
psychology. They do not want any mon- 
keying and experimenting. They are not 


going to be robots. They are not dutious 
to the rabid specialists. 

Any one who has intelligent patience, 
enthusiasm and love with the deaf chil- 
dren can be a teacher. He does not need 
to be a professional, ivory-towered an- 
alyst. Payroll parasites should be off 
any school for the deaf. 

If any reader agrees or disagrees here, 
he must perk up and speak out in the 
columns of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
(Editorial office, Post Office Box 622, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 46206). Reticency be- 
speaks dismal ignorance and mediocrity, 
I am solely responsible for this article. 
FINIS! 

Carl B. Smith 
(on the grass roots level) 


Special question: Presumably every 
deaf person has a Holy Bible in his 
house. How many of them have a dic- 
tionary in their house? Find out! 


Gallaudet Project To Study 
Signs for Instructional Use 


Under a $59,000 grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Gallaudet College has 
begun a three-year project designed to 
enlarge the language of signs for in- 
structional purposes. 

A distinctive feature of the communi- 
cation methods used to teach adolescent 
and adult deaf students at Gallaudet Col- 
lege is the ‘‘simultaneous’’ method. 
Teachers speak and at the same time 
communicate manually using a combina- 
tion of the language of signs and the 
manual alphabet (fingerspelling) in the 
system widely used by American deaf 
people. 

“Sinee fingerspelling is slower than the 
other communication methods, it is de- 
sirable to sign as much as possible when 
lecturing,’ according to Dr. Harry Born- 
stein, director, Office of Institutional Re- 
search at Gallaudet. Dr. Bornstein is 
principal investigator of the new project. 

At present there are between 2000 and 
3000 existing signs. ‘‘It is believed,” Dr. 
Bornstein says, ‘‘that both formal and 
informal instruction would be facilitated 
if the language of signs could be ex- 
panded and if these new signs were ef- 
fectively taught to users of the simul- 
taneous method.” 

The objectives of the project are to: 
1) ereate between 500 and 1000 new signs; 
2) determine how well these are recog- 
nized, acquired and retained; 3) develop 
improved methods of teaching them. 

Faculty and selected upperclassmen at 
Gallaudet College will assist with the 
project. New signs will be created dur- 
ing the first year of the undertaking. Dur- 
ing the last two years, upperclass stu- 
dents will be taught three groups of signs: 
those of their professional division; those 
of their major subject; and those of their 
minor subject. 

At the completion of the project, the 
new signs will be taught routinely on 
campus by means of closed circuit tele- 
vision and a book composed of line draw- 
ings. The new signs and the methods 
used to produce and teach them will be 
made available on a nationwide basis. 
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CHAFF 


From the 


Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


SSSR AEEE EERE REKER EEE REREEEBEREEREDEEEEEHDE DE EEEBREERHBEDBDEEEE 


I left my dough in San Francisco; my 
heart belongs to Riverside which has 
the highest concentration of Chaff read- 
ers on the continent. 

It was my good fortune to be able to 
spend a couple days in attendance at the 
NAD convention in San Francisco. My 
hat’s off to Julian Singleton and his hard- 
working convention committee. I  par- 
ticularly would like to commend the pub- 
lic relations effort at this convention. 

Chaff from the Valley Floor: August 26 
was graduation day for the 14 partici- 
pants in the Leadership Training Pro- 
gram in the Area of the Deaf. Many of 
us observed the date with the same emo- 
tions that face a high school senior. 
Some of us are returning to our old jobs 
eager to commence old routines with new 
skills; others are literally commencing a 
new life, three thousand miles from the 
familiar scenes in some cases. Without 
exception we will be eternally grateful 
for many benefits acquired from this 
very worthwhile program. 

Personally, I am leaving the program 
as deaf as I ever was, but I feel that I 
have vastly improved my vision. I’ve 
made, I am sure, some _ professional 
growth, and the comaraderie with the 
other participants and staff has been one 
of the most pleasant experiences of my 
life. 

I have taken my family back to our 
native state, Nebraska, where I have 
a new position with the Nebraska Re- 
gional Media Center for the Deaf, a Cap- 
tioned Film project at the University of 
Nebraska. 


Chaff from the threshing floor: What 


this country needs is a year-round Little 
Paper Family. Since the close of school 
the reading racks at Building G are as 
barren as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
By what right do Dwight Rafferty and 
his brethren go fishing while the likes 
of Jess Smith and me have to fill the 
pages of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Chaff wants to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation to the many 
people whose bones we pick for material 
for this column. I have been reading 
LPF papers for many years, and feel 
that there has been vast improvement in 
both quality and content over the past 
few years. My claim to be the country’s 
ranking authority on deaf school pub- 
lications may be subject to dispute, but 
I know what I like. I like the editorials 
of the Ohio Chronicle, the covers and color 
work of the Jersey School News, the 
friendliness of the North Dakota Banner, 
the imaginative layouts of the Nebraska 
Journal, and the photography of the Min- 
nesota Companion. For reasons that I 
cannot clearly define, my favorite all- 
around LPF paper is the Indiana Hoosier. 
The best source of news that is still news 
is Georgie Holden of Gallaudet College. 

IT am also an avid reader of senior 
class annuals. Most schools have been 
turning out very impressive annuals or 
graduation issues. Yearbook editors might 
like to know that I never, absolutely 
never, read class wills or prophecies, and 
I can’t for the life of me see any reason 
for printing infant pictures of graduating 
seniors. 

First reports, reliable but unofficial, in- 
dicate that the summer school session at 
the Riverside School for the Deaf was a 


success. Reports from Berkeley are near- 
ly identical. The former program is vo- 
cationally oriented, the latter academic- 
ally. The general idea is that we should 
have done this before. 


Congratulations: Elizabeth Benson of 
Gallaudet College is the 1966 Woman of 
the Year of the Woman’s Recreation As- 
sociation. The award was presented to 
Miss Benson during Gallaudet College’s 
Annual Award Day on May 28. ... Alan 
B. Crammatte, chairman of The Gallau- 
det College Accounting Department, has 
been elected a member of Beta Alpha 
Psi, national honorary and_ professional 
accounting fraternity. 


The Orange and Black Club (lettermen) 
at the Nebraska School for the Deaf pre- 
sented a check for $25 to Joe Edmonson, 
a hearing student at Technical High who 
was paralyzed in a trampoline accident. 
The donation was to aid a school drive 
to collect $1,000 to send Joe to the Mayo 
Clinic for medical aid. The incident was 
documented on TV with the result that 
the mayor of Omaha personally under- 
wrote the expenses for the injured youth. 

Bricks and Mortar: Indiana the past 
summer completed a new activity build- 
ing and a primary-intermediate unit. ... 
A new primary building at Tennessee 
was dedicated May 22. The $291,000 circu- 
lar structure was promptly labeled ‘“‘the 
roundhouse.”’ 


Davis Again Heads 
Illinois Association 


John B. Davis of Skokie was reelected 
president of the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf at its August convention in Rock- 
ford. Other officers: John G. Otto, Spring- 
field, first vice president; David Early, 
Granite City, second vice president; Fran- 
cis Huffman, Riverside, secretary; Wal- 
ter H. Maack, Caseyville, treasurer; 
Leonard Warshawsky, Abe Migatz, Katie 
Brown, trustees. The 1968 convention was 
awarded to East St. Louis. 


CISS VI WINTER GAMES 


In the Winter Wonderland of Bavaria 


FEBRUARY 13- MARCH 2, 1967 


Berchtesgaden, West Germany 


USA-IGD TOUR 


Tour of 3 weeks taking in the VI Winter Games and including Holland, 


Germany, Austria, London, Paris. 


TOTAL COST: °650 COMPLETE, FROM NEW YORK 


For reservations and information write to: 
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Includes Meals, Hotels, Transportation 


Herb Schreiber 
USA-IGD Tour Director 


9717 Crenshaw BI., #2 
Inglewood, California 90305 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS—These educators worked on a mathematics curriculum for five weeks et Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana, July 11-August 


12, 1966—Robert M. Greenum, Florida; Marjoriebell 


Holcomb, Indiana; Maxine Kendall, Michigan; Mary Dallas Herrold, West Virginia; Annabelle Topliff, 


Colorado; Mildred Kirkpatrick, Oklahoma; Mary McAleer, California; Celia Petrucelli, Pennsylvania; Chrysovia Mathas, Wisconsin; Doris Huff Hudson, Arizona; 


Miss Quick. 


Second row: David Mudgett, Illinois; 


Richard Tuccinardi, Washington; Elizabeth Schindler, 


Michigan; Joan Richardson, Oregon; Sister Frances 


Costello, St. Francis Scheol, New York; Mary Benson, Maryland; Virginia Ward, Kentucky; Sister Henriella Martens, St. John’s Schoo!, Wisconsin; Martha 


McMichen, Georgia; Sister Eileen Murphy, Catholic Charities, New York; Patricia Helphinstine, 
Ray, Louisiana; Dr. Donald Ferguson of Ball State; 
B. B. Burnes, California; Theodore Beckmeyer, Seattle, Washington; Melvin Ladson, Jr., 
coordinator; Ben M. Schowe, Jr., Ohio; Robert Davila, New York; Thomas Kennedy, 
Gerald Burnstein, California; John Frankovich, Illinois. 


Ilinois; 
Charles Overholser, Maine; Max Mossel, Missouri; 
Illinois. Fourth 


Pennsylvania; 


Captioned Films- Ball State University 
Sponsor Fourth Workshop 


By DAVID MUDGETT 


In the shiny, air conditioned halls of 
Ball State University in Muncie, Indiana, 
some thirty-five selected teachers of the 
deaf have just completed a_ five-week 
workshop supported by Captioned Films 
for the Deaf. Their concentrated efforts 
have produced film recommendations, 
curriculum guides and a filmstrip fo: 
teacher education in the areas of mathe- 
matics and language. 

It was..a wonderful experience for the 
participants, both professionally and _ so- 
cially. All who have been connected with 
the workshops feel that a useful contribu- 
tion has been made to the profession. 

Something new? No—this was the fourth 
such workshop at Ball State. The first 
one in 1963 concentrated on the social 
studies and literature; in 1964 on science. 
Last year there were three areas under 
study: consumer education, sex educa- 
tion and social-personal relationship. The 
curriculum guides they produced included 
suggestions for suitable audio-visual ma- 
terials. These guides, limited in number 
at first, have been sent to the schools 
for the deaf. Most are being printed 
and will be available from the Indiana 
distribution center of Captioned Films. 
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The 1966 workshop completed four such 
guides for mathematics teaching in the 
primary, intermediate, junior high and 
senior high levels. These four committees 
were composed largely of graduates of 
the Gallaudet College mathematics in- 
stitutes. All are experienced teachers of 
mathematics and all are knowledgeable 
in the ‘new math.’’ They had at their 
disposal textbooks and pamphlets and 
many of them brought along their own 
personal libraries of mathematical maz- 
terial. Most of the available films and 
filmstrips in mathematics were on hand 
for them to view and evaluate for edu- 
cational use and captioning. 

A special committee led by David 
Mudgett of Illinois was set up this sum- 
mer to produce study guides and a set 
of film strips for inservice and workshop 
study on the ‘“‘new math,’’ Grades K-6 in 
schools for the deaf. So little material 
was found in this area that it was de- 
cided to produce our own rather than 
caption available films. The committee 
had June Goldsborough, a skilled artist 
experienced in filmstrip work, who made 
the filmstrip frames so attractive they 
could also double as art lessons. The 


Mary French Pearce, Arizona. 


Charles Glenn, 


Third row: Max 


Leo Jacobs, California; Gwendel Butler, Texas; 
row: Charles Wells, Michigan; Dr. Doin Hicks, 
Georgia; John Spellman, Rhode _ Island; 


series of filmstrips are not yet complete 
but will be finished before too long. 


Project LIFE, National Education Asso- 
ciation, had a concurrent workshop to 
identify visual materials that will help to 
teach language to deaf children in the 
first three years of school. Miss Marion 
Quick of the Pennsylvania School was the 
eoordinator of this workshop of twelve 
people. 

These workshops are the brainchild of 
Mr. Alfred Lamb, assistant superintendent 
of the Indiana School for the Deaf. The 


“first two workshops were coordinated by 


Mr. Gilbert Delgado, now research and 
training spacialist with Captioned Films 
for the Deaf, under the direction of Dr. 
Alan Huckleberry of the Ball State faculty. 
The present project director is Dr. Don- 
ald Ferguson, associate professor of edu- 
eation at Ball State University, with the 
help of the special talents of Dr. Doin 
Hicks, presently superintendent of the 
Dallas Pilot School, Texas. The amassing 
of the hundreds of films, filmstrips and 
books was done by Mr. Ben Schowe, of 
the Ohio School, for all the workshops. In 
addition, the workshop provided a bevy 
of typists, film handlers, consultants and 
an editor. Some widely known speakers 
were brought in for addresses to stimu- 
late thought and discussion. 

People who work hard need relaxation. 
Muncie provided numerous gourmet places 
to eat, none bad, but none as sumptuous 
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as Hagerstown’s Smorgasbord. The golf 
courses around town were well known to 
the pill pushers and the bridge tables in 
the lounge were the scene of epic evening 
battles. The deaf folk of Indianapolis and 
Muncie staged a picnic one Sunday and 
another day the Indiana School was vis- 
ited to see their new intermediate unit 
and the results of their workshops to de- 
velop plans, followed by a buffet supper 
and a Gallaudet College Alumni Associa- 
tion potlatch. Captioned Films on week- 
ends, an outdoor barbecue and a banquet 
filled in the spare moments. 


Next year’s workshop will be on voca- 
tional education. Notices are usually 
sent out to the schools for the deaf in the 
winter and applicants are selected by a 
screening committee. Anyone wanting to 
participate should write to Dr. Donald G. 
Ferguson, Workshop for Improving In- 
struction for the Deaf, Ball State Univer- 
sity, Muncie, Indiana, sometime in the 
winter and ask for an application blank. 


VRA Supports College 
Training for Counselors 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration is now supporting training toward 
competency in serving the deaf in eight 
universities and colleges as follows: 


1. The University of Arizona, David 
Wayne Smith, Ph.D., College of Educa- 
tion, Tucson, Arizona 85721. 


2. San Fernando Valley State College, 
Ray L. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor, 
Department of Instruction, 18111 Nordhoff 
Street, Northridge, California 91326. 


3. DePaul University, William Desmond 
Phillips, Ed.D., Institute for the Study 
of Children and Adults, 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 


4. University of Illinois, Stephen P. 
Quigley, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Col- 
lege of Education, 210 Educational Build- 
ing, Urbana, Illinois 61803. 


5. New York University, Edna S. Le- 
vine, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor, School of 
Education, Washington Square, New York, 
New York 10003. 


6. Oregon College of Education, Betty 
L. Holdt, M.A., Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Education and Psychology, 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361. 


7. University of Pittsburgh, Joseph 
Newman, Ph.D., Department of Special 
Education and Rehabilitation, School of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 


8. University of Tennessee, Glenn T. 
Lloyd, M.S., Instructor, College of Educa- 
tion, West Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 37916. 


The offerings in Oregon and Tennessee 
are of one month and one quarter re- 
spectively. Counselors who are accepted 
continue to receive their salaries and all 
expenses attending the training. Inter- 
ested persons should write directly to 
the persons listed. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth §S. Carlos, secretary-interpreter of the Philippine Association of the Deaf, Inc., sent to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN the above picture, taken December 1965, showing Richard S. West (in native 
garb) receiving a plaque of Civic Service Award. Making the presentation was Mrs. Luz B. Magsaysay, 
wife of former President Ramon Magsaysay of the Republic of the Philippines. Richard West will be 
remembered as one who came to this co.ntry in 1958 to bring love and tribute from her former pupils 
to Dr. Delight Rice (see “The Deaf of the Philippines,“ SILENT WORKER, February 1959) and to invite 
her to again visit the Islands and the school she founded, and to meet her former pupils now happily 
situated, which she did (see SILENT WORKER, February 1962). 


i 
ST. RITA SCHOOL PIONEERS—This picture taken at the reunion of St. Rita School for the Deaf in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the first week of July shows three teachers and three students who were present at 
the school’s opening in 1915, From left to right: Mrs. Harold Brooks (Stephanie Imbus); Sister Mary 
Lewine, who still teaches in the elementary department; the Right Rev. Mons. Henry J. Waldhaus, who 
continues as St. Rita’s director; Sister Francella, who is now stationed at the Mother House of the Sisters 
of Charity in Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio; Roumilda Bischoff; and Mrs. Frank Daniel (Ruth List). 


Mrs. Ethel Taylor Fall 


Mrs. Ethel Taylor Hall, 88, widow of 
the late Dr. Percival Hall, second presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, passed away 
on July 4, 1966, Kensington, Md. A native 
of Iowa, she attended the Iowa and Colo- 
rado Schools before entering Gallaudet 
College, from which she was graduated 
with the class of 1900. 

Following her marriage to Dr. Hall, then 
a mathematics professor, Mrs. Hall lived 
on Kendall Green for 64 years. Dr. Hall 
died in 1953. 


Survivors: Two sons, Percival, Jr., 
who was head of the Gallaudet College 
mathematics department prior to his re- 
cent retirement; Jonathan, a biology pro- 
fessor at the College; a daughter, Mrs. 
Howard T. Fisher of Winnetka, Ill.; 10 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. 


lowa Association 
Re-Elects Van Hemert 


At its August convention, the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf re-elected Dale E. 
Van Hemert of Des Moines for another 
two-year term as president. Other offi- 
cers: Donald L. Irwin, Council Bluffs, 
first vice president; Herbert D. Royce, 
Clinton, second vice president; Lester 
Ahls, Waterloo, secretary; John A. Hend- 
ticks, Des Moines, treasurer. Trustees, 
with years their terms expire: Harold 
L. Kinkade (1968), Waterloo; Donald W. 
Kautzky (1970), Waverly; Gail E. Han- 
son (1972), Marion. 


More State Association 
News Next Month 
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NEWS 


From ’Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 


2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


Jerry Fail 


California ... 


Commemorating their 15th wedding an- 
niversary in mid-July, Mr. and Mrs. Evy- 
erett Bowman of South Gate are wear- 
ing handsome matched wedding bands. 
The Bowmans entertained houseguests, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wood of Indianapo- 
lis, who came south following the close 
of the NAD convention in San Francisco. 

Visiting in California during the sum- 
mer months were Mrs. Viola Newkirk of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Jennie Herbst of 
Bayonne, N. J. Both took in the NAD 
convention. Jennie and Viola spent a few 
weeks in Arizona before returning to New- 
port Beach for the rest of the summer. 
It was Viola’s first trip west but Jennie 
comes out every summer to visit her 
children. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Nine of Akron 
are back home in Ohio but write that 
they are still fretting for the wonderful 
climes of California after three wonder- 
ful weeks spent in various parts of the 
state. They flew into Los Angeles June 
17 and were met by James’ sister cf 
Garden Grove who took them to the Los 
Angeles Club the next evening where 
they met hundreds of people including 
many ex-residents of Akron. Charles All- 
mandinger made very certain that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nine were introduced to every- 
one. James writes that they were espe- 
cially pleased at being introduced to Jerry 
Fail and Herb Schreiber that evening 
as well as by the visit paid him and Mrs. 
Nine by Art and Eva Kruger a few eve- 
nings later. They took in the All-States 
Reunion Picnic July 26 and ran _ into 
still more ex-Ohioans. Two days later 
they boarded the helicopter at Disney- 
land Hotel in Anaheim for Los Angeles 
Airport where they enplaned to San Fran- 
cisco to spend the remainder of their va- 
cation. 

The Nines’ stay in San Francisco was 
just prior to the NAD convention and 
they took in all the sights. A visit to 
the East Bay Club of the Deaf in Oak- 
land had them shaking hands with still 
more old friends and many new ones. 
They left San Francisco airport July 7, 
just one day before the strike. 

Mary Agnes Thompson spent the sum- 
mer with daughter Mary Max in Los 
Angeles and has returned to Tucson to 
take up her duties as counselor. Mary 
bewails the fact she has put on so much 
extra poundage but, as everyone at the 
NAD convention kept telling her, on her 
it looks good! 

The Captioned Films shown each sec- 
ond Saturday at the Los Angeles Club 
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Harriett Votaw 


Elsie Reynolds of Denver was feted at a gay 
round of parties during her three-week visit to 


California in midsummer. Elsie is shown (left) 
with Caroline Taylor (right) at the time of a 
gathering at the home of News Editor Jerry Fail 
(cenier). 

provide a relaxing and entertaining eve- 
ning for everyone and the door prizes, 
the Treasure Night drawings, etc., add 
up to an exciting time all sponsored by 
the LACD Sports Fund Committee. Mar- 
vin Greenstone and Saul Lukacs seem 
to be here, there, and everywhere see- 
ing that all of us have fun. 

Living it up at the beach home of Mike 
and Sally Korach on July 4 were such 
localites as Messrs. and Mesdames Gon- 
zales, Ash, Dyer, Workman, Robertson, 
Parker, and Mr. and Mrs. George La- 
Rue of Corpus Christi and Hugh and 
Thelma Stack of Austin. Others amid 
the happy bunch of sunbathers who gath- 
ered ‘round tables laden with all sorts 
of food not to mention the huge keg of 
ice cold beer were Iva DeMartini and sis- 
ter Caroline along with Jerry Fail, Glen 
Orton, Odean Rasmussen, Frank and El- 
berta Davis, Patsy Gaffney, John Dobbs, 
Elmer Priester, Doreen Magrath of Perth, 
Australia, Elsie Reynolds of Denver, 
Homer Moulder, Ruth Hutcheson,- Pollai 
Bennett, Olive Seeley and brother Oliver 
Johnson, and a dozen or two more we 
probably missed. 

Don Nelson and Gloria Webster an- 
nounced their engagement June 20 and 
there will be wedding bells ringing out 
February 4 at the First Baptist Church 
of Van Nuys. Don is a graduate of the 
Montana School and Bunny is known to 
all of us. 


Staying at the swanky Ambassador 


Hotel in Los Angeles a week in June 
was Clara B. Gard of Dayton, Ohio, in 
town to attend the 34th convention of the 
American Society of Medical Technology. 
Clara, although deaf, holds a most un- 
usual position, that of chief technologist 
at the Veterans Administration Center in 
Dayton. Following the close of the con- 
vention, Clara spent a few days as house- 
guest of Iva DeMartini in South Gate be- 
fore flying up to San Francisco, and first 
thing Iva did was to bring Clara out here 
to 6170 Downey Avenue along with Doreen 
Magrath of Perth, Australia, and Hal 
McAdam and his mother, Eva McAdam. 
Clara spent a wonderful evening amid the 
bright lights of Long Beach. 

Posteard from Honolulu arrived June 
20 from Ruth and Roger Skinner who 
spent a week busily touring the islands 
of Maui, Oahu, Kauai and Hawaii and 
Ruth said it was rough getting Roger to 
return to the mainland in time to take 
off for the NAD convention. Other postals 
from far and near included one from 
Henry and Elaine Winicki attending a 
reunion of the Class of ’41 at the Michi- 
gan School in June and a second honey- 
moon at Niagara Falls. 

Los Angeles NFSD Div. No. 27’s treas- 
urer, Charles Marsh, suffered a_ heart 
attack in early June and has since been 
unable to perform his duties for the 
division. Henry Nunn was appointed to 
finish out Charles’ unexpired term. 

Beth Reeves of Seattle was among the 
many visitors to SouCal during the sum- 
mer. Beth, a daughter of deaf parents, 
serves the Puget Sound Association of 
the Deaf as an interpreter. 

Recently elected officers of the Los 
Angeles Club: Milton Miller re-elected 
president; Lester Hagemeyer, vice presi- 
dent; Evelyn Gerichs, secretary (re- 
elected); Emory Gerichs, treasurer (re- 
elected); Charles Townsend, financial 
secretary (re-elected); and Frances Pas- 
ley was elected trustee, joining holdovers 
Bob Skinner and Anne Nelson. 

Elsie Reynolds of Denver flew into 
Los Angeles June 30 to be met with open 
arms by Iva DeMartini, Jerry Fail, Janey 
Lou Dyer, Doris Helliwell and Hal Mc- 
Adam. A party in her honor was given 
on July 3 at the Los Angeles Club by 
close friends Iva DeMartini, Jerry Fail, 
Janey Lou Dyer, Belle Tyhurst, Edna 
Evans, Lucille Gardner, Evelyn Gerich, 
Julia Kwitkie and Bessie Watt. Elsie 
went to Denver some years ago and was 
somewhat sad because Bill was not with 
her this time. Bill died of a heart attack 
at work in Denver last December follow- 
ing an illness of several years. He and 
Elsie met and married in Los Angeles 
during the late thirties and were south- 
land residents for a number of years 
before moving up to the East Bay area 
and thence to Denver. On hand to hug 
Elsie that evening were, among others, 
Ray and Dorothy Ruwet, Carl and Betty 
Brown, Harold and Lorraine Cliff, Dell 
Carey, Waverly and Myrtle Dyke, Thom- 
as W. Elliott, Doris Wilson, Ben Fried- 
wald NYC, Art Sherman of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who had arrived by plane the 
previous day, Bernice Genner of San 
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Diego, Mrs. Adams of Huntington Beach, 
Jean Marsh, Bob Kelly, Bernice Martin, 
Eva McAdam, Larry Paxton, Everett and 
Peggie Rattan, Howard Sullivan whom 
many of us had not seen ourselves in 
years, Earl and Verda Smith, Julian 
Singleton, Sr., Charles and Grace Town- 
send, Herman Vincent, and Hal McAdam 
and Mr. and Mrs. West Wilson. Elsie 
ran into many more good friends during 
the NAD convention and left San Fran- 
cisco early July 17 to return to Denver 
with fervent hopes of returning soon. 


Doreen Magrath of Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, was feted at a Bon Voyage party 
the evening before her departure aboard 
the P & O Liner, Orsova, from Los An- 
geles Harbor July 23. Gathered round 
with gifts and wishes for a pleasant voy- 
age were many of the friends Doreen 
made during the five months she was 
houseguest of Iva DeMartini: Maxine 
Hubay, Jerry Fail, Connie Sixbery, Hal 
McAdam, Evelyn Ash, Art Sherman, Clif- 
ford and Pauline Putman, Eva McAdam, 
Caroline Taylor, Julian and Lucile Gard- 
ner, Charles and Grace Townsend, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Bowman with their 
houseguests, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Wood 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Bright and early the next morning 
Doreen was up and packed and driven 
down to the dock in company with Iva, 
Henry and Hal who stayed with her until 
the Orsova sailed at 5 p.m. for San 
Francisco, Hawaii, New Zealand, and 
other points on a month-long voyage to 
Sydney where Doreen will disembark and 
entrain for the 3,000-mile trip across Aus- 
tralia to Perth. It was a sad parting 
with Doreen dissolving in tears as the 
lines were cast off and the huge liner 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2”x3"x6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 

- cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 


With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 


SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Glen Orion of Los Angeles proudly displays one 
of the many huge trout he caught at Lake Crowley. 
Gien and his fishing comrade, Odean Rasmussen, 
fake off almost every weekend during the trout 
season and it took some doing to induce the pair 
to stay home last weekend of July at which time 
dozens of Glen’s close friends surprised him on 
his 50th birthday. (See news section.) 


sailed out of the harbor; however, if all 
goes according to plan, Doreen will once 
again come sailing into the Port of Los 
Angeles some six months hence, this 
time to stay. 


We found time to visit some old friends 
following the close of the NAD convention. 
Hal and Cato Ramger are spending a 
busy summer with Hal working on their 
new home in Oakland almost every wak- 
ing hour and the Marvin Thompsons live 
in a lovely apartment within walking dis- 
tance of the Berkeley School. We also 
dropped in to see John Galvan who was 
confined to a hospital in Berkeley right 
in the middie of the NAD convention 
with a back injury. Staying overnight 
at the beautiful home of Bill and Bunny 
White was a most happy occasion al- 
though the heat of Sacramento almost 
laid us out. We made the acquaintance 
of their daughter Judy although son 
Mitch had gone off to camp at the time. 
Bunny cooked a delicious dinner for us 
and Bob and Winona Chick dropped in 
later that evening. Their daughter Wendy 
enters Long Beach State this coming 
September. 


Glen Orton reached the grand old age 
of 50 summers July 29 and was the vic- 
tim of a happy surprise when a huge 
throng of his friends gathered to deluge 
him with gifts, cards, and good wishes 
at a party given that evening by Iva 
DeMartini, Connie Sixbery, Eilen Grimes, 
Cora Park, Pauline Putman, Grace Town- 
send, Iola Luczak, Lucille Gardner, Doro- 
thy Brush, Edna Evans, Jerry Fail and 
Odean Rasmussen. Glen put in an ap- 
pearance only because he had to work 
that weekend—else he would have been 
off on one of his usual fishing trips. 


Colorado... 


The Daniel Lynch family moved to 
California at the close of the school year 
to accept a position at the Berkeley 
School. Both Dan and Joyce are native 
Californians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Jones of Minnesota 
and Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb of Indi- 
ana visited Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace 
and Mr. and Mrs. Loren Elstad respec- 
tively. 

Jerry Zenor of Santa Fe, N. M., was 
in town for several days during his va- 
cation from the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf and then went on to his home in 
Indiana for the summer. Messrs. Curtis 
Lewis and Roglis Rodriquiz of San An- 
tonio, Texas, were visitors to our Silent 
Athietic Club recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Zlatek and son 
of Kansas City, Mo., showed up during 
our MDBA bowling tournament. Bob is 
a native Coloradoan and his wife Rose 
is related to Josie Kilthau. 

Ken Schiel, junior at Gallaudet, came 
home for the summer and worked for 
the Frito-Lay Company. Fred Calderone, 
ex-Gallaudetian, was also home for the 
summer in Colorado Springs and Denver. 

Pat Thompson, recently of Parker, 
Ariz., is back in Denver after leaving 
Gallaudet College. He used to attend 
East High in Denver. 

Francis Mog returned to Denver briefly 
for the MDBA and then left with Ed 
Rodgers for points east. 

Fred Schmidt, Don Warnick and John 
Flores took the plane to California to 
participate in the bowling tournament at 
the Kirkwood Lanes. Fred and Don flew 
back on July 4 while John stayed on in 
California with his friend, Lou Pandula. 
The Richard O’Tooles and son David 
took their two-week vacation at that 
time. 

Mrs. Margaret Herbold attended the 
NAD convention and took the trip to 
Hawaii. She is now retired from Samson- 
ite Corporation (new name of Shwayder 
Bros.). 

The Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
also were in California, first attending 
the Episcopal Conference and then at- 
tending the first part of the NAD con- 
vention. 

Bernie Horwitz, of Santa Fe, N. M., is 
with us for the summer. He had been 
with the New Mexico School for some 
time after his graduation from Gallaudet. 
He is now with a printing firm at nearby 
Broomfield, Colo., and is living in West- 
minster. He joined the Silent Athletic 
Club softball team for the summer. 

Oldtimers were delighted to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Gonzales of Los An- 
geles at the club recently. It was Ed- 
ward’s first visit to Denver in 27 years. 

The Paul Barneses of Hayward, Calif., 
were guests of the Don Warnicks during 
the MDBA bowling tournament; the Leon- 
ard Ortmans and family of Canistota, S. 
D., spent a week in July with the War- 
nicks. 

The Arthur Nelsons and daughters of 
Omaha were in Colorado Springs for a 
month or so while Art took further in- 
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struction in his trade, that of carpet and 
linoleum laying. 

Weddings have been taking place all 
over Colorado: 

Danny Lawson and a hearing girl were 
married on May 22; Byron Rubin of Den- 
ver and Erma Phillips of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
were married in Cheyenne on July 16; 
Susan Tomko and Kent Elstad were mar- 
ried in Denver on July 23; John Calderone 
and Saundra Scott were married in Den- 
ver on July 29. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Mrs. Rose Cox to Mr. 
James Alford. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale Kern, of Des Moines, 
Ia., stopped over to visit the Don War- 
nicks while on their honeymoon and met 
friends at the Silent Athletic Club. 

The Albert Stacks of Olathe, Kan., sur- 
prised the Herb Votaws with an over- 
night visit July 4-5 and then went on to 
the Northwest where they visited rela- 
tives and friends and returned again for 
an overnight visit on July 18. 


Ken Easton of New York City was in 
Denver as the guest of Verne Barnett over 
the July 3 weekend. John Carlson took 
them for a trip to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park and the group ran _ into 
the Herb Votaws and Miss Ione Dibble. 


At this writing Verne Barnett and Ken 
Easton are visiting in California, having 
left Denver by train. 


Kentucky and West Virginia 
Get New Superintendents 


Jack W. Brady is the new superinten- 
dent of the Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
succeeding Charles B. Grow who retired 
to assume new duties connected with 
statewide programs for the hearing handi- 
capped. Previously, Mr. Brady was sup- 
erintendent of the West Virginia School. 

Eldon E. Shipman has moved up to the 
superintendency of the West Virginia 
School after having served several years 
as principal. 


My wife and I were pleased to see our 
picture on the June cover. A professional 
friend indicated that this cover picture 
was an honor in itself. We thank Jess 
Smith, THE DEAF AMERICAN and the 
NAD. 


I attended our national meeting at the 
Sheraton-Palace in San Francisco the 
week of June 20. I had as my roommate 
Harold Draving of Minneapolis. As a re- 
sult of some of our discussion, I pro- 
posed to Draving that we organize “The 
American Society for the Rehabilitation 
of Atypical Hearing Impaired People.” 
In my thinking, it is with the atypical 
individuals where the problems occur, and 
these problems often are so severe and 
so acute that adequate service is not pro- 
vided. We could start with consideration 
of the atypical deaf child who does not 
learn to speak well and/or does not learn 
to read lips well. Then there are the 
vunschooled deaf adults. Then there is 
the member of a hearing society who has 
so many personal problems that the hear- 
ing loss handicap is minimized. Then 
there are the very few deaf people who 
have trouble with employment and the 
management of their lives. These are 
the trouble spots; these are the neglected 
ones. Would you like to become a charter 
member? 


I have worked some with a man who 
was not in our program for deaf men 
last year, but Mrs. Adler gave him a 
chance at a job that was available. He 
finally lost the job. Involved was a spe- 


Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


cial permission to go to a meeting of the 
deaf which he extended to seven days; 
statements that he was sick when he was 
not; the failure of someone to call him 
in the morning because of change of 
personnel; and perhaps other matters. 
He came in to ask what he was going 
to use for maney to pay for his meals. 

I asked about his bank account and a 
peculiar expression showed on his face. 

I really do not know if he had forgotten 
about his bank account or if he had not 
understood that he could draw on it in 
emergencies. Anyway, Vocational Re- 
habilitation got him another job so he is 
in good shape again. 


Eight months after our project for un- 
employed deaf men closed, we still are 
pretty happy about the results. One man 
moved from a beef company to a job 
cutting meat in a supermarket in his 
hometown. One man lost one job but 
got another by himself. One man lost 
his job because his company went out 
of business, but people in a private agency 
are working to get another place for 
him, There may be other shifts that I 
do not know about. But the headline 
story is that two of our problem cases, 
upon whom we really gave up, are work- 
ing right under our noses here in Lansing. 
Surely, we helped these men somewhere, 
somehow, but we did not know what we 
did or when we did it. Obviously, this ex- 
perience indicates that an agency should 
never give up on a deaf person. How- 
ever, in this connection, we have to re- 
member that times are very good and 
that unemployment is very low. 


You are invited to attend 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


of the 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 


(The Nation’s Finest and Only Free Social Center for the Deaf) 


1824 Marshall Avenue 


November 4-5-6, 1966 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 
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KENTUCKY COLONELS—At the Kentucky Associati 
1966, commissions as Kentucky Colonels on the staff 
tative Howard P. 
Lee, Charles A. 
of service to the deaf. 


Thomas and Joseph Balasa. 


on of the Deaf convention at Danville May 29-30, 


of Governor Edward T. Breathitt. State Represen- 


Hunt, Jr., of Danville, is shown at the presentations to (left to right) Dr. Madison J. 
The commissions were given in recognition of long years 


Bourbon Johnston Heads 
Kentucky Association 


New president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of the Deaf is Bourbon Johnston of 
Lexington. Other officers elected at the 
KAD’s 1966 convention: James Hester, 
Danville, first vice president; Winfield 
McChord, Lexington, second vice presi- 
dent; Howard Gough, Winchester, third 
vice president; James B. Beauchamp, 
Danville, corresponding secretary: Joseph 
Balasa, Danville, recording secretary and 
treasurer; Daniel Middleton, Alfred Mar- 
shall and James F. Royster, all of Dan- 
ville, trustees. 


Mrs. Edna Drumm Northern 


Mrs. Edna Drumm Northern, widow of 
the late Thomas Y. Northern, passed 
away on July 22 in Denver, Colorado. She 
attended the Colorado School for the Deaf 
and Gallaudet College. Surviving are a 
daughter, Mrs. Mabel Finnell, a son, Augie 
H. Northern; a sister; four grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


House Gets Bill To Set 


Legislation establishing a model sec- 
ondary school for deaf children here, to 
be located at Gallaudet College, was in- 
troduced in the House yesterday by Rep. 
Hugh L. Carey (D-N.Y.). 

“There is no complete high school pro- 
gram available for deaf children in the 
National Capital area,’’ Carey noted, ex- 
plaining that his bill would create a four- 
year school to serve as a stimulant for 
similar programs throughout the nation. 

The Congressman is chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee’s 
special subcommittee on the handicapped. 
The subcommittee recently heard _testi- 
mony from Gallaudet officials that only 8 
per cent of deaf students are now ad- 
mitted to college, compared with about 
40 per cent of the general population. 

Witnesses testified that no secondary 
school for the deaf in the nation com- 
pares favorably with a first class high 
school for hearing children, Carey noted. 

“This is a_ situation which calls for 
leadership from the Federal government,” 
he declared. The answer to this problem 
seems to lie in a high school—a combined 
day and residential school—to serve the 
National Capital area.” 

Carey said he will press for prompt ac- 
tion on the measure this year.—The Wash- 
ington Post, Aug. 24, 1966. 


H. R. 17200 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


A BILL 


August 23, 1966 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
To authorize the establishment and opera- 
tion by Gallaudet College of a model sec- 
ondary school for the deaf to serve the Na- 

tional Capital region. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf Act’’. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of providing day 
and residential facilities for secondary edu- 
cation for persons who are deaf in order 
to prepare them for college and other ad- 
vanced study, and to provide an exemplary 
secondary school program to stimulate the 
development of similarly excellent programs 
throughout the Nation, there are authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary for the establish- 
ment and operation, including construction 
and equipment, of a model secondary school 
for the aeaf to serve primarily residents oi 
the District of Columbia and of nearby States, 
including sums necessary for the construc- 
tion of buildings and other facilities for the 
school. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Eaucation, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “construction” includes con- 
struction and initial equipment of new buii 
ings, expansion, remodeling, and _ alteration 
of existing buildings and equipment thereof, 
including architect’s services, but excluding 
off-site improvements. 

(c) The term “secondary school’ means a 
school which provides education in grades 
nine through twelve, inclusive. 


AGREEMENT WITH GALLAUDET COLLE®- 
TO ESTABLISH MODEL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Committee 
on Education of the Deaf (created by Public 
Law 89-258, 42 U.S.C. 2495) is authorized to 
enter into an agreement with Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the establishment and operation, in- 
cluding construction and equipment of a 
model secondary school for the deaf to serve 
primarily residents of the District of Colum- 
bia and of nearby States. 


(b) The agreement shall— 


(1) provide that Federal funds appropri- 
ated for the benefit of the model secondary 
school will be used only for the purposes 
for which paid and in accordance with the 
applicabble provisions of this Act and the 
agreement made pursuant thereto; 


(2) provide for utilization of the Nationai 
Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Deat to advise the college in formulating 
and carrying out the basic policies govern- 
ing the establishment and operation of the 
model secondary school; 


(3) provide that the college will mak2 ; 
annual report to the Secretary; 

(4) include such other conditions as the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Na- 


Up High School For Deaf Pupils At Gallaudet College 


tional Advisory Committee on Education 
of the Deaf, deems necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; and 


(5) provide that any laborer or mechanic 
employed by any contractor or subcontrac- 
tor in the performance of work on any con- 
struction aided by Federal funds appro} 
ated for the benefit of the model secondary 
schoo! will be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C, 
276a—276a-5); and the Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this paragraph, the au- 
thority ana functions set forth in Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-15) and section 2 of the 
on of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 

Cc). 


(c) The Secretary shall submit the annual 
report of the college (required by clause (3) 
of subsection (b) to the Congress with suc 
comments and recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate. 


Maryland’s Senator Brewster 
Named to Gallaudet Board 


Senator Daniel Baugh Brewster, of 
Glyndon, Maryland, has been appointed 
by Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
to the 13-member Board of Directors of 
Gallaudet College. He is one of three 
congressional members serving on the 
Board and succeeds Senator Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia, who resigned. 


Cherry Named President 
Of Virginia Association 


At its Diamond Jubilee convention held 
in Richmond July 28-30, the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf elected the following 
cfficers for 1966-68: T. Vernon Cherry, 
Jr., of Norfolk, president; Reuben I. Alt- 
izer of Arlington, vice president: Mrs. 
Lera C. Moore of Richmond, secretary; 
Sandy C. Duncan of Richmond, treasurer; 
Obie A. Nunn of Martinsville, Rev. J. 
W. Stallings, Jr., of Norfolk, and Fred P. 
Yates of Staunton, board members. 
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It’s strange—because we are no longer 
the USA team director as we have been 
for the last 12 years. However, as chair- 
man of the USA-IGD Committee it is 
a great honor. It is also a great re- 
sponsibility, but with the assistance of 
our splendid and energetic committee, 
we are confident we will accomplish a lot. 


Because of the International Games for 
the Deaf, the image of the American Ath- 
letic Association of the Deaf has changed 
a lot since its founding in 1945. 


As we all know our Helsinki team was 
better than our Milan team, and our 
Washington team was better than the 
Helsinki team. We go to the records to 


prove that. But we’ve been outstripped 
by the Russians. We can continue to 
improve. 


Our successor as USA team director 
is Alexander Fleischman. We have known 
and worked with him ever since the 
AAAD was founded in 1945 at Akron, Ohio. 


Herb Schreiber, our tour director, ex- 
pects about 250 fans and 80 athletes to 
take in the 1969 IGD tour. Paul Held of 
Chicago is again our travel agent. 
Schreiber has already put out a brochure 
giving details of three AAAD YUGO 69 
Tours. Those interested are invited to 
write him for details. 


Our Problem No. 1 is how to raise 
money for the USA team. We must find 
ways and means of raising $200,000. We 
must try a general fund-raising cam- 
paign instead of the method we employed 
the last 12 years. 


IF WE HAVE EACH OF OUR 2,000 
FRIENDS (INDIVIDUALS, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, NEWSPAPERS, OR CIVIC OR- 
GANIZATIONS, ETC.) CONTRIBUTE AT 
LEAST $100, WE UNDOUBTEDLY 
WOULD GET OVER $200,000 AND I 
EXPECT THE DRIVE TO BE ACHIEVED 
BY JANUARY 1, 1969. IT CAN BE 
DONE! 


The Two Thousand Friends letter is in 
the making. It is being planned by George 
Propp, our publicity director. It will be 
ready for distribution in the fall. 

We have, at last, and through AAAD 
President Edward C. Carney, and with 
the assistance of Dennis Ablett, formerly 
of American Express, reached an agree- 
ment on the amount to be paid to 
AMEXCO in settlement of the disputed 
billing for the reception held at the 
Shoreham Hotel. The settlement amount- 
ed to $4,486.34. It was nearly $3,000 less 
than original billing, and nearly $1,700 
less than the $6,000 they swore was the 
rock bottom figure they would settle for. 

As of May 19, 1966, the cash balance 
turned over to Leroy L. Duning, our 
treasurer, by Ronald Sutcliffe, who was 
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finance officer of the Xth Games, was 
$30,908.30 (USA-IGD Team Fund—$16,- 
709.78 and Xth IGD Fund—$14,198.52. 

And we had to turn over to the District 
of Columbia Club of the Deaf 20% of the 
net balance of the Xth GAMES FUND 
as agreed at the 1963 Philadelphia AAAD 
meeting. This was $1,942.44 (20% of 
$9,712.18). 

After deducting these two figures ($4,- 
486.34 and $1,942.44), the final balance of 
those funds: 

USA-IGD TEAM FUND .---$16,709.78 

Xth TGD UND! sa. vesteods es 7,769.74 


The net balance of the ‘65 Games was 
$24,479.52. 

It was voted at the Boston AAAD meet- 
ing to set up an endowment fund in honor 
of S. Robey Burns through profits from 
the Xth IGD Games less 20%. To start 
the S. ROBEY BURNS ENDOWMENT 
FUND with a minimum of $10,000, we 
had to deduct $2,230.26 from the USA-IGD 
Team Fund so as to make it $10,000 for 
the S. Robey Burns Endowment Fund, 
so that it would have history behind the 
efforts of Robey in the past to bring the 
Xth Games to the United States and also 
the efforts by the American deaf to make 
it so successful. 

With the balance of $14,479.52 in the 
USA-IGD Team Fund we carry on our 
work for the ’°69 YUGO Games. 

Jim Barrack, as treasurer of the AAAD, 
handles the S. Robey Burns Endowment 
Fund, and he as vice chairman of the 
present USA-IGD Committee is working 
with the Federation of Silent Sports of 
Canada, Ine. (FSSC) as to getting its co- 
operation with our committee in planning 
a joint flight to the Games at Belgrade 
in 1969. 

Tentative plans are being made for a 
preliminary IGD tryout track and field 
meet at Austin, Texas, in 1967, and an- 
other one at Berkeley, Calif., in 1968. 

We have been working with Simon J. 
Carmel of Rockville, Md., as to the or- 
ganizing of a ski team to represent the 
United States for the first time at the 
forthcoming VI Winter Games for the 
Deaf at Berchtesgaden, West Germany. 
As manager of the first USA Deaf Ski 
Team, Simon is to be commended for a 
job well done. : . 

We received several cards from S. 
Robey Burns while he was in Europe for 
three months, attending the CISS Execu- 
tive Board meeting at Paris, and meeting 
several of his friends in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Yugoslavia and Finland. He 
reported that the dates for the °69 Bel- 
grade Games most likely will be from 
August 10 to 17, 1969, and that volleyball 
may be added as a sport of the XI Games. 

Sometime ago Herb and we went to 


Chicago for a meeting with Paul Held, 
and on the plane back home we sat in the 
rear lounge and met three Amazons across 
from us who were the USA 1964 Tokyo 
Olympic Volleyball team. We got to meet 
the whole team. They were returning 
from a bitter upset which placed them 
second in a National Volleyball Tourna- 
ment after 10 years of being champions. 
We spent nearly the whole flight scribbling 
back and forth with the team’s captain, 
manager and a few of the players. These 
women are really big. It was an educa- 
tion in international volleyball which is 
the No. 1 sport in Yugoslavia. 
Bo Bo Bo 

It was good to hear from John Weick, 
swimming coach at Fitzgerald High 
School, Warren, Mich. He was head judge 
at the National AAU Men’s Swimming 
and Diving Championships held at Tampa, 
Fla., last April. He said we might be in- 
terested in knowing that Fred Savinsky, 
our gold medalist in the 200-meter butter- 
fly at the Xth Games, won the state 
AAU 100-yard butterfly championship at 
the University of Michigan last March. 
He is the first deaf youngster to ever 
win a state title in swimming. His time 
was 56.3, which is excellent. Weick took 
his swim club to Rochester, N. Y., in 
May and Fred performed very commend- 
ably, winning the 200-yard butterfly in 
2:12.9 (his best ever) and swimming the 
butterfly leg on the 200-yard medley re- 
lay that set a new Niagara District AAU 
record of 1:45.7. Weick also reported that 
he accompanied (as coach) a group of 
USA swimmers (girls and boys) to Ger- 
many last January for six days. It was 
an International Swim-Fest in Bremen. 
In case you have forgotten John Weick 
was our swimming coach at the Xth 
Games. 

P.S. Annie Levy of Beverly Hills, 
Calif., became the first of our TWO 
THOUSAND FRIENDS by hosting a large 
dinner at a Yugoslavian restaurant and 
contributed $100 to the USA-IGD Team 
Fund. 

May we count on YOU, every one of 
you, as one of our TWO THOUSAND 
FRIENDS? 


Summer Enrollment 253 
At Gallaudet College 

Gallaudet College had a 1966 summer 
enrollment of 253. The breakdown: 59 
in graduate school; 48 in the mathematics 
institute; 20 in the science institute; 38 
in the reading institute; 87 in the library 
service institute; and 51 in the tutorial 
center. The students in the tutorial cen- 
ter summer program were provided spe- 
cialized instruction in mathematics, Eng- 
lish and the language of signs prepara- 
tory to entering the college in September. 
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Richard Opseth Takes 3rd MDGA Golf Crown 


By AL VAN NEVEL 


His name isn’t Arnie, but Richard Op- 
seth’s winning performance in the 19th 
Annual Midwest Deaf Golf Association 
Tournament held in Cambridge, Wis., 
on August 4 and 5 makes one wonder 
just how many pages he took from Pal- 
mer’s book. 


A last-minute entry in the tournament 
and unable to get in a practice round, 
Opseth, the sinewy slugger from White 
Bear Lake, Minn., posted a creditable 78 
score on the first day of the 36-hole medal 
play event, 8 over par of Lake Ripley 
Country Club’s exacting 6,206 yards. This 
was enough to tie him with Ray Kes- 
senich of Madison, Wis., for the halfway 
lead and put him in fine position to ap- 
ply Palmer’s patented blazing finish. And 
what a finish it was. Playing unspec- 
tacular but steady golf through 15 holes 
of the final round, Opseth exploded, just 
exploded, for an eagle, birdie, near-birdie 
par finish for a 73 and a six stroke mar- 
gin over his nearest pursuer, defending 
champ Norman Artz of Dayton, Ohio. 


In winning his third MDGA crown, Op- 
seth brought to the fore another of Pal- 
mer’s achievements, that of winning THE 
golf event of the year in even numbered 
consecutive years. Palmer’s feat is cap- 
turing the National Masters Champion- 
ship in 1960-62-64 was equalled by Op- 


seth’s victories in the Deaf Masters 
(MDGA) in 1962-64-66. And here’s the 
clincher. Like the Masters, the MDGA 


annually awards the winner a blazer sym- 
bolic of its championship. 


The MDGA this year continued its pop- 
ular arrangement of grouping the entries 
into four flights and crowning champions 
in each flight, the flights being determined 
by the first day scores. This resulted in 
15 golfers in the championship flight, 20 
in the first flight, 23 in the second flight 
and 26 in the final flight. Thus, each of 
the 84 entrants representing 15 states 
and Canada had an equal chance of 
capturing one of the trophies awarded to 
the top finishers in each flight. In addi- 
tion, each golfer received a prize re- 
gardless of finish, from Champ Opseth 
down to the golfer in need of most im- 
provement, Robert Ruosch of Wisconsin. 


Taking home the first flight trophy was 
Roger Dempewolfe of Iowa who knocked 
7 strokes off his initial 90 to nip Frank 
Sullivan of Illinois who chased Roger 
home with an  88-87—175 aggregate. 
Young Mike Finnernan of Illinois came 
in third. A nightmarish 9 strokes on en 
easy par 4 hole obliterated the youngster’s 
chances of taking the crown. 


The second flight champion, possibly 
taking his cue from Dempewolfe, also 
knocked seven strokes off his opening 
score. In Lewis Fowler’s case, it was an 
initial 97 whittled down to 90 on Satur- 
day which insured him of a three stroke 
cushion over Ed Christian’s 96-94—190 
total. Ronald Backer from the Wolver- 
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Richard Ospeth 


ine State spurred them on with identical 
96’s, good for third place. 


In what is often referred to as the 
“hacker’s_ flight,’’ Clarence Schulz of 
Michigan showed an improvement of 14 
strokes over a night’s rest (and prac- 
tice?) to sneak past Thaine Maelzer of 
Kansas by one stroke for the right to 
cuddle the third flight championship tro- 
phy. Clarence, after excavating 110 
strokes on Friday, smoothly rolled over 
the same course in 96 on Saturday. 
Maelzer, a bit discouraged by his open- 
ing 112, resolutely carved out a very 
creditable second day 95 for the best im- 
proved score in the tourney. John Mc- 
Ginnis of Illinois took third with his 110- 
103 scorecards. 


While the weekend was basically a golf 
festival, Chairman Clyde Heberlein of the 
host city and his able committee of Ray 
Kessenich, Howard Davis and Jack Haith- 
way ascertained that visitors and golfers 
alike had a great time. Following the 
conclusion of the golf tournament proper 
and the awarding of prizes, a sumptuous 
banquet was attended by some 200 per- 
sons who partook of a variety of home 
cooked delights and then settled down to 
an amusing evening of entertainment 
spotlighted by what was probably the 
loudest, swingingest band this side of the 
Mississippi. Highlighting the evening’s 
program was the selection of beauteous 
Bobbie Jean LeFors of Baton Rouge, La., 
as MDGA Queen for 1966. She will reign 
until next year’s 20th annual tournament, 
to be held in Chicago, IIl. 


Officers elected to insure the ‘success 
of the MDGA in the 1966-67 year: Ray 
Kessenich, president; Al Van Nevel, vice 
president; Warren Haroldson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Eh, How’s That? 


—I'rg 
Route 2, Box 196 
Omaha, Neb. 68112 


Yep, travel is broadenin’. On our way 
to San Francisco (by the way, we took 
the faster mode of transportation: auto) 
we stopped and took a look at the Grand 
Canyon. It is truly a sight to be seen; 
however, if you wish to take a close look 
over the brink, we recommend that you 
don a parachute. 

We also picked up this version as to 
how the Canyon was formed: There’s 
this Scotchman who dropped a nickel in 
a gopher hole and... 

Quite a few awards were presented 
during the convention (such as the Eager 
Beaver Award to Malcolm Norwood, etc.), 
but it seems that a few were overlooked, 
so we’re presenting the following: 

Frisco or Bust Award to Joseph On- 
derdonk. Being unable to catch a flight 
out of Alabama because of the air strike, 
he wired Pres. Sandy, “I’m comin’,”’ 
boarded a bus and made it the following 
Tuesday. 

The Properly Attired Award must go, 
of course, to Mervin Garretson. Mervin 
nonchalantly dropped by the D.C. airport 
dressed in bermuda shorts and_ short 
sleeves to check on the possibilities of 
securing a flight to S.F. When told there 
was a seat available NOW or never, he 
hurriedly sent the wife home to pack and 
boarded, arriving in California properly 
attired, say for the Los Angeles area. 

Unluckiest Winner Award to Dave Peik- 
off. At the Order of the Georges ban- 
quet, Dave drew his own raffle ticket 
out of the hat and won $25. Oh, that’s 
nothing? Well, okay, guess who the next 
winner was! Dave’s wife, Polly! (P.S. 
They donated the fifty dollars to the G. 
Dewey Coats Fund.) 

We'd like to present a Learner’s Per- 
mit to the landlubber from South Dakota, 
who had never eaten shrimp before. He 
downed one and didn’t like it. So, our 
better half (a shrimp addict) took it upon 
herself to explain graciously that she 
wouldn’t like shrimp either if she ate the 
shell, legs, tail and all. 

Good Guy Award to Don Pettingill, who 
never once forgot to wear his Order of 
the Georges badge. 


But the door prize and Eh, How’s That? 
Award must go to Robert Lankenau of 
Ohio. Bob while emceeing the NAD Sur- 
prise Night, urged all those present to 
bequeath their temporal bones to Deaf- 
ness Research Foundation. Said Bob 
with a straight face: ‘‘They tell me it 
will be painless.” 

Eh, how’s that? 
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Inter-Club Council of the Deaf’s 


(OMAHA AND COUNCIL BLUFFS) 


Twenty-Third Annual 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf 


BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 
March 29, 30, 31, April 1, 1967 


we 
OMAHA AND COUNCIL BLUFFS 
ta A 
HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL SHERATON FONTENELLE 
Eighteenth and Douglas, Omaha, Neb. 


Gymnasium to Be Selected 


Registrawon -2s5 552025532555 $ 1.00 
COMBINATION +] 500 Recs wuON wiccaaes eacue 2.00 


Todt Olasiles =a ueeSatsass se 3.50 
TICKETS First. Round Games 22 S22.-..-2 ° 3:75 
s Hall of Fame Luncheon __---_ 5.00 
Second Round Games -------- 3.75 
$ 50 Championship Games ___.---_ 5.50 
ave GraAndcba 4 sewer Sih ene 5.00 
$29.50 
ickets, e Mr. Everett Goodin, 
He dis ff Se, Cop cil Bluffs, lowa 51501. 
Joseph Myklebust—General Chairman 


Fer further information, write Mr. Dale Hovinga, 4020 Bel Air Drive, Council Bluffs, lowa 51501. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 
“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
10312 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 78704 
Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Captioned Films every. Sat. evening 
Bus. Meeting 1st Sat. of month 
John R. Murray, secretary 


A friendly 

SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 
Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- 
midnight; Fri. 7 p.m.-1:45 a.m.; Sat., 2 p. 
m.-1:45 a.m.; Regular meetings 3rd Fri. 

of every month 
Visitors and guests welcome 


When in Boston, welcome to— 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange St., Boston Mass. 02116 
Leo A. Burke, secretary 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


for yearly rates and other information. 


be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


Changes in listing should also 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1854 Forbes Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 
Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 _ Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 


<a 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321812 So. Main Street 
Visit the Club House 
lst Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 
John V. Solazzo, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 
(Until club has new building) 


When in Nation’s Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 
911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 
Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Louise Musteen, secretary 
14386 E. 23rd Ave. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 64116 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


an 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 
344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- 
ings. except hee August, September 


Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 
Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 
Open ist.and 8rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Marie Ann Lester, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 
Open lst and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


You‘re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway .. . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 
June 1968 


You’re welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Barbara Banks. secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
725Y2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 
Open Wed. and Fri. eves, Sat. and Sun. 
Afternoons and Evenings 
Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 


CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
ist and 3rd Sat. of month socials 

Movies Wed. and Sun. 


PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 
Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 


~~~ 11545 Julian St. 


Welcome to 
ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
2114/2 E. State St. Rockford, Ill. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 
Mrs. Martha L. Stanford. secy.-treas. 


Welcome to the 
SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall, 3349 J Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Open 3rd Saturday of every month 
from Sept. to May 
Mollie Hood, secretary 
3112 Ardenridge Dr. 
Sacramento, Calif. 95825 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
“Denver, Colorado 80204 
Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 
Secretary (at the above address) 


228 W. 71st St. 


When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. 

James Irwin, vice pres. 
Vera Langford, secy. 
George Carlson, treas. 


Welcome to “Glass Center of the World” 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 


Fraternal meetings Ist Sat. of each month 


Warren Chaplin, president 
Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 
UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 


When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 
VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
215 E. 18th Ave. — Van. 10, B. C. 
Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 
2nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 
Every Friday in July & August. 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
93012 West Douglas-1.0.0.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 
Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Peter J. Livshis, secretary 
8126 E. Fairmount Ave., 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 


Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


